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FOREWORD 


Dr. B. a. Saletore wrote his “Ancient Karnataka Vol. I, 
History of Tuluva” in 1936. Since then, no other work on the 
early history of Tuluva or South Kanara except the present 
one has seen the light of day. Dr. K. V. Ramesh, the author 
of this work, like Dr. Saletore, comes from South Kanara. Not 
only did he have the earlier reconstruction of the history of 
his district by his distinguished predecessor as the starting point 
of his work, in addition, being an officer in the Department 
of Epigraphy, he had at his command the vast wealth of the 
incriptional material. He has the requisite knowledge of the 
languages in which this material is expressed and also of the 
stages in their evolution and of the corresponding variations 
in their script. Above all, he has a keen sense of history which 
has enabled him to reject as unhistorical traditional history 
like Grdmapaddhati and Sahyadri-kanda which had been relied 
upon by some earlier scholars. Thus fully equipped, he has 
produced an authoritative history of his district. 

The present work can be divided in to 3 parts. The first 
one — the introductory chapter — deals with the land and 
the people and discusses the sources of the subject. The second 
part in six chapters describes the political history of South Kanara 
upto the downfall of Vijayanagar in 1565 and is devoted to 
Tuluva under the early and mediaeval Alupas, during the 
Hoysala domination and as a province of the Vijayanagara 
empire. The third part is concerned with cultural history and 
in three chapters describes administration, social and economic 
life and religions which flourished in South Kanara during the 
period. 

Some of the contributions made by the author to political 
history are the following : 

1. Vincent Smith was the first to put forward the theory 
that the Satiyaputras of Asoka’s inscriptions were 
identical with the people of South Kanara, because as 
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he says “It (South Kanara) adjoins Kerala, is the 
territory of a Dravidian people and so completes the 
summary enumeration of the Dravidian nations given 
in Rock Edict II”. Later writers had given up this 
sound view. Dr. Ramesh examines their views and 
finds them unsatisfactory and reverts to the earlier 
view of Smith and strengthens it by new arguments. 

2. Dr. Ramesh is one of the first to make use of the Sangam 
literature for the reconstruction of the post-Mauryan 
history of South Kanara. 

3. He has fixed the chronology and genealogy of the 
Alupas with greater precision than before. He has 
also assessed properly the contributions of the Hoysalas 
and Vijayanagara to Tu}uva. He has also reconstructed 
the history of the local dynasties like the Bahgas, the 
Chautas, the Kalasa-Karkala and Nagire and Haduvalli 
families. 

To the general reader, the cultural part of this history reads 
better than political history with its technical discussions regarding 
dates and succession. Our author has thrown welcome light 
on the working of the local assemblies and the guilds which 
flourished during the period. His identification of the guild 
of Hafijamana with traders from Arabia and Persia rather than 
with the local guilds like Anjuvannam is noteworthy. The 
aRya-santam (uncle to nephew) system of succession is a develop- 
ment in this district from the Vijayanagara times, when a number 
of local ruling farnilies, mostly Jaina in faith, made their appear- 
ance. These families followed this system and naturally enough 
a good section of the people also followed it. Dr. Ramesh 
rightly thinks that the prevalence of this system in parts of the 
adjacent state of Kerala may have been responsible for its intro- 
duction into Tuluva. 

Though this work is a history of South Kanara it is useful 
for the history of the neighbouring district of North Kanara 
and the Malnad districts of Hassan, Kadur and Shimoga because 
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some of the dynasties which ruled in South Kanara also ruled 
in parts of these districts and vice versa. Incidentally this work 
throws light on the dynasties which ruled in the rest of Karnatak 
like the Kadambas, Early and Later Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas, 
Hoysalas and Vijayanagara. 

Dr. Ramesh has shown in this work that he can present a 
well - written and well - documented work. The world of 
Indian Historical scholarship can confidently look forward 
to many more contributions from him. 

— G. S. Dikshit 




PREFACE 


My main intention in this work is to place before scholars and 
students of Indian and, in particular, South Indian history, an 
exhaustive chronological arrangement and discussion of epi- 
graphical records pertaining to the history of South Kanara 
so that that small yet significant coastal tract may receive ade- 
quate attention and treatment at the hands of Indian historians 
who, in the absence of reliable reference works, have a natural 
tendency to confine themselves, more or less wholly, to the affairs 
of the imperial dynasties and kingdoms. As a consequence, I 
have had to keep in mind the constant need to stress, time and 
again, the historical import of the provenance, date and contents 
of the numerous inscribed records which have any relevence 
to the history of South Kanara. This and my predicament of 
having to draw the attention of the readers to the fact that since 
Saletore wrote his ‘History of Tuluva’ in 1936, many new ins- 
criptions have been brought to light and many points of doubt 
and controversy in South Indian history have been finally settled, 
have resulted in a number of repetitions which, in my humble 
opinion, are unavoidable and, to some extent, welcome in a 
work of reference. My ‘History of South Kanara’ should, there- 
fore, be more aptly considered a ‘contribution’ to South Kanara 
history in the form of a reference work rather than as, by itself, 
‘a history’ of that district. This is not an apology tendered in 
anticipation of criticisms but is an invitation to the world of 
young historians to bring out such specialised books for the other 
regions of Karnataka as well. 

Eversince I joined the Office of the Government Epigraphist 
for India, Ootacamund (now Office of the Chief Epigraphist, 
Archaeological Survey of India, Mysore) in 1956, I have been 
making a sustained study of the inscriptions hailing from and 
pertaining to South Kanara. Yet it was only in 1963 that I had 
the good fortune to commence work on this book under the 
guidance of my respected professor. Dr. G. S. Dikshit, Head of 
the Department of History, Karnatak University, Dharwar. 
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From then on until I finished working on the project in 1965, 
Dr. G. S. Dikshit was a constant source of inspiration and en- 
couragement and regularly guided me in my work, thus en- 
hancing its reliability many times over. He has further blessed 
me by writing a weighty foreword. Indeed words fail me in 
my endeavour to express sufficiently my sense of indebtedness 
and gratitude to Dr. G. S. Dikshit. 

I wish to express my respectful thanks to Shri N. Lakshmi- 
narayana Rao, Retired Government Epigraphist for India and 
Dr. G. M. Moraes, the renowned historian, for their invaluable 
suggestions and words of encouragement. 

Whatever success I have thus far registered as an epigraphist, 
I owe it to my vocational guide and teacher. Dr. G. S. Gai, 
Chief Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey of India, Mysore. 
Hard taskmaster that he is. Dr. G. S. Gai is most easily accessible 
to all sincere historical research workers and the amount of advice 
and encouragement I have received from him at all times and 
also in the preparation of the present volume is immeasurable. 
I am also deeply obliged to him for kindly permitting me to 
utilise all the unpublished epigraphical material in his office. 
I am thankful to the authorities of the Archaeological Survey 
of India and, in particular, to Dr. G. S. Gai, for permitting me 
to illustrate in this volume seven inscriptions from South Kanara. 

I thank the Vice-Chancellor, the Registrar and the Director, 
Publications Division, Karnatak University, Dharwar for kindly 
undertaking to publish this work and the University Grants 
Commission for generously enabling them to do so. 

My colleague Shri Madhav N. Katti, M.A., Dip. Arch, and 
my friend Shri M. Jayarama Sharma, M.A.,B.L., have gone 
through parts of the proof for Chapters II and III. My friend 
Shri D. Amose, B.A., now in the Central Institute of Indian 
Languages, Mysore, has greatly helped me in the preparation 
of the manuscript copy and the index. 1 am deeply obliged 
to these friends. 

I must register here my indebtedness to Prof K. S. Haridasa 
Bhat, Principal, M. G. M. College and Director, Rashtrakavi 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

The main purpose of this work is to present in detail the 
political history of the district of South Kanara, forming a part 
of the Mysore State, from the earliest traceable historical times 
to the fail of Vijayanagara in 1565 A.D. As a natural corollary, 
brief chapters on the administrative, social, economic and reli- 
gious conditions which prevailed during the long period under 
study have been included. 

The present work is, by necessity, chiefly based on the in- 
formation contained in the numerous lithic and copper plate 
inscriptions hailing from the district and its adjacent territory. 
Geographically, the South Kanara region is separated from the 
rest of the South Indian peninsula by the formidable heights of 
the Western Ghats. Having had to lead, for most of its known 
historical period, a life of political and, to a lesser degree, cultural 
and linguistic isolation, largely owing to this geographical barrier, 
the region has, naturally enough, received very occasional and 
scanty notices in the literary works of the period in question. 
At the same time no literary works of the period produced in 
South Kanara itself and capable of adding to our knowledge of 
the region’s history have so far been brought to light. The 
Sahyadri-kdnda, which has come to be considered as an apendix 
to the ancient Skandapurdna and the Gramapaddhati, a compilation 
of local traditions and legends, though they purport to delineate 
the history of South Kanara and tliough they lay claims to anti- 
quity, betray, by their very contents, their recent origin. While 
I could not secure direct access to the pages of the Gramapaddhati 
and had to depend entirely on the scholarly dissertation of 
Saletore on its unhistoricity,* I had the opportunity to personally 


• History of Tuluva, pp. 347 ff. 
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examine the Sahyddri-kanda'^ and found it to be as unreliable as 
the other work. Nevertheless, wherever their statements have 
been found to agree with the known details of the region’s history, 
they have been accepted and utilised in this work. Such ins- 
tances are, of course, very few. 

More than five hundred inscriptions, from South Kanara 
alone, have been studied in detail as a prelude to the pre- 
paration of this work. These records, covering, with a rather 
remarkable chronological continuity, the long period from the 
middle of the seventh century to 1565 A.D., fall into three distinct 
groups. The first group of inscriptions belongs to the period 
of the early Alupas, from the middle of the 7th century to the 
middle of the 10th century. These handful of records are all 
undated and are, as a rule, brief and contain meagre information 
for the history of the region. Three factors have been taken into 
consideration in fixing their dates: (1) palaeography (2) historical 
information contained in them and (3) similar information 
contained in other contemporaneous records. The second group 
belongs to the period of the medieval and later Alupas and also 
the Hoysalas and inscriptions of this group have been found in 
larger numbers than in the former case. Covering a period from 
968 A.D. to the end of the 14th century, these records are more 
helpful in the task of reconstructing the history of the region. They, 
as also the earlier records, are of purely local interest and contain 
very few references to political powers outside South Kanara. 

The third group of inscriptions belongs to the period of 
Vijayanagara. Starting from at least A.D. 1345, the district 
of South Kanara formed an integral part of the great e;mpire 
right until, and even after, A.D. 1565. To this period belongs a 
large number of inscriptions on stones, many of them helping the 
student of history with detailed information on the political, 
social, economic as well as religious developments in the region 
during the period. Copper plate charters, which are totally 
absent in South Kanara in the earlier period make their 
appearance under the Vijayanagara rulers. 

2 Sahyadri-kanda edited by Grerson de Cunha. 
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To these is to be added a few copper plate and stone ins- 
criptions found outside the bounds of South Kanara but having 
a bearing on that region’s history. It is from these records that 
the relationship of the local rulers of South Kanara with the 
regions and royal houses outside have to be known. 

The region, whose history this work attempts to reconstruct, 
is referred to in the following pages either as the district of South 
Kanara or as the Tulu country or Tuluva. The present name 
of the region is South Kanara District and has been so since A.D. 
1860 when it was given its present territorial shape, by the British 
administration.^ The region is referred to as Tulu-nddu in 
Agandnuru,^ a Sangam work of the early centuries of the Christian 
era and as Tulu-vishaya in the Barakuru inscription^ of the 
reign of Bahkideva I. During the Vijayanagara period, South 
Kanara is also referred to in the inscriptions as Tulu-rajya and 
Tulu-desa. Aluva-kheda, a name given to this region by some 
outside inscriptions, is rarely used in this work to denote South 
Kanara mainly because no inscription from the Tulu country 
itself calls the region by this name. 

We may now turn our attention to the geography of this 
territory. The anonymous author of a late medieval Kannada 
inscription*' from Mudabidure, Karkala Taluk, South Kanara 
District, sings, in very general terms — 

kdsdr-ddigalim Tulu-dehrh 
kadu-rayyam-ddud~d Bharatad-olam 

“In that land of Bharata was the Tulu country, rendered 
extremely beautiful by its ponds, etc.” This uncommitting 
location of the Tulu country follows a conventional dissertation 
in verse in the course of which the author reveals that this land 
of Bharata lay sprawled to the south of the Golden Mountain in 
the Jambu-dvipa which is like a lotus in the centre of the salty 

Madras Disirwt Alanuals — South Kanara, 'p. "d. 

6 Ibid., No. 202. 
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ocean. While Jambu-dvipa is one of the seven continents of 
conventional Indian geography, the Golden Mountain, referred 
to by the poet as Pombatta and Suragiri, is the mythical Meru 
mountain which has been identified with the highland of Tartary 
north of the Himalayas.'^ While this narrative does not seriously 
violate the sound theories of modern geography, authors of a few 
inscrip tionss of about the same period from the districts of South 
and North Kanara make the faulty claim that the Tulu country 
was situated in the Arya-khanda which formed a part of Bharata. 
The number of sources which place Arya-khanda, more often 
termed Aryavartta, between the Himalayas and the Vindhyan 
range is by far overwhelming.® 

South Kanara forms the southern of the two coastal districts 
of present day Mysore State. The Western or the Arabian Sea 
is its natural boundary on the west. The coast line is almost 
straight, broken, however, at numerous points by rivers, rivulets, 
creaks and bays. The length of the coast line for South Kanara 
as it obtains today is just a little over eighty miles as against a 
distance of over one hundred and ten miles between two farthest 
points of the district. While the Western Sea receives scanty 
reference in Alupa inscriptions, after the introduction of Vijaya- 
nagara authority, the many port towns in the district assumed 
great importance for even the very safety of the empire through 
the import of war-horses from foreign lands. Thus from the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the life of Tuluva came to hinge 
to a great extent on the maritime trade carried out from these 
ports. 

Unlike the coast-line, the course of the Western Ghats, 
South Kanara’s natural barrier on the east, is irregular. With, 
quite a number of peaks measuring to more than 4000 feet above 
mean sea level, three of them rising a.bove 6000 feet, with the 
average altitude of the range being as much as 2000 feet and with 


7 M. Ant., Vol. V (1876), p. 333. 

8 SIL, Vol.VII, Nos. 196 and 207; Karnatak Inscriptions, Vol.I, Nos. 41 and 49. 
® vide verse 22 of Chapter 2 of Manusmriti (Nirnayasagar edn.) which gives 

the lead to most of the later definitions. 
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the wild growth of dense and unfriendly forests all over, the 
western mountain range has served in the past to effectively 
isolate South Kanara from any easy and large-scale contacts with 
the regions to its east. Yet, it wall be a historical error to hold 
that such isolation was complete, except perhaps in pre-historic 
times. In the north, the Western Ghats are, in the Goondapur 
Taluk, nowhere more than 25 miles from the sea and at one point 
they have only six miles of plain land between themselves. It is 
at this point that the northern boundary for South Kanara, 
separating it from the district of North Kanara, lies. 

In the south, till the 1st of November 1956 when the States 
were reorganised, the Kasargode Taluk was the southern most 
division of the South Kanara district. This Taluk, which is 
now in Kerala State, exemplifies as to how effectively and com- 
pletely a natural barrier could separate peoples of differing 
linguistic and cultural strains. For, the Chandragiri river, which 
cuts this Taluk into two parts, has for long been the most effective 
barrier between the Tulu speaking northerners and the Mala- 
yalam speaking southerners of the Taluk. Epigraphical dis- 
coveries in the Kasargode Taluk have been few and far between. 
Even the handful of records so far noticed from this tract add 
very little to our knowledge of the history of the period with which 
the present work is concerned. For purposes of this work, there- 
fore, the Chandragiri river offers itself as the most reasonable 
boundary in the south. 

Thus, moving from the north southwards, the present day 
district of South Kanara is bounded by the North Kanara, 
Shimoga, Chickmagalur, Hassan and Coorg districts of Mysore 
State and the Gannanore district of Kerala State. It is divided 
into the Goondapur, Udipi, Karkala, Mangalore, Belthangadi, 
Bantwal and Puttur Taluks. 

We have pointed out above that though the Tulu country 
was isolated from the rest of South India, such isolation was not 
complete. It will be seen from Ghapter : II below that in the 

The Tulu Language : A Historical Sumy ((2, Karnataka Number), 
p. 2, foot-note 4. 
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early centuries of the Christian era, Naiijiaii, an early ruler of 
the Tulu country, successfully carried his arms into the north- 
western parts of the Tamil country through Kerala, the northern 
extremes of which State were under his sway. Again, as shown 
in Chapter III, when the Alupas make their appearance in the 
middle of the seventh century, they are found in possession of the 
famous and ancient division called Banavasi- 12000 which com- 
prised portions of the North Kanara, Dharwar and Shimoga 
districts. .Besides this, the early Alupas also held sway over the 
Pombuchcha region which comprised portions of , the Shimoga 
and Chickmagalur districts. Evidently, the Kollur, Hosahgadi, 
Agumbe, Shiradi, Bisli and Sampaji Ghats, which provide access 
into South Kanara at present, were made use of from early times 
by the people of Tuluva to maintain their lean contacts with 
the rest of South India. 

During the medieval Alupa period, however, the territorial 
hmits of the Tulu country had shrunk to practically the present 
day bounds of the district. It will be seen from Chapter IV that 
this period, ranging from the middle of the 10th to the middle 
of the 14th centuries, marked a period of political isolation 
for the Alupas when they were mostly left to themselves 
by the greater powers of the Deccan. The Pombuchcha 
region which had formed an integral part of the early Alupa 
possessions became the independent kingdom of the Santaras 
and was known as Santalige-1000 from about the beginning of 
the 10th century. 

In the fourth decade of the fourteenth century, however, the 
Tulu country was shaken once for all from out of its isolation. 
From at least A.D. 1333, the district of South Kanara came under 
Hoysala sway and became a permanent part of the Vijayanagara 
empire as early as in A,,D- 1345. It was during the Vijayanagara 
period that the territorial picture of the Tulu country underwent 
profound changes. With the; disappearance of the Alupas, who 
lingered on as an autonomous ruling house tiU the end of the 
fourteenth century, a number of tiny principalities make their 
appearance, most of them under rulers professing the Jaina faith. 
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The more powerful among them possessed territories which were 
beyond the bounds of the Tulu country. The Haduvalli and 
Nagire chiefs of North Kanara held sway also over the 
northern extremes of the South Kanara District. The powerful 
Jaina rulers of Karkala were also the rulers of the Kalasa region 
in the Chickmagalur District beyond the Ghats. Even some of 
the governors appointed by the Vijayanagara emperors to ad- 
minister the Barakuru-rajya served simultaneously as adminis- 
strators of the neighbouring divisions. These facts find detailed 
elucidation in Chapter VI. Thus, the introduction of Vijaya- 
nagara authority in South Kanara heralded the end of the region’s 
political and territorial isolation, and, of course, independence. 
Nevertheless, inscriptions of this period clearly illustrate the fact 
that the district did not lose its distinct territorial identity in 
itself. 

As early as in the middle of the 2nd century A.D., Ptolemy, 
the Greek geographer, referred to this region by its own name of 
01okhoira = Aluva-kheda. To the Tamil poets of the Sahgam 
Age (early centuries of the Christian era), it was known as Tulu- 
nadu. These points are discussed in detail in Chapter II. From 
the dawn of datable history in the middle of the seventh century, 
to the end of the fourteenth century, the region was under its 
own local ruling house, that of the Alupas. During this period, 
the kingdom bore the names of Tulu-vishaya and Aluvakheda- 
6000. Even when, under the aegis of the Vijayanagara rulers, 
the territorial bounds of South Kanara had come to be readjusted, 
the region itself was called by such names as Tulu-desa and 
Tulu-rajya. While this persistent characteristic of territorial 
distinctness by itself justifies a separate study of the region’s 
history, such an approach stands further vindicated by the fact 
that the region is important also as a significant linguistic com- 
partment of the Dravidian family. It is the land of one of . the 
five major Dravidian dialects, namely Tulu. The facts that the 
Tulu dialect belongs to the Dravidian stock and that it, at the 
same time, differs widely from its sister dialects Kannada,. Tamil, 
Telugu and Malayalam bear testimony to the early separation of 
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the Tulu speaking man from his other Dravidian brethren and to 
the long duration of his isolation in which he built up his own 
linguistic, cultural and even political set up. 

This leads us to the question— how long ago did man first 
appear in the coastal district of South Kanara ? This question 
cannot be answered with chronological certainty. It is accepted 
on all hands that the earliest man in the western coastal belt was 
preceded by many generations elsewhere in the Deccan. In 
the remote past, more than now, the coastal tract, as also the 
mountain range to its east, were densely covered with impene- 
trable forests. Robert Bruce Foote says ‘the settlement of man 
on the heavily forested mountain was not possible till he had 
obtained the use of iron axes, wherewith to fell the huge trees he 
had to clear away, before he could accomplish the agricultural 
work on a large scale.’ If we take into account the long years 
of industry and suffering in which the iron-age men would have 
been involved before finally clearing the forests and settling down 
to an agricultural life on the coastal tract, the association of 
Parasurama, who, as his very name suggests, had the axe for his 
weapon, with the creation of Tuluva and, for that matter, the 
whole of the western coastal tract, significantly called Parasurama 
kshitra, comes to bear a new significance. Perhaps, the faint 
recollections of what had happened in the remote past induced 
later generations to coin this legend, the antiquity and popu- 
larity of which are illustrated by its mention in the Mahdbhdrata}'^ 
and Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa}^ The dating of the earliest man 
in South Kanara to the Iron Age will, however, have to stand 
the test of a thorough Archaeological exploration which has not 
so far been conducted in that region. 

As for the ethnic stock to which the first settlers in South 
Kanara belonged, on the strength of the Dravidian dialect of 


Indian Prethisoric and Proto-historic Antiquities, Notes on Ages and Distribution, 
p.48. 

Mahdbhdrata (BOR., Institute, Poona, 194:9) , ^dntiparva-Rdjadharmd-parva, 
vv. 58-59. 

Raghuvarhsa, Chapter 4, vv. 53-58. 
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Tulu. which is the oldest known dialect in the district, it may be 
surmised that they belonged to the Dravidian group. We 
suppose that at a very early period in the history of India, the 
whole of the sub-continent was inhabited by Dravidian tribes; 
when subsequently the Aryan hordes invaded the north of India, 
the Dravidian tribes living in those areas were forced to seek 
some other home. The majority of them fled towards the south 
as a result of which the Deccan plateau became overcrowded. 
People were obliged to go in search of less populated or un- 
inhabited areas and, in course of time, permanent settlements 
were established along the coastal tracts, including South 
Kanara.*'^ In this task, the migrating Dravidian must have been 
greatly helped by the iron axe. 

The Tulu dialect differs widely from Tamil and Telugu and, 
at the same time, betrays considerable relationship to Kannada. 
It also displays striking similarities with the dialect of Kodagu 
or Coorg. It is, therefore, reasonable to surmise that the Dravi- 
dian migrants who settled in South Kanara must have belonged 
to those tribes who lived in the western parts of the Deccan where 
to-day the Kannada language flourishes. While the migrants 
were crossing the formidable Ghats, a portion of the migrating 
population may have settled down in the Kodagu region while 
the rest wended their way down to the coastal tract across the 
ranges. The grirn prospects of crossing the huge heights must 
have left these people in comparative isolation, thus resulting in 
the development of Tulu, ‘a peculiar and very interesting language 
which looks as if it had been cultivated for its own sake.’*® 

We may now briefly discuss the origin and etymology of the 
word Tulu which has to-day come to signify the dialect, the 
people who speak it and the land where it is spoken. Many 
suggestions have been made by way of explanation. The ex- 
planations given in legendary works, seeking to derive the word 

vide The Tulu Language: A Historical Survey {Q_J MS., Karnataka Number), 
pp. 8—9. 

15 ojijfe p. 35 of Introduction to ‘A Comparcdive Grammar of the Dravidian yr 
South Indian Family of Languages’ by Caldwell, 11 Edn. 
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Tulu from Tuldpurusha ddna and the mythical name of Tulubhan 
Perumal are convincingly refuted by Saletore'® and, hence, are 
not dealt with here for fear of mere repetition. Saletore himself 
is of the view’’ that Tulu owes its origin to the old Kannada 
word J m/m meaning ‘to attack’. He also speaks at length about 
the war-like qualities of the Tulu man in support of his theory. 
It has, however, been pointed out above that, on the strength 
of the available epigraphical evidence, the name Tulu must be 
deemed as originally having been given the region of South 
Kanara by outsiders i.e. by the inhabitants of the Kannada and 
Tamil countries who, incidentally, were not less war-like in their 
qualities than the people of Tuluva. 

It has also been suggested that the word Tulu is to be derived 
from the original Dravidian form of turn standing for cattle and 
that the Tuluvas in ancient times belonged to the profession of 
cattle-breeders.’® On the one hand, the change of f into /, as 
envisaged in the turu'> tulu Xh&ovy, can not be philologically 
justified. On the other hand, while numerous inscriptions from 
Karnataka proper record the death of heroes in cattle raids, thus 
illustrating the importance of cattle in everyday life, not one 
such record has been found in South Kanara and, what is more, 
any visitor to the region will find even to-day that cattle in the 
Tulu country are undersized and that good cattle have to be 
brought from beyond the Ghats. 

_ A view which has been dismissed, without much thought 
being bestowed upon it, is that the word Tulu itself, in its original 
form, signifies mildness, softness or meakness.’® In the Tulu 
language as spoken to-day, when this word qualifies certain 
fruits, it stands for the softness of the fruit; e.g. tuluve pelakkayi 
(soft jack fruit) ; tuluve kukku (soft mango) . In ancient days too, 
the region of South Kanara must have been famous for the variety 
of soft fruits and may have, therefore, come to be called Tulu- 


History of Tuluva, pp. 1-4. 
n Ibid., pp. 4 ff. 

18 P. Gururaja Bhat: Tulu-nadu, pp. 27 flF. 
Madras District Manuals — - South Kanara, p. 2. 
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nadu outside its own bounds as a mark of distinction. The word 
Tm/m thus appears to be a synonym of the Tamil word tulir which 
stands for a young leaf or tender foliage. As a prop to this theory 
may be quoted the name of an ancient division in the Dharwar 
region, namely Palasika— or Halasige— 12000, evidently named 
after the Palasa tree (Butea frondosa) which must have grown 
in abundance in that region. 

The present work has been spread over ten chapters of which 
Chapter I contains the introductory statements made above. 
Chapters II, III, IV, V and VI deal with the political history of 
the district from the earliest beginnings to the fall of Vijayanagara. 
Of these, Chapter IV on the medieval Alupas commences with 
the reign of Kundavarma whose Kadiri inscription of A.D. 968, 
though a little early to be called medieval, nevertheless marks 
a new beginning in the epigraphical history of the region by 
giving, for the first time, the date of its writing. Chapter VI 
on South Kanara during Vijayanagara times, has grown lengthy. 
This has been to a great extent unavoidable chiefly because the 
history of the many local ruling families had to be narrated as 
and when their records appeared in the chronological sequence. 

It may be felt that the reign periods of the Alupas, in parti- 
cular of the earlier rulers, have been fixed in a rather arbitrary 
way. The fact, however, is that dated references to their reigns 
have been either totally lacking or few and far between. Never- 
theless, the scientific method of assigning dates on palaeographical 
grounds has been strictly followed in such cases. Having been 
closely acquainted with the nature and contents of the early 
records from South Kanara, the present writer feels that future 
discoveries are not hkely to effect drastic changes in the chrono- 
logical and genealogical tabulations arrived at in this work. 

Studies on the Art and Architecture and the Cultural aspects 
of South Kanara have not been included in this work, though 
enough source material is available on these topics. They have 
been left out for want of space. 
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Very little is known about any aspect of life in South Kanara 
at the dawn of South Indian history which is generally dated 
from the rise of the Mauryan empire of Magadha late in the 
fourth century B.G. In those early times this tiny coastal tract 
does not appear to have played any significant role in the history 
of peninsular India, When this is viewed in contrast with the 
very close contacts which its southern counterpart, Kerala or 
the ancient kingdom of the Cheras, maintained with its neigh- 
bours to the east from the earliest historical times, the inevitable 
conclusion is that the comparatively more formidable heights 
and thicknesses of the Western Ghats bordering on South Kanara 
successfully impeded the latter’s contacts with adjacent terri- 
tories in the Deccan as well as in the Tamilian south. Yet this 
geophysical barrier did not leave the district in complete isolation 
even in those early times as is evidenced by the scanty epigraphi- 
cal and literary references to this coastal region, starting from 
the edicts of Asoka himself. 

The second rock edict of Asoka, who ruled over the whole 
of India except the extreme south from about 273-72 B.G. to 
about 232 B.C., while enumerating friendly countries bordering 
his vast empire, mentions five from the south, namely the Choda, 
the Pamdiya, the Keralaputra, the Taihbapainni and the Satiya- 
puto.i Of these the first three represent the three ancient Tamil 
kingdoms of the Cholas, Pandyas and Cheras while the fourth 
was, more likely, Ceylon^ or, less likely, the region around the 
Tambraparni river in the Tinnevelley district of the Madras 
State.3 The fifth name Satiyaputo, which is mentioned as such 


^ R. G. Basak: Asokan Inscriptions ^ pp. 5 fE 
^CIL^ VoL I, p* 117, footnote. 

3 V. A. Smith: Asoka^ The Buddhist Emperor of India, III edn., p. 162. 
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in the Girnar and Kalsi versions, as Satiyapute in the Jaugada 
version and as Satiyaputra in the Shahbazgarhi and Manshera 
versions of the second rock edict, still continues to be a subject 
of controversy. 

It has come to be generally accepted that the Sanskrit version 
of Satiyaputo, Satiyapute or Satiyaputra is Satya-putra. In 
view of the conclusions to be arrived at regarding the location 
of this Satiyaputra in the pages to come, it becomes necessary 
to refer to and to discuss hereunder the important among the 
numerous theories which attempt to identify this name with one 
or the other region of the country. Scholars who have dwelt 
upon this problem have put forth their own arguments in favour 
of locating Asoka’s Satiyaputra with the following regions : 

1) According to V. A. Smith, in all probability the Satiya- 
putra people, kingdom or country “is represented by the Satya- 
mangalam Taluk or sub-division of the Coimbatore District, 
lying along the Western Ghats, and bordering on Mysore, 
Malabar, Coimbatore and Coorg. The town of the same name 
commands the Gazalhatti Pass from Mysore, which used to be 
of strategical importance. 

2) S. V. Venkateswara observes — “Satyaputra was the 
name of the country or people having Kanchipuram for its 
capital” — The author puts forth the following arguments in 
support of the above theory: — 

a) Patanjali (C. 150 B.C.) “mentions not only Pandya, 
Chola and Chera dominions, but also Kanchipura. 
Satyaputra is conspicuous by omission, as Kanchipura 
is in the Asoka edict. One may reasonably be inclined 
to ask if the one name could not be identified with the 
other.” 

b) “Even to-day we find unmistakable evidence of ancient 
Bauddha vestiges at Kanchi”. 

c) “Even to-day the Brahmans of Kanchi use the expression 
Satyavrata-kshetra in their religious rites. In a copper- 


161 . 
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plate grant of the seventeenth century Kanchipura is 
described as Satyavrata-ndmdnkita-Kanchi-divya-kshHra”. 

d) Pinbajagiya Perumal Jiyar, a contemporary of Nam- 
piUai, a desciple of Vadakkuttiruvidi pillai, who was a 
prasishya of the great Ramanujacharya (c. 1100 A.D.), 
the founder of Sri-Vaishnavism, uses the expression 
Satyavrata-kshetra in his Guruparampara.s 

3) According to P. J. Thoma, Satyaputra is the same as 
the Satyabhumi, mentioned “in at least two places in fht KeraUt- 
patti and which lay towards the north of the Gheraman’s kingdom 
(Kerala proper)”.« 

4) S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar says — “The first part of the 
word is generally taken to be Satya. I should like to raise the 
question whether it could not be regarded (even as an Apa- 
bhramsa form) as a derivative from (Chaste wife). It seems 
to me to be a Kannada Apabhrarhsa, meaning “Children of 
women who are peculiarly Sati (Chaste) with reference to the 
prevalent matriarchate where widowhood is impossible. This 
seems possible, as we know that Kannada as a distinct language 
may reach back to Patanjali’s age”. At the end, the revered 
scholar concludes “It seems more likely, therefore, that these 
Satiyaputras were a western people, and have to be looked for 
between the Keralas and the Rashtrakas along the western hills, 
and that it is likely that the Satpute are their modern representa- 
tives. If so, could it not be the collective name of the various 
matriarchal communities like the Tulus and the Nayars of the 
Malabar and Kanara districts of to-day ? ”■? 

5) D. R. Bhandarkar says — “The close correspondence in 
sound of Satiyaputra and Satpute, a surname current among 
the present Marathas, is so striking that I am inclined to hold 
that the Satputes had formerly settled in the south on the Western 
Coast, as the mention of Satiyaputra in the edict points out, and 

^JRAS., 1^18, pp. 541-42. 

^ Ibid., 1923, pp. 411-14. In p. 412 the author defines Satyabhumi 
as roughly corresponding to “North Malabar including a portion of Kasergode 
Taluk, South Kanara.” 

^ Ibid., 1919, pp. 581-84. 
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that they afterwards migrated as far northward as Maharashtra, 
and were merged into the warrior and other elasses.”* 

6) According to G. Buhler “the Satiyaputa is probably the 
king of the Satvats.”9 

7) T. N. Subramaniam observes— “......the boundaries of 

the Kongu-nadu are as follows : In the north Talaimalai (in the 
Satyamangalam Taluk of the Coimbatore district near the 
boundary of the Mysore State), in the south Vaikavur (in Palni 
Hills), in the east Kulitalai (in the Trichy district) and in the 
west the Western Ghats. The Kongu-nadu was governed by a 
line of kings named Kosar, and they are often mentioned in Tamil 
classical literature. They are famous for thtiv Satya. In Aham 
they are often mentioned as — 

Otitumolik-KDsar (196) 

(Kosar that always speak the truth.) 

Vaymoli nilaiya senvilangu nallisai valangelu Kdhr (205) 

(Kosar, whose fame for speaking the truth has reached the 

heaven), etc. 

Again Aham (262) has a reference to a story in which a 
Kosar excused a man who committed a serious crime because he 
spoke the truth. Thus we see that they not only speak the truth, 
but also have a high regard for Satya. The Kosars of Kohgu 
are also of sufficient importance in the history of Tamilaham to 
deserve special mention in the inscription of Asoka. Thus I 
identify the Satyaputra with the Kolars of Kohgu-nadu.”*o 

8) L. D. Barnett says — “Another tribe to whom he (i.e. 
Asoka) ‘1 alludes is that of the Satiya-putas. Possibly they may 
represent the region around Mangalore; but it is at least equally 
likely that they were the fore-fathers of the Satavahana dynasty 

of the Andhra-desa.”‘2 

«JBBRAS., Vol. XXI, p. 898. 

® £/). /ni., Vol. II, p. 466j footnote 2. 

10 1922, pp. 84-86. 

11 The content within the brackets is mine. 

12 The Cambridge History of India, 1922, Vol. I, p. 603. As early as in 1887, 
Dr. Burgess suggested a possible connection between the Satiyaputa and the 
Satavahanas in ASSL, (Amaravati), p. 3. 
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Before discussing the merits or otherwise of the above theo- 
ries, it is necessary to make here a few general observations. It 
may be safely assumed that, with the enumeration of the five 
South Indian countries, the second rock edict of Asoka sought 
to cover the whole area that lay in the extreme south and outside 
his empire. It is known from the provenance of the A^okan 
edicts themselves that the Mauryan emperor’s southern posses- 
sions dug well into the old Mysore State, thus leaving pnly the 
entire Tamil country and the present-day Kerala State and 
South Kanara district in independent existence. It is only 
proper to believe that the Choda, Parhdiya and Keralaputra 
countries of the rock edict meant to cover the entire Tamil and 
Malayalam countries of to-day. We know that from the days 
of the earliest available Tamil literature, for centuries, the 
Chola, Pandya and Chera kingdoms, spread over the Tamil 
and Malayalam regions, loomed large over the possessions of 
numerous petty chieftains, depriving the latter of any significant 
role by themselves, let alone the accumulation of any importance 
to the extent of being mentioned as an independent neighbour 
by Asoka. o Theories based upon the assumption that Satiya- 
putra may refer to another less known or long obsolete region 
within the Tamil country will not, therefore, hold much water. 

It is in this light that Smith’s location of Satiyaputra in the 
Satyamangalam Taluk falls to the ground. As if to give credence 
to his theory Smith says — “In the seventeenth century there 
was a province called Satyamangalam in the Nayak kingdom 
of Madura (Ind. Ant. XLV, p. 200). It is possible that that 
may have been meant by Asoka”. *4 It is well known that 
after the destruction of Vijayanagara in the sixteenth century, 
the vast empire was divided into innumerable bits by warring 
chieftains. Satyamangalam was only one such. Epigraphical 
evidence from the concerned region itself does not help us take back 

It is in. this context that the identification of Asoka’s Tarhbapamni with 
Geylon gains ground at the expense of its identification with the region around 
the Tambraparniriverwhich probably formed a part of the kingdom of the 
Pandyas.; - T \ ■;K': ■ 

1^ Early History of India. IV edn., p. 194, footnote 1. 
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the existence of the province or its name Satyamangalam to 
any antiquity. It is, therefore, surprising that Smith chose to 
identify Satiyaputra, mentioned in the rock edict of the 3rd 
century B.G., with Satyamangalam, a province of the seven- 
teenth century A.D., on the mere ground that both the names 
contain the word Satya in their first half. 

As for the identification of Satiyaputra with the Kanchi- 
puram ‘country’, it should be pointed out that Satyavrata as a 
geographical name has not been shown to be sufficiently ancient. 
It has also been pointed out that Satyavrata, as a place-name, 
denoted, more strictly, only a part of the city of Kanchipuram.u 
This famous city comes into political dominance for the first 
time during the time of the Pallavas in the sixth century A.D.i® and 
in those early times neither the city nor the country for which 
it was the capital was known by the name of Satyavrata. u It 
is obvious that, like Smith, the author of the Kanchipuram 
theory was swayed by the presence of the word Satya in Satiya- 
putra and Satyavrata. It is very probable that Kanchipuram 
and its surroundings formed an integral part of the ChSla kingdom 
of Asbka’s times. If, on the other hand, the Kanchipuram 
region had been of such importance as to be mentioned in Asdka’s 
rock edict, early Tamil literature would not have completely 
ignored its existence. 

Satiyaputra = Satyabhumi is yet another identification ins- 
pired by the common word Satya. The author of this theory 
says — “The legitimate approach to the question seems to be to 
inquire whether the name “Satya” had been formerly used to 
denote any locality or region on the West Coast. The ancient 
literature of that country must enlighten us on the point. Early 
Tamil works like Silappadigdram and Pattu-pdttu were composed 
on the West Coast; and subsequently there arose agglomerations 
of Malabar legends such as Keralotpatti and Keralamdkdtmya h” 


15 1919, p. 581. 

^*5 A History of South India^ 11 edn., p. 

For ancient names of the Pailava country see 1919, pp. 583-84, 

^^JRAS., 1923, pp. 411-14, 
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Early Tamil literature, however, did not help and hence the 
author resorted to Keraldtpatti which, as has already been pointed 
out, mentions the Satyabhumi ‘in at least two places’. The 
untenability of this identification is inadvertantly made out by 
the author himself when he says — “The KeraMapatti is, a legendary 
work of uncertain date, and though it professes to give a continu- 
ous history of Malabar from Parasurama’s days, it is replete 
with anachionisms and inaccuracies, which tend to discredit 
its historical value. On the basis of this unreliable work it 
is not advisable to try to demaicate the boundary of the Kerala- 
putra territory and then to say that whatever land then remained 
in the northern parts of the present-day Kerala State may have 
been known as Satyapotra.20 

The ingenious interpretation of Satiya-putra to mean ‘the 
children of Chaste Women’ and its connection with the matriar- 
chate tribes of the Tulus and the Nayars of Kanara and Malabar 
becomes untenable by the mere fact that the accepted region 
for Keralaputra also contained such matriarchate communities. 
Also, the assumption that the matriarchal system prevailed 
along the West Coast even in the days of Asoka is very difficult 
to substantiate. Moreover, even in the days when clear evidence 
for the existence of the matriarchal system in the West Coast 
becomes available, the people who came to observe this system 
were not named after it as a tribe or community. 

The sequence in which the names occur in the rock edict 
clearly points to the fact that Satiyaputra, like the other four 
names, was located only in South India.21 The Poona region, 
where the Satputes live at present, was definitely included in 
the empire of As 5 ka. Satiyaputa, on the other hand, was an 
independent country. Even the suggestion 22 that the Satputes 
migrated at a later date from their earlier abode in the south 
on the West Coast is not convincing in view of the improbability 


19 pp. 411-12. 

20 Ibid., p. 414. 

21 Vide, Ind. Ant., Vol. 34 (1905), p. 251. 
^^JBBRAS., Vol. XXI, p. 898. 
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of the so-called emigrants retaining their tribal or national 
name which was completely lost upon the tribe or nation from 
which they thus migrated. Again, only the close similarity 
between the names Satiyaputra and Satpute has given birth 
to this theory. 

Biihler does not follow up his suggestion that the Satiyaputa 
was probably the king of the Satvats with any explanations. He 
does not even say who the Satvats were and where they lived. 
The Satvats were an ancient tribe and find mention in the Vedic 
texts. The epic and Puranic traditions place them in the 
Mathura district. At a later time, however, a branch of the 
Satvats seems to have migrated farther south because the Aitareya 
Brahmana describes23 them as a southern people who lived 
beyond the Kuru-Panchala area i.e. beyond the river Chambah 
and were ruled by Bhoja kings.^-t The above location of the 
Satvats does not take them south enough to even remotely con- 
nect them with the independent South Indian kingdom of 
Satiyaputra. 

The attempted identification of the Kosar tribe with the 
Satiyaputra of the Asokan edict is, as yet, the best conceived 
theory on the subject. References to the K5sar in early Tamil 
literature as addicted to truth are clear and not very scanty, and 
their close association with the Tamil country is also well borne 
OUt.25 

There are, however, genuine difficulties in endorsing the 
theory that the Satiyaputra and the ‘Kdsar of the Kohgu Country’ 
were identical. It is clear from passages in early Tamil hterature 
that the Kosar lived not only in the Kohgu country but also in 
some other parts of the Tamil land as well as outside its bounds 
and that the name K5sar applied to the whole of this Kosar tribe, 
wherever they lived, and not to any line of kings who ruled over 
them. The only instance in early Tamil literature connecting 

Aitareya Brahmana, Vlll, 

^ Ray Ghaudhuri: Political History of India, 6th edn., p. 139. 

25 In view of the importance of the Ko^ar to the early history of South 
Kanara, the relevent passages in. early Tamil literature will be discussed in 
detail in the pages to come. 
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the Kosar with the Kohgu country occurs in ^ilappadigdram^ 
where the expression Kong-ilan-Kosar is employed. I lath means 
‘young’ or ‘later’ and thus the expression seems to suggest that 
the Kosar were the inhabitants of some other region and that, 
at a later stage, they migrated to the Kongu country. 

On the other hand, when the references to the Kosar in early 
Tamil literature are assembled in one place and studied together, 
it becomes obvious that they, as a people, were well distributed 
into warrior groups which assisted the many southern rulers in 
battles as mercenary troops. Their presence, in the early history 
of South India as revealed by early Tamil literature, in parts 
of the ancient Ghola and Pandya kingdoms and also in Tulu-nadu 
(i.e. the district of South Kanara) is easily discerrdble.^? Indeed 
the connection of the Kdsar with the Tulu country appears, from 
these literary passages, to have been of a more long-standing and 
original nature. 

In view of these facts, it is unlikely that the rock edict would 
have mentioned a tribe which did not inhabit any one region 
but was constantly on the move. It is more unlikely that a part 
of the tribe living in the Kohgu country, perhaps as the merce- 
naries of the Gholas, would have gained a mention in the rock 
edict of Asoka. In their own homes and to their neighbours, 
they were known as the Kosar. If the rock edict did mean them, 
why were they not named as Kdsar, by their proper name, 
instead of as Satiyaputra after one of their virtues ? 

Barnett’s identification of Satiyaputra with the forefathers 
of the Satavahanas of Andhra-desa fails owing to complete lack 
of evidence. The origin of the Satavahanas is still a subject of 
controversy. His alternative suggestion that Satiyaputra may 
represent the region around Mangalore is interesting though he 
does not adduce reasons for such an identification. 

Vincent A. Smith was the first to suggest the identification 
of Asoka’s Satiyaputra with the Tu|u country i.e. the South 
Kanara district. “Very little can be said about the south- 


2® Silappadigdram, uraipetu-katpirai : 2. 

27 M. A. Durai Arangasajni: Sahgakdlach~chitappuppeyargal, p. 276. 
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western kingdoms, known as Ghera, Kerala and Satiyaputra_ 
The last-named is mentioned by Asoka only, and its exact posi- 
tion is unknown. But it must have adjoined Kerala; and since 
the Chandragiri river has always been regarded as the northern 
boundary of that province, the Satiyaputa kingdom should 
probably be identified with that portion of the Kohkans — -or 
low lands between the Western Ghats and the sea — ^where the 
Tulu language is spoken, and of which Mangalore is the centre.”28 
After defining the bounds of the Tulu country Smith continues— 
“The small area thus defined as occupied by the Tulu language 
seems to be admirably adapted to serve as the equivalent of 
Asoka’s Satiyaputra. It adjoins Kerala, is the territory of a 
Dravidian people, and so completes the summary enumeration 
of the Dravidian nations given in Rock Edict II. ”29 Even 
at that time, Smith, however, had struck a note of doubt — 

the proof of the suggested identity cannot be effected 

until it is shown that the name Satiyaputa is in fact connected 
with the Tuluva country, and at present such proof is lacking.” 

Smith’s thought provoking theory failed to gain any consider- 
able ground chiefly because he himself, without as much as 
adducing any tangible reason for disowning his own Satiyaputa= 
Tuluva theory, deemed it fit to switch over to the Satyamahga- 
1am region in Coimbatore district as the modern representative 
of the ancient Satiyaputra. We have shown above that the 
Satiyaputra =Satyamahgalam theory is wholly untenable. On 
the other hand, the Tuluva theory, originally contributed by 
smith and considered a possibility by Barnett, presents itself as 
the best answer to the Satiyaputra problem for the following 
reasons. 

Smith’s claim that the identification of Satiyaputra with 
Tuluva completes the enumeration of the Dravidian nations 
of Aioka’s times is indisputable. While Tambaparhni covered 
Ceylon, Choda and Pamdiya covered the eastern coast and the 
interiors of the Tamil country. Keralaputra covered the south- 

28 V. A. Smith: Early History of India^ I edn., p. 340. 

29 /nd. Ant, Vol. 34, (1905), p. 251. 
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ern extremes of the West Coast. The picture of the extreme 
south, as detailed in the rock edict would be complete with the 
inclusion of Tuluva or the South Kanara district. The existence 
of this tiny coastal strip as a separate political and linguistic 
entity from its earliest traceable historical moments does justify 
its inclusion in Asoka’s list of independent south Indian king- 
doms. The only new and unidentified name being Satiyaputra, 
its identification with Tuluva ought to have exercised the minds 
of scholars, which, unfortunately, it has not.^o 

The various theories quoted above were all built on the 
belief that Satiyaputra was either the Prakrit form for Sanskrit 
Satya-putra or an expression meaning Satiya-putra= “Children 
of chaste women.” It is, however, likely that, like the other 
four names of south Indian kingdoms, Satiyaputra was the long- 
standing proper name of a territory or a people. In view of 
this and in view of the fact that the Tuluva-part of the West 
Coast alone remains to be mentioned in order to complete the 
picture of independent South India in the days of As5ka, it is 
only proper that we search for any possible relationship between 
Satiya-putra and Tuluva. It may be pointed out in this connect- 
ion that the word Satiya bears close resemblance to Sahya, the 
name of a part of the Western Ghats bordering on Konkan, 
including Tuluva. It is possible that either as a normal deri- 
vation or as a mistake Sahya came to be written in the rock edict 
as Satiya. It is true that the change from Sahya to Sahiya 
Satiya cannot be justified on the basis of any known rules of 
grammar. Yet, the utter incompatibility of the other theories 
based upon Satya and Sati should help render this view a great 
pGssibility.31 

It is well-known that while Malaya represented the range 
of Western Ghats bordering on Kerala, Sahya was the name of 

Even B. A. Saletore, the only scholar who has attempted to write a 
comprehensive history of Tiduva, summarily dismisses the identification of 
Satiyaputra with Tuluva. See History of Tuluva, p. 374. 

31 In this context, the writing of the name Keralaputra as Ketalaputra in 
the Girnar and Kalsi versions of the rockedict proves to be of guiding im- 
portance. 
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its counterpart to the north .^2 The late work called Sahyddri- 
kdnda, which has now come to be appended to the Skandapurdna, 
definitely suggests, by giving the legendary history of Tuluva, 
that the Western Ghats bordering on South Kanara had come 
to be particularly identified with the name Sahya. Again, 
though Sahyadri as the name of a mountain range may have 
extended to the north of South Kanara, the Asokan edict may 
have meant only that length of the range as borders on Tuluva 
for, north of the Tulu Country, the coast was most likely included 
in the vast Mauryan empire.” It has been shown that Pali 
j&M/to=Sanskrit putra at the end of compounds frequently means 
‘belonging to a tribe.’34 Thus, if Satiyaputra could be taken 
to have resulted from Sahyaputra we may conclude that 
the Satiyaputra of the rock edict stood for the Tulu country and 
for the people who had that region for their home. The ethnic, 
political, cultural and linguistic individuality which the Tuluvas 
have maintained from early times is an important justification 
for this identification. 

More information, though of an uncertain nature, on the 
history of South Kanara during and immediately following the 
Mauryan age is furnished by some poets of Sangam literature. 
It has been established on sound reasons that the Sangam age, 
to which belong the anthologies Marrinai, Kurundogai, Aingurunuru, 
Fadiituppatiu, Paripddal, Kalittogai, Aganduutu, Puianduuru and 
Pattuppdttu as also the v^tll-hciown Tolkdppiyarn, a, comprehensive 
treatise on Tamil grammar, lasted during the first three or four 
centuries A.D.” 

Mamulanar, a poet, most probably of the third century A.D., 
whose compositions have been included in the anthologies 
Agandmtu, Nauinai and Kutundogai, says in one of his songs— 36 

32D.G. Sircar: Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, pp. 11, 12 and 23 
note. ■ 

33 For a definition of the southern limits of Aioka’s empire, see V.A. 
Smith : Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India, III edn., p. 8C. 

34 See C II., Vol. I (New edn.). Inscriptions of Asoka, p.3,foot note 7. 

35 See A History of South India, pp. 1 10 flf. 

36 Agam 15. 
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‘rneyrrirriali perumput-chemmaz-KGsar 
Tulu-nddu’ 

‘The Tulu country of the Kosar who adorned their bodies 
with golden ornaments.’ 

This passage is of two-fold importance. It takes the word Tulu, 
as applied to the region concerned and, perhaps, to the people 
who dwelt there and to the dialect which they spoke, to the early 
centuries of the Christian era. It also definitely states that 
the Kosar were the inhabitants of the Tulu country. The Kosar, 
as has been pointed out above, were a warrior tribe and a few 
passages in Sahgam literature refer to their valour. One such 
{f om. Agandnuzu says— 37 

Hrumbidam padutta vaduvudai mugattdr 
karungat-Kohr' 

‘The black-eyed Kosar whose faces bear marks of 
wounds inflicted by iron arms.’ 

Another passage from the Puzandnuru reads— 

‘ ven-vel 

ilam-pal-Kohr vilangu padai kmmd- 
rigalimr-ezindav-agal-Uai murukkm 

perumarak-kamb am ’ 

‘pillars of the marattM trees with their wide leaves at 
which many youthful Kosar aim their shining 
spears to find the best marksman in their midst.” 

We learn ivora Agandnuzu that Chellur, Niyamam, characterised 
by the sound of the roaring waves of the sea, 3? and Podiyil ''o 
were places which belonged to the Kosar. On the strength of 
Mamulanar’s statement, referred to above, that the Kosar 
belonged to the Tulu country, it has been suggested elsewhere'** 
that these places, Chellur, Niyamam and Podiyil may have to 
be located in the Tulu country. It is, however, obvious, on the 
authority of the Sahgam literature, that the Kosar, besides 

38 Pur am 169, lines 8-11. 

3^ xigam 90. 

Agam25l. 

Sangakalach-ckitappuppeyargal^ p, 277 . 
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inhabiting the Tulu Country, lived also in parts of the ancient 
Chola and Pandya kingdoms. As has been suggested earlier, 
they may have migrated into the interiors of the Tamil country 
from Tuluva. The Maduraikkmchi, an ancient Tamil work, 
refers to the Kosar as nanmolik-kusar i.t. ‘the four-tongued Kosar.’ 
This has been taken to mean ‘Kosar who could speak the four 
languages, Tulu, Kannada, Telugu and Tamil. ’‘*2 This may be 
interpreted to mean that the Kosar, even when they disintegrated 
and settled down in different parts of South India, did not lose 
their identity immediately. 

What is of topical interest to us at this stage is the mention 
of the Kosar, in certain passages in Sahgam literature, with 
reference to an invasion of the South by the Mauryas. The 
episode is referred to by Mamulanar in two songs which have 
found their way into the Agananur.u. In view of their importance 
to the early history of Tuluva, they deserve to be discussed in 
some detail. The first song, in its relevent parts, reads — *3 

‘ valkodit- 

tutiaikdl-ama pumiterk-Kdsar 
tonmud-alatt-arunibanaip-podiyil 
intlihi-murasan-kadipigutt-irangat- 
temmunai-sidaitta mnrai Mogiir 
paniydmaiyir-pagai-talai vanda 
mdkelu-tdmi Vamba Moriyar 
pmaiter nemiy-urulya kuzaitta 
vilangu veU-aruviya varai-vdy 

‘On the day of destruction in the battlefield, when the 
Kdiar, whose decorated and quick- wheeled chariots (flew) 
the flags of victory, (beat) their melodious drums resounding 
sharply and at high pitch in their assembling spots under 
the big branches of old and well-spread-out banyan trees, 
as the neighbouring Moriyar came with the great army 
against (the chieftain of) Mogur because of his insubordi- 
nation, the wheels of their quick-wheeled chariots rolled, 

P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar: History of the Tamils^ p. 526, 

Agam 251, lines 6“ 14, 
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reducing (the heights of) the mountain pass with its silvery 

streams. ’44 

The second song, in its relevent parts, reads — 45 
‘olgiyan mada-mayil-olitta pili 
vdnpdl valvit-chutti nUnchilai- 
yavvar vilimbitk-amainda novviyai- 
kanaikural-idaikkum viraiselat kadunganai 
muranmigu vadugar muwuza Miiriyar 
tenzisai madira mumiya varavirku 
vimurav-dngiya paziiyirun-kunzcitt- 
ongadir-ttigiriy-uruliya kuzaitta 
vazai — ’ 

‘With the Vadugar, who excel in fighting, whose powerful 
bows are covered with the feathers shed by languid-looking 
and effeminate peacocks and whose strong arrows, capable 
of causing pain, when fitted to the sharp edges of such 
strong bows, fly fast with roaring sounds, preceding them, 
as the Mdriyar advanced on the mountain in the south, the 
rolling wheels (of their chariots), with bright spokes, reduced 
(the heights of) the sky-high and cold mountain.’ 

These two passages make it clear that the Kosar were the 
main invaders and that the army of the Mdriyar formed the 
supporting rear guard. The first passage implies that the Kdsar 
were aided in their expedition against the defiant chief of Mdgur 
by the Mdriyar. Since this song as well as the other one, already 
referred to, which says that the Kdsar were the inhabitants oj 
the Tulu country, were both composed by the poet Mamulanar, 
it may be safely concluded that the invading Kdsar, who were 
aided by the Mdriyas, were the inhabitants of the Tulu country* 
The second passage also refers to the invasion of the South by 
the Mdriyar but their allies are herein called Vadugar. It will 
be reasonable to assume that the Vadugar of Mamulanar’s 


This and ail other translations of Tamil passages quoted in this chapter 
are free renderings. For an earlier translation^ from which I have chosen to 
differ on certain points, stc History of the Tamils^ p, 520. 

Agam 281, lines 4-12. 
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second passage were the same as the Kosar of the first passage.^s 
In this connection we may study the passage mayil-olitta pili valvir.- 
churri i.e. ‘covering their (i.e. the Vadugar’s) strong bows with 
feathers shed by peacocks’ occurring in the second passage against 
the same poet’s description of Tulu-nadu as ‘a country in whose 
forests the peacocks peck at the well-grown jack fruits {pagal- 
arkai pazaikkat-pili-ttOgai-kkdvif-Ilulu-nddu)A'’ The reference to 
peacocks in these passages helps us to conclude that the K5sar 
and the Vadugar were the inhabitants of the Tulu country and, 
hence, were one and the same. 

To make these passages on the K5sar-Mauryan invasion 
of Mogur fit into the pages of known history is a difficult task. 
The first passage qualifies the Moriyar with the adjective vamba. 
Vambar mt^m ‘vile or insolent persons’ or ‘quarrelsome men’'^» 
and hence, is out of place in a passage which seeks to glorify the 
Mauryan invasion. Vamba, therefore, appears to be a form of 
vambalar meaning ‘neighbours, newcomers’ or ‘guests’.'*® It has 
been generally taken to mean ‘the newly risen’ or ‘newly come’ 
Moriyar and as denoting the imperial Mauryas of Pataliputra.^^ 
It is, however, very difficult to believe that the Mauryas indulged 
in military exploits so far in the south even when their political 
power was at its nascent stage. 

A more apt interpretation of the phrase vamba-Muriyar would 
be ‘the neighbouring Moriyar’. The coastal region to the 
north of the Tulu country was included in the vast Mauryan 


Vadugar (Kannada : Badagam) means ‘the northerners’ and is used in 
Sangam literature to denote people who lived to the immediate north of the 
Tamils i.e. the Kannada, Tulu and Telugu people. 

Agam\5, lines 4-5. The description of the city of Mangalore as 
'mayil-agam~Mahgalapurand (Mangalapuram, where the peacocks dance) 
in a Pandyan copper-plate grant of the 8th century, discussed in chapter III 
below, also shows that the Tamil poets were wont to think of the Tulu country 
in association with peacocks. 

M. Winslow: Tamil & English Dictionary, s.v. 

See A History of South India, pp. 85 f. 
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empire ' and/ perhaps, formed part of the Kohkana^o province 
under the sway of the scions of the imperial Maurya' dynasty* 
ThiS' latter surmise is supported by the existence of the Maury as 
in the Kohkan, as. a ruling family, down to the sixth century A.D., 
when /they were finally destroyed by Chalukya Kirttivarman 
(566/7-598/8 A.D.) of Badami.^v Vamha-Mnnyar may, therefore, 
refer to the Mauryan rulers of the Konkana province who' were, 
geographically, the northern neighbours of the Kosar of Tulu- 
nadu.. 

The death of Asoka sounded the death-knell for his empire. 
Yet, vestiges of the imperial power did survive for over five 
decades after his death. In the course of the empire-wide 

The territorial definition of ancient Konkana is a knotty problem. The 
plural form Kohkane hu^ occurring in the Aihole inscription {Ind, Ant.^ Vol.VIII, 
p. 242, line 10) of Pulakesin II (609/10-642 A.D.) reminds one of the ancient 
name Sapta-Kohkam, This term denotes the whole strip of land lying between 
the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea. According to Wilson (See Asiatic 
Researches^ Vol. XV, p, 47, note) the seven Kohkans were Kerala, Tuluva, 
Gdvarashtra (i.e. modern Goa), the Kohkan proper, Karahataka, Baralatta 
and Barbara. Gundert {Malaydlam Dictionary^ s.v. Kohganam) gives the 
following verse — 

Kdrdtarh cha Virdtam cha Mdrdtam Korhkanarh tathd 

Havyagath Taulavam ch=^aiva Keralam ch — eti saptakarfi 
Fleet {Bombay Gazetteer, Yo\. I, part II, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 282, 
note 5), who acknowledges the historicity of Sapta-Kohkana, includes the 
following divisions in its definition — (1) Travancore and Cochin; (2) Mala- 
bar; (3) South Kanara; (4) North Kanara ; (5) Goa; (6) Ratnagiri; and 

(7) Kolaba, Thana and Surat. In the verse quoted above Havyaga is the 
same as Haive, a division made up of the southern parts of the North Kanara 
Dt. In view of this, Konkana proper may be defined so as to have included, 
besides the southern coastal districts of Maharashtra, Goa and also the northern 
parts of the North Kanara district in those ancient times. The southern part 
of that district, which comes to be called the Haive division in later historical 
periods, appears to have been under the sway of a family of local chiefs in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. To this family may have belonged a 
certain king by the name of Nannai) whose history will be dealt with in the 
pages to come. It will be well to remember that in the eleventh century A.D., 
Goa and its surrounding regions were known by the name of Kohkana-900 
(Fleet: DKD, p. 566). 

51 J/zrf., Vol. VI, pp. 4 ff. 
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confusion which must have resulted from the death of Asoka, 
the Konkana province may have become an independent Maury a 
kingdom interested in the political developments in the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms to its south. It is otherwise difficult to 
believe that either before or during or after the reign of Asoka, 
the Mauryas, with the nucleus of their political power still at 
Magadha, would have exerted themselves in subduing the chief- 
tain of a principality which does not render itself even to positive 
identification. I, therefore, hold that the Vamba-Moriyar were 
the Mauryas of Kohkan who rose to independent political power 
sometime after the death of Asoka and continued to rule in the 
Kohkan region till their defeat by Kirttivarman in the sixth 
century A.D. 

From the study of the above passages, it may be concluded 
that the Moriyar invaded Mogur, not on their own but as the 
allies of the Kosar of Tulu-nadu whose suzerainty the chieftain 
of Mogur appears to have contested. Mogur, therefore, may 
be deemed to have been a tiny principality bordering on Tulu- 
nadu. Since the poems refer to the crossing of a mountain-pass 
by the chariots of the Kosar and the Moriyar, M5gur was, in all 
probability, a kingdom on the eastern slopes or at the eastern 
foot of the Western Ghats i.e. in the north-western extremes of 
the Tamil country. 

The results of the Kdsar-Moriyar invasion of Mogur are 
nowhere mentioned. But, during what may be discerned as the 
chronologically subsequent stage in South Indian history, as 
seen through Sangam literature, the Kosar are found to be the 
enemies of the king of Tuluva and friends of Mogur! 

This king of Tuluva was known by the name of Naniian 
and figures in quite a few compositions assignable to the Sangam 
age. The poet Mamulanar, in the same poem^^ in which 

Agam 15 . The text, in its relevent parts, reads — 

“ Tuiu-natl-anna 

vaT.un-gai vambalart-tdhgum panbif.- 

chetinda cherich-chemmal 

ckuli-yanaich-chudarppun Pfannart” 

“Nappan, wearing lustrous ornaments and with his royal elephant, 
the great king of the country which is renowned for its quality oj 
sustaining its indigent neighbours i.e. the Tulu coimtry.” 
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he associates the Kosar with Tulu-nadu, says that Nannau was 
the 'great king of the country which was firm in its quality of 
sustaining indigent neighbours. Since we learn from a few 
Other songs53 that the Kosar assisted a Tamil chieftain in his 
war against Nanjiaji and that they also fought against him on 
their own, it may be suggested that Nanjian invaded the Tulu 
country, drove the Kosars out and made it his own. From 
where did this Najijiaji come and occupy the Tu|u country ? 
Palaipadiya Perungaduhgo, a Sahgam poet, in one of his 
songs, 54 says — 

‘ponpadu Konkdna Nanuau namdttu 
Elir-kutiram ’ 

‘The Elil hilps of the good country of Nanpaii, the gold- 
producing Konkana.’ 

We have already stated the Konkana as a territorial entity 
does not lend itself to easy definition and that, in ancient times, 
the whole of the West Coast was divided into seven divisions, all 
of them known by the common name of Konkana. It will be 
seen from what follows that the conquest of Tuluva brought 
Nannaji into close contact with the Tamil rulers. Prior to his 
Tuluva occupation, Nannan, therefore, may have been ruling 
over a smalll kingdom to the south of the Konkana kingdom 
of the Mauryas and to the north of Tuluva i.e. in the southern 
parts of the North Kanara district roughly corresponding to 
Havyaga or the Haive division. At any rate, neither was 
Naiiiiaii the ruler of the Mauryan Konkana nor did he belong 
dynastically to the Mauryan stock; or else, the Sahgam poets 
would not have ignored these important points. It may be that 
his frequent wars with the tiny kingdoms to his immediate south 
and south-east were justified by the fact that the Mauryan power 
to his north was more formidable and friendly as against the 
formers. 

55 Agam 113, 208; Kutundogai: 73, 292. 

54 Harrinai: 391, lines 6-7. 

55 The Elil hill, also known as Elil-malai and Sapta-saila, is the Mount 
D’Ely of the medieval geographers and is about 16 miles to the north of Can- 
nanorein Kerala State. 
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References to Najinan in Sangam literature illustrate his 
ambitious character and his successful career. After his occu- 
pation ofTulu-nadu, Nanjian appears to have turned his attention 
further to the south. He conquered and annexed Puli-nadu, 
probably a small territory on the west coast adjoining the Tulu 
country, and, as will be seen subsequently, included in the Chera 
kingdom. The Elir-kunram, which is stated in the passage 
quoted above to be in the ‘good country of Najigan’, was, in all 
probability, situated in this Puli-nadu. With the conquest of 
Tuluva and Puli-nadu, the road to the ancient Tamil kingdoms 
lay open before the enterprising Nanjian.sfi 

Sangam poets refer to a number of battles in which Nannan 
fought against one Tamil king or another. One battle against 
Palaiyaji, perhaps a commander of the Chola forces^’ and ruler 
of Mogur^Sj is described as follows — 

‘jVflSSfl?? Errai natumpun-Atti 
tumarun-kaduntitat-Kankan Katti 
pontfani val-vit-Punturaiy-eni-ang- 
ant-avar kuUiya valapparun-kattUrp- 
pamndupadap-pamip-Palaiyan pattem’^^ 

‘There, on that day (of battle) Palaiyaii, after making (the 
battle-field) the grave (for the armies) of Nangan, Errai, 
Atti, with perfume applied, Kahkan, the zealous fighter. 

Attempts so far made at reducing Sangam literature into history have 
produced, at the hands of various scholars, results which are mutually 
contradictory. The above narration is the result of my study of Sangam 
literature with reference to the history of Tuluva. 

See Sivaraja Pillai: The Chronology of the Early Tamils^ pp. 76 flF. 

The Maduraikkaftchi (lines 507-509) says— 

‘malaiy-olukk-araap-pilaiya vilaiyuf- 
Palaiyat! Mogur-avaiyagam vilahga 
nanmolik-Kosar vilahgiy-anna” 

“As the four-tongued Kosar appeared in the assembly place of 
Palaiyan’s Mogur, where the crops never fail because the rains never 
cease.” This Palaiyan was, perhaps, a descendant of that chief 
ofMogur who had to face the joint Ko^r-Moriyar invasion. It is, 
however, not known if the Ko^ar assisted Pajaiyap in this battle. 
Agam 4:4:, lines 7-11. 
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Katti and the gold-ornamented Punrurai with his strong 
bow, and after giving them (i.e. the dead) as prey for the 
hawks, himself was killed (in battle).’ 

This passage thus presents Nannaji at the head of a confederacy, 
the other members of which were probably petty chieftains of 
the Tamil country. It is not known if Nan nan and his allies 
fought as the defenders or were jointly invading the Ghola terri- 
tory. In view of PaJaiyaij’s death in the battle, victory may 
have rested with Napiiap and his allies. 

The fact that Nannaji could muster the assistance of five 
Tamil chieftains suggests his immense strength and resources. 
Nanijan also invaded Pullu-nadu, which has been identified 
elsewhereso with the southern portion of the Coimbatore district. 
Napnap’s chief antagonist in this war was one Ay Eyinaij who, 
it has been suggested, ei may have been a subordinate of the 
then Chola king Veliyan Venmaji. The poet Paranar gives^ 
a graphic account of this encounter, in which Najjjian’s triumph 
was largely due to his general Minili — 

‘ koditterp- 

polampun Nanuau PuUu-nddu kadind-exta 
ydl-isai matugiz-Pdliy-anga- 
n-anjal-eniav-Ay-Eyina- 
n-igaladu kafpixi Miniliy-odu tdkkit-tan~ 

U-uyir koduttauanP 

‘On the bejewelled Nannan, with his bannered chariot, 
invading Pullu-nadu, Ay Eyijiaii the fierce, fought at Paji 
(which was) bewitched by the music of the YaJ, with Minili, 
whose virtue was to kill his enemies, and gave up his life.’ 
Ay Eyinan’s valiant death at the hands of Minili is alluded to 
by the same poet in another63 of his songs — - 

The Chronology of the Early Tamils, p. 78. 

Ibid., pp. 78 — ’79. Krishnaswami Aiyangar {The Beginnings of Soutf^ 
Indian History, p. 198), however, says he was the commander-in-chief of the 
• Ghera: - v? '?■- r ■ 

Agam 396, lines 1-6. 

Agam 208, lines 5-9. 
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Xi-aliyiyalvalkkaip-Falip-patandalai- 
y-ilaiy-ani yduaiy-iyaTjT Miniliy-odu 
nmpagalutra cheruvii-pwkuTn- 
d-olvdn mayangamar vtlnd-exif 

‘In the battle field at Paji, (which is) by nature liberal in 
giving away its riches, Ay Eyijiai}, (the subordinate?) of 
Vefiyaji Venmaij, fought with Minili, who was like a be- 
jewelled elephant, in the encounter which occurred at midday 
and, after causing great confusion (in enemy ranks) with his 
glittering sword, himself fell (in the battle).’ 

In yet another songS'f Paranar gives the following account of 
Nannag’s war against Pullu-nadu — 

‘ Naman Pdli- 

y- uttaru-marabin-anjuvaru peyk- 
kutt-edir-konda vdy-moli ffimili 
puUizk-emam-dgiya perum-peyar 
vellatt-dnaiy-adigaz konzu-van- 
d-olvdl-amalaiy-ddiya ml' 

‘That day when the adigar met Himili^s with his fearful 
army of fiends (drawn) from the subjects of the ancient 
Pali of Naiinan they, having killed and taken his celebrated 
and huge elephant, which had caused bewilderment at 
Pullu, fought noisily with their glittering swords.’ 

The first two passages make it clear that though Najinan’s in- 
vasion was of PuUu-nadu, the battle alluded to was fought at 
Pali. Pali was not in the invaded territory but was an important 
fort in the kingdom of Najinap himself. Paranar says— «« 
‘Nanmu-udiyau-arungadip-Pdlit- 
toumudir velir-dmbiuar vaitta 
pon ’ 

‘The gold kept in the well protected Pali of Nagnan-udiyan, 
under the protection of the velir (i.e. petty chieftains) of old 
and ancient (families).’ 

“ Agam 142, lines 9-14. 

Nimili is obviously a mistake for Mifiili, the name as it occurs in the 
other two passages quoted. 

Agam 258, lines 1-3. 
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The above passages may, therefore, be interpreted to mean that 
Nanrja}! raided Pullu-nadu and that, as a measure of retaliation, 
his own kingdom was subjected to invasion. Nannan does not 
appear to have gained Pullu-nadu but, at the same time, he 
appears to have successfully warded off the retaliatory raids. 
Of his enemies. Ay Eyinan was, perhaps, the chief of Pullu-nadu 
and the Adigar may have been his subjects. 

Paranar also speaks^^ of the peacocks dancing joyously 
in the hill of Pali, situated in the long mountain range of Elil, 
the country of Nannan whose whizzing javelin pierced through 
and broke the resistence of his enemy Pindap. We are not 
told who this Pindan was but, most likely, he was one of the 
petty chieftains of the Tamil country. 

In addition to his high renown as a great warrior, Naii}ian 
also gained the ungainly epithet of pen-kolai-purinda Mamav., 
‘Nannan, the woman-killer’. The incident which brought 
Nannan this ill-fame is narrated^ by Paranar in the following 
lines — 

‘manniya senrAv-omudal-arivai 
pmaiaru pasungdy tmiadoa-iappai- 
k-onbadiri-onbadu kaliry-od-avanirai 
ponsei-pdvai koduppavun-koUdu 
penkolai purinda Nawatf 

‘Nannan, who killed a damsel with beautiful eyebrows, 
who had gone to the river for a bath, for the guilt of having 
eaten an unripe fruit (which had fallen from a tree in his 
garden and was) carried away by the currents even though 
he was offered eightyone male elephants and a statue of 
her weight in gold (as compensation).’ 

We also learn that at the end of battles, Nannan as the victor 
was merciless towards his vanquished foes. Paranar says^^ in 
this connection, that Nannati, with his javelin held aloft, made 
many enemy kings, endowed with magnificient horses, flee from 

Agam 152, lines 9“ 14. 

Kufjindogai: 292^ lines 1-5. 

JVairJnai: 270, lines 7-10. 
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the battle-fields aad bound their elephants with ropes made out 
of the hair-locks of the captive women belonging to his vanquished 
enemies. 

We had earlier suggested that Nannan appears to have 
deprived the Kosar of their hold on Tulu-nadu. This naturally 
earned for him the enmity of these war-like people. Nannan 
appears to have had a difficult time warding off the retaliatory 
raids of the Kosar on his territory. Paranar says — 

■ ffaman 

natu-ma konzu ndtti^-pSgiya- 
v-outu-molik-KOsar ’ 

‘The truthful Kosar who killed the famed elephant of 
Nannan and entered his country.’ 

Nannan, however, appears to have cleared his country of the 
invading Kosar for, when he was drawn into his final battle by 
his Chera adversary, he was still in possession of his territories. 

It has earlier been pointed out that Nannan had taken Puji- 
nadu by his war against the Chera armies.'^J The Chera king 
Kalangayakkanni Narmudich-Cheral met Nannan in a great 
battle at Vagai with a view to regaining the lost territory. The 
poet Kalladanar describes’^ the battle and its results in these 
terms — 

‘ Vdgaip-perundutaich-cheruvit,- 

polambun JSfamau porudu kalatt-oliya 
valampadu kotr,an tanda vdyvdt- 
Kalangdykkami ffdrmudich-Ckera- 
l-ilanda nddu tand-awcd 

‘In the battle at the big port-town of Vagai, the bejewelled 
Nannan having perished in the battle field, the great victory 
of the powerful Kalangaykkanni Narmudich-Cheral gave 
him back his lost waiw (i.e. Puji-nadu).’ 


™ 73, lines 2-4. 

If Ay Eyiijaji’s identification with the Chera commander-in-chief is 
accepted, it follows that the battle of Vagai was not the first major war of the 
Cheras against NaflQaij. 

Agam. 199, lines 19-23. 
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Thus ended the crowded chapter of Nannati’s life. From 
the many references to this valiant ruler in Sahgam literature 
we gather that, at the zenith of his power, he was the master of 
Kohkana (i.e. the southern parts of the North Kanara District), 
Tuluva (i.e. the district of South Kanara), Puji-nadu (perhaps 
a small coastal tract to the immediate south of Tuluva) and 
even the north-western frontier of the Tamil country .73 He 
was not merely an ambitious conqueror and an oppressor of his 
enemies but was munificent in giving away his wealth to the 
needy. 

The date of Nannan is impossible to fix. All that can be 
ventured at this stage of our knowledge of the early history of 
South India is that Nannan may have lived and ruled sometime 
in the first three centuries of the Christian era.^-t 


73 Krishnaswanii Aiyangar: The Beginnings of South Indian History^ p, 128. 

74 Sivaraja Piliai creates two Nan na|is and assigns Nanijan I, the enemy of 
Palaiyan and Pindan and the leader of the confederacy of Errai, Atti, Kahkan 
and Katti, to the second, and Nan 3:ian II, who, according to him, may have been 
the grandson of Nangai:i I and who was killed by the Chera king Narmu(Jich- 
Cheral, to the fifth generations of Sangam literature. According to Piliai, the 
second and the fifth generations lasted from 25 B.C. to I A.D. and from 50 A.D. 
to 75 A.D. respectively. But, while the historical gleanings that have been 
gathered from the works of the Sangam age are indeed genuine, the historical 
and chronological sequence that has been created for those points of history 
by various scholars is not, in the least, directly or indirectly, suggested by the 

works themselves. Piliai (ibid., pp. 16-17) himself says — “ the various 

poems have been collected and arranged on principles of pure literary form 
and theme by a late redactor This literary arrangement has dis- 

torted the chronology of the works in the most lamentable manner imaginable* 
The whole mass has been thus rendered unfit for immediate historical hand- 
ling.” In view of this, it is not advisable to assign the numerous kings and 
chieftains, figuring in the Sangam works, to any one of the ten generations 
and then to assign a period of twenty-five years to each generation starting 
from 50 B.C., as has been done by Piliai, especially when epigraphical and 
other historical evidence in support of such hypotheses is completely lacking. 
When the history of the extreme South becomes clear with the appearance of 
historical inscriptions in about the sixth century A.D., the Sangam age finds 
no mention indicating thereby that it had by then become old and forgotten. 
Nannan of Tulu-nadu is found completely ignored in the local legends of 
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The end of the brilliant career of Nannan leaves Tuluva 
once again in historical darkness until we move down to the 
fifth century A.D., when we again come across an evidence of 
uncertain nature in the Halmidi Kannada inscription of the 
Kadamba king Kakusha (c. 430-450 A.D.), In between the 
death of Nannan and the rise of the early Kadambas, Tuluva 
may have remained in the possession of Nannan’s unknown 
successors or may have become independent. 

^ entering into a discussion on the Halmidi inscription 

and its relevence to the history of South Kanara, we may pause 
to examine two points which may have a bearing on Tuluva 
history. 

Ptolemy, the Greek geographer of about the middle of the 
second century A.D., mentions, among the inland towns of the 
pirates, Olokhoira.’^J Khoira being equal to kheda, it has been 
suggested elsewhere’® that Ptolemy’s Olokhoira is to be identified 
with Alvakheda, which is one of the names given to South Kanara 
district in historical times. The earliest epig'aphical refe ence 
to this region as Alvakheda occurs in an inscription” of the 
Rashtrakuta emperor Prabhutavarsha Govinda III (A.D. 792- 
814) from Mavali, Sorab Taluk, Shimoga district, Mysore State, 
wherein it is referred to as a six thousand division. If this 
dentification of Ptolemy’s Olokhoira with Alvakheda is accepted, 
and the identification is no doubt convincing, it becomes a matter 
of interest that Alva=Aluva=Alupa as the name of a country 
or a people or a dynasty existed even as early as the middle of 
the second century A.D. 


Tuluva itself like xYit Sahyadri-kdnda and the Gramapaddhati which commence 
their incoherent historical accounts of the region from the rise of the early 
Kadambas in the fourth century A.D. In view of all these facts I have con- 
fined myself to the imcommitting statement that Nannan, like all the other 
kings and chieftains who figure in the Tamil works of the Saiigam age, appears 
to have lived and ruled sometime in the first three centuries of the Christian era. 

75 Ind. ML, Vol. Xin, p. 367. 

7^ Lewis Rice: Mysore and Coorg from the insicrptions, p. 137; Saletore: 
History of Tuluva, p. 56. 

77^/,, Cam,, VoL VIII, Sb. iO. 
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The records of the Satavahanas, who succeeded to the 
south-western possessions of the Maurv’an empire, do not make 
any direct references to Tiiluva. In the Xasik ca\’c inscription'* 
of their most powerful monarch Gaiitamiputra Satakarni, \\‘ho 
held s%vay over an extensive empire in tiie first quarter of the 
second century A.D., a claim is made in a conventional rather 
than historical vein, that he ruled over even the Sahya and 
Malaya mountains. It is, however, not known if Sahya in 
this instance was meant to include the Tuju country too. 

The middle of the fourth century A.D. saw the advent 
of Mayurasarma as the ruler of the Kadambamandala. 
Not much historical evidence has come down to us which 
categorically proves that the Tu|u country was, at any time 
during the existence of the early Kadambas as a ruling power, 
from the middle of the fourth to the middle of the sixth century 
A.D., under Kadamba suzerainty. Though the Ghandravalli 
Prakrit inscription’^ of Mayurasarma does not include the 
Tulu country in the long list of his conquests, local traditions of 
the Brahmins and the Jains of South Kanara assert that Mayura- 
sarma was one of the earliest rulers of Tuluva. Buchanan, w'ho 
has recorded this tradition, quotes the Jains as holding that 
Mayurasarma lived at Barakuru and governed all Tuluva 
without any superior. Though the dates given by these tradi- 
tional accounts for this Kadamba ruler as well as for other kings 
whom they remember are no more historical than the creation 
of the western coa tal tract by Parasurama, Mayurasarma’s 
association with Tuluva as its ruler may be considered a historical 
fact. The possible connection between the Kadambas and 
Alupas, indicated in the Halmidi inscription*’, lends support 
to this suggestion. The silence of the Ghandravalli inscription 
in this regard may be either because the conquest of Tuluva was 
not considered to be as important an achievement as the other 

7* Ep. Ind., VoL VIII, p. 60, line 2. 

■^^ARMAD., 1929, p. 50. 

*0 A Journey from Madras through Mysore, Canara and Malabar, Vol. Ill, pp. 31 > 

82, and 98. 

*’ ARM AD., 1936, pp. 72 ff. and plate. 
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ones or because Tuluva was conquered at a date subsequent to 
the writing of the inscription itself. The claim that Mayura- 
sarma lived at and ruled from Barakuru may merely mean 
that his representative in Tuluva had his headquarters at that 
port-city. 

The claim which a later tradition, as narrated, for instance, 
in a Talagunda inscription82 of Hoysala Vira Ballala II (1173- 
1220 A. D.), makes for the mythological hero Mukkanna or Tril5- 
chana Kadamba that he induced thirtytwo Brahmana familes 
from Ahichchhatra-agrahara in the north to move down to the 
south and established them in the great agrahara of Sthanugudha 
(i.e. modern Talagunda, the find-spot of the inscription) is made 
for Mayurasarma himself with reference to Tuluva in the 
Sahyadn-kdnda which says” 

Mayura-namd nripatir-Hemdhgada-^*kumdrakah 
Ahikshetra-sthitdn viprdn-dgatdn dvija-pungavdn 
sa-putra-pautra-sahitdn sampujya vividhdn = nripah 
prasddayitvd tan viprdn dhana-satkdra-bhdjanaih 
agrahdrm=chakdr—dsaudmtrirhsad-grdma-hhedatah 
tatra tatra dvija-vardn sthdpaydmasa bhupatih 
These stanzas proclaim that Mayura, son of Hemangada, worship- 
ped the many Brahmanas who had come from Ahikshetra with 
their sons and grandsons, and after pleasing them with gifts of 
wealth etc., created thirtytwo agrahdras in as many villages and 
settled them. The Sahyddri-kdnda continues to say that in course 
of time Mayurasarma, seeing the whole world in the grip 
of Kali, placed his kingdom in the care of his ministers and went 
away for doing tapas after nominating his infant son Chandrah- 
gada as his successor. The import of the Brahmanas into the 
south from Ahichchhatra, Hemangada and Chandrahgada 

” Cara., Vol. VI, Sk. 186. 

Sahyadri'kanda (ed. by J. Gerson Da Gunha, Bombay, 1877), Chapter 8, 
verses 2-4. 

Hemangada does not appear in any historical document and hence i® 
obviously a fictitious name. Lewis Rice {Mysore and Coorgfrom the inscriptions, 
p. 25) makes one Chandravarma II the father of Mayurasarma. Neither 
does this name deserve to be considered as historical. 
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being the father and son respectively of Mayursarma and the 
Kadamba monarch’s abdication of his hard-earned throne are 
all points which stand unsupported by early historical evidence, 
and, therefore, deserve to be dismissed as concoctions of a later 
period. The association of Mayurasarma with Tuluva may 
at best be extended to mean that he and the other historical 
personages who succeeded him in the early Kadamba line were, 
to an unknown extent, masters of the Tulu country. 

It is in this context that the Halmidi Kannada inscriptions^ 
of Kakusthavarma (430-450 A.D.), the great-grandson of 
Mayurasarma, gains in importance for, if the interpretation of 
its contents as made by the Mysore Archaeological Department 
is to be accepted, it becomes apparent that the king of the 
Alapagana=Alupas, Pasupati by name, was a feudatory of the 
Kadamba king. The find-spot of the inscription, Halmidi, is 
a village about seven miles north-north-west of Belur, close to 
the boundary line of the Belur and Chikmagalur Taluks, the 
western boundaries of both of which run in common with a part 
of the eastern boundary of the South Kanara district 

The contents, in brief, of the Halmidi record, which is 
incidentally the earliest Kannada inscription so far discovered, 
are as follows; During the reign of king Kakustha, Mrigesa 
and Naga, (the governors ? ) of Naridavile-nadu, made a grant 
for military service, of the villages Palmadi and Mulivalli, to 
Vija Arasa of Salbahga, the beloved son of Ella Bhatari who, 
in the presence of the heroic men of the Sendraka and Bana 
countries, fought the Kekayas and Pallavas, pierced them and 
(thus) raced to victory at the word of Pasupati, who was like a 
Pasupati to the Alapa-gana, who was the moon to the spotless 
firmament called Bhatari-kula and who was full of heroism and 
action in slaying his enemies in their hundreds in the many 
battle-fields of Dakshinapatha.®« 

ARM AD., 1936, pp. 72 flF. and plate. 

This is a summary of the contents of the record as given in the pages of 
the Annual Report referred to above. The inscription is much worn out and not 
all the readings given in the Annual Report (p. 78) are convincing, especially 
in the case of the first few and the last few lines. Any improvements in the 
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It has been suggesteds’ that Alapa is the same as Alupa, 
the name of the dynasty which ruled over the greater part of 
South Kanara at least from the middle of the seventh century, 
and that Pasupati, the chief of the Alapa-gana, was the then 
ruler of the country of the Alupas. As a dynastic name it occurs 
most often as Alupa, sometimes as Aluva and twice, in the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription's of Mahgalesa and the Mmuturu 
grant of the 7th century^®, as Aluka, But in the Halmidi 
inscription we find the two most persistent vowels in the dynastic 
name, initial d and medial u both changed to a. This, however, 
should not be a serious impediment to the equation of Alapa to 
Alupa because the very etymology of the term Alupa is still a 
matter of controversy. 

The Halmidi record eulogises Pasupati as Bhatari-kul- 
dmala-vytima-tdf-ddhindthan i.e. the moon in the spotless firmament 
of the Bhatari-kula. This epithet would make Pasupati a 
member of the Bhatari family, a name which is not applied to 
the Alupas by any other source. If Pasupati is to be accepted 
as an Alupa king, it will have to be conceded that, by the time 
the Alupas again enter into historical limelight in the middle 
of the seventh century, their connection with the Bhatari-kula 
had come to be forgotten. 

Ella-Bhatari and his son Vija Arasa were probably related 
in some way to Pasupati as is evidenced by the term Bhatari 
appended to the father’s name. Vija Arasa is described in the 
record as belonging to Salbahga which has been identified®o 
with a village of that name situated to the north of Shimoga. 
It will be shown in the next chapter that parts of the Shimoga 
district fell within the territorial possessions of the early Alupas. 
The association of Vija Arasa with Salbanga and the association 


readings, however, are unlikely to change the contents, as given in the Report^ 
to any considerable degree. 

87 ARMAD., 1936, p. 79. 

88 Ind. Ant.^ Vol. XIX, p. 1 7, line 7. 

8^ Andhra Pradesh Govt. Archaeological Series^ No, 6. 

ARMAD., me, p. SL 
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of Pasupati, the chief of Alapa-gana, with the Bhatari-kula thus 
lend support to some extent for the equation of Alapa to Alupa. 

The Sendraka country probably included the western 
part of the Shimoga district and also portions of North Kanara^i 
and was thus adjacent to South Kanara. Naridavile-nadu and 
the other places mentioned in the inscription, namely Palmadi 
(s.a. Halmidi, the find-spot of the inscription), Mulivalli, etc. 
were all situated in the Hassan district which neighbours on the 
district of South Kanara. It will be shown in the next chapter that 
the early Alupas, i.e., Aluvarasa I and his immediate successors, 
occupied positions of importance outside the Tuluva under the 
imperial houses of Vatapi and Manyakheta even as Pasupati did 
under the Kadambas of Banavasi. The geographical proximity 
of the place-names to South Kanara and the historical analogy of 
the careers of Pasupati and the early Alupas further strengthen 
the identification of Pasupati as an Alupa ruler. 

It may, however, be argued that the name Pasupati is not 
found given to any other Alupa king in the long history of that 
dynasty. This objection is effectively countered by the fact 
that names such as Ranasagara, Chitravahana and Prithivi- 
sagara, borne by some of the early Alupa rulers, do not at all 
repeat themselves in the later history of this dynasty. 

The religion of the early Alupas was Saivism and their ins- 
criptions clearly show that the early rulers did much to maintain 
and improve the Sarhbhukallu temple of Somesvara in their 
capital Udayapura. In this light also, Pasupati as the name of 
an Alupa ruler sounds convincing. 

An inscription^^ in Sanskrit, palaeographically assignable 
to the period of Kadamba Kakusthavarma, from Talagunda 
itself, speaks of a Pasupati, his gifts and his prowess in battles 
in the South. This inscription also refers to one Kakustha, an 
ornament to the Bhatari-vam^a, as the son of Lakshmi, a 
Kadamba princess. Since the inscription is fragmentary, it 
is not possible to state definitely the relationship that subsisted 

91 Ibid., p. 79. 

92 1911, p. 33 and plate, 
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between Pasupati on the one hand and Kakustha-Bhatari and 
his mother Lakshmi on the other. From the sequence of occur- 
rence of the names in the available text of the inscription it may, 
however, be suggested that Pasupati, in all probability, was 
the husband of Lakshmi and father of Kakustha. The prove- 
nance and palaeography of the inscription as well as the reference 
to the Bhatari-vamsa render the identification^^ of Pasupati 
of this record with his namesake in the Halmidi inscription a 
great possibility. 

Another inscription^* from Talagunda, of the time of 
Kakusthavarma and his son Santivarma, states that the 
former caused the expansion of the royal families of the Guptas 
and others by means of his daughters. In view of this, it has 
been suggested^s that Pasupati was one of the rulers to whom 
Kakusthavarma gave away one of his daughters, Lakshmi, 
in marriage. If this view is accepted, it will not be the only 
instance of a feudatory Alupa ruler contracting matrimonial 
alliance with the house of his suzerain for, as is revealed by the 
Shiggaon plates^s of Ghalukya Vijayaditya (696-733/34 A.D.), 
the queen of Ghitravahana I, an early Alupa king, was Kuihku- 
madevi, the sister of the emperor Vijayaditya. 

Thus, if Pasupati is taken for an Alupa king, the Talagunda 
inscription would give us the name of his son, and, perhaps, 
successor Kakustha-Bhatari. The Talagunda record eulo- 
gises Kakustha-Bhatari in glowing terms. He was the receiver 
of blessings from brahmanas who had been liberally rewarded 
by him in numerous sacrifices; he became the leader of ten 
mandalikas with control over the customs duties and also the chief 
among the wise {dasa-mandalikesku ndyakatvarh saha sulkena cha 

^Ubid., 1936, p. 78. 

Ep. Ind-i Vol. VIII, pp. 33, (line 12) and 36, verse 31. The editor as- 
cirbes this important record to the reign of Kakusthavarman. For a paper 
which proves this inscription to have belonged to the times of Kakusthavarman 
as well as his son Santivarman, see Journal of Indian History (Trivandrum), Vol. 
XXVII, pp. 161 ff. 

95 ARMAB., 1936, p. 78. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp. 317 ff. and plates. 
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b^dhinam=^ avdpya) . This inscription further states that Kaku- 
stha-Bhatari pleased his master [svdmin), the king [kshitipa), by 
his modesty and also by the additions he made to the royal 
treasury. The king who is thus referred to as the master of 
Kakustha-Bhatari undoubtedly belonged to the Kadamba 
house and was either Kakusthavarma himself or his immediate 
successor Santivarma (450-475 A.D.). 

In the second half of the sixth century, Kadamba supremacy 
in the Deccan was irretrievably broken by the might of the 
Badami Chalukya ruler Kirttivarman I (566/7-597/8 A.D.). 
From then onwards, though the Kadambas continued their 
lingering existence till the middle of the seventh century, they 
had become feudatories of the Chalukyas and were shorn of all 
their imperial possessions. 

We do not know for how long Kadamba rule over the Tulu 
country, established by Mayurasarma and spoken of in the 
Sahyadri-kdnda, and maintained by Kakusthavarma as suggested 
by our understanding of the Halmidi and Talagunda inscriptions, 
continued after the reign of the latter Kadamba king. We do 
know this much that the Mahakuta pillar inscription®* of Mahga- 
lesa, while claiming that Kirttivarman conquered Vaijayanti 
(i.e. Banavasi, the capital city of the Kadambas), also claims 
that he subdued the Aluka (i.e. the Alupa king of South Kanara), 
implying that Tuluva was at that time under the sway of the 
Alupas. This takes us to the next chapter which deals with 
the history of the Early Alupas. 

Before turning our attention to the early Alupas it may be 
well to assemble hereunder the few names which have been 
shown above to be associated with the Tulu country. 

Sangam Age (First three centuries of the Christian era): 

Kosar (a tribe which inhabited the Tulu country) 


A History of South India, II edn., p. 107. 
®* Ind. Ant, Vol. XIX, p. 17, line 7, . 
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Nannan (a ruler of Konkana, i.e. the southern parts of North 
Kanara, who occupied Tuluva, probably after driving 
out the Kosar.) 

Kadamba dynasty 

Mayurasarma (345-370 A.D.) 


Kakutsthavarmma (430-450 A.D.) 

I Alapa = Alupa 

Lakshmi married to Pasupati 

1 

Kakustha - Bhatari 

Ella-Bhatari and Vija-Arasa who are mentioned in the 
Halmidi inscription appear to have been related in some way 
to the Alapa=Alupa house in view of the family name Bhatari 
with which both Pasupati and Ella are associated. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE EARLY ALUPAS 

The Mahakuta pillar inscription, of the Badami 
Chalukya king Mangalesa (597/8-609/10 A.D.), dated in 
602 A.D., states that his predecessor and elder brother 
Puru-Ranaparakrama {i.e. Kirttivarman I who ruled from 
566/7 A.D. to 597/8 A.D.) conquered, besides many other coun- 
tries, Aluka and Vaijayanti. In the course of editing this im- 
portant record. Fleet observed' that Aluka ‘may possibly denote 
the Nagas, who in early times were powerful in the more western 
parts of the country that became included in the Chalukya 
dominions.’ Fleet based his interpretation on the fact 
that Aluka occurs as an epithet of I§esha, the chief of the serpent 
race. Elsewhere^ he even went so far as to suggest the possible 
identity of Aluka with the Nagarakhanda division which, as 
early as in the Balagaihve inscription^ of Chalukya Vinayaditya 
(681-696 A.D.) occurs in its Prakrit form as Nayarkhanda and 
formed a part of the Banavasi province. These suggestions of 
Fleet are not acceptable for more than one reason. Firstly, 
it will have to be explained why, in a list which gives the most 
widely used names of all the other countries conquered by Kirtti- 
varman, the little used epithet of Sesha, Aluka, is employed to 
denote a country of the Nagas and, among them, the Nagara- 
khanda division, which only formed a part of the Banavasi 
province, was in the possession of the early Kadambas and must 
have naturally fallen to the Chalukyas at the time of Kirtti- 
varman’s invasion of the Kadamba kingdom which is referred 
to in the Mahakuta pillar inscription as Vaijayanti {i.e. Banavasi, 
the capital city of the Kadambas) and in the Aihole inscription 

' Ind. Ant, Vol. XIX, pp. 14-15. 

2 Dyn. Kan. List., p. 281, note 3. 

3 Ind. Ant, Vol. XIX, pp. 144-45. 
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of Pulakesin II, by the name Kadamba itself. Secondly, 
records hailing from the Nagarakhanda region itself do not 
choose to associate the name of that territory with the epithet 
of Aluka. 

Saletore rightly identified'* the Aluka of the inscription with 
the Alupa kingdom and rulers of South Kanara. For doing 
so, however, he borrowed Fleet’s equation of the Aluka to the 
Nagas and, necessarily therefore, went to some length to prove 
that the Alupas were of Naga origin. He says^ — ■ “The Naga 
origin of the Alupas ..... is proved by two facts— the figure 
of a hooded serpent which is found in an effaced A|upa stone 
inscription in the Gollara Ganapati temple at Mangalore, and 
the ultra-Saivite tendencies of which the Alupas have given 
abundant proof in their inscriptions”. The Alupa inscrip tipn^ 
referred to by Saletore is dated in the early years of the fourteenth 
century and should not be utilised to fix the nature of the origin 
of a family whose records start appearing at least from the middle 
of the seventh century A.D. Again a perusal of the chapter on 
Tuluva Saivism by Saletore himself clearly shows that the Alupas 
were, by religion, Saivites but not ultra-Saivites. 

On the other hand, what helps us to identify Aluka with 
Alupa is its mention side by side with Vaijayanti. Geographi- 
cally the kingdoms of the Kadambas and Alupas were contiguous 
territories. They were, therefore, mentioned one after the other 
in the Mahakuta pillar inscription as they should be. The 
name Alupa has many variations. The earliest occurrence of 
the name as A}upa, which is obviously a sanskritised form, is 
met with in the famous Aihole inscription'^ of Pulakefin II. 
It has already been pointed out that y\Iapa of the 
Halmidi inscription may stand for Alupa. In certain 
recensions of the Brahmdnda and Vamana pur anas, the name of a 
country, people or dynasty is given, respectively, as Alika and 


“• Anient Karnataka, Vol. I, History of Tuluva, p. 60. 
SAirf., p. 61. 

I901,No. 17. 

r Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 6, text, line 7, 
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Alaka. These names have been rightly identified^ with Alupa. 
An early and perhaps more exact mention of the name as Aluva 
occurs in the undated Vaddarse inscrip tion^ of Aluvarasa which, 
on palaeographical grounds, belongs to the middle of the seventh 
century A.D. This form of the name appears to be more exact 
because we find it given in the I'ecord as the proper name of the 
king himself It is interesting to note, in this connection, that 
the Padma-purdna mentions^ the name of a people or country 
as Alava. A variant of the form Aluva is Alva as is found, for 
instance, in the name of the king Maramm-Alvarasar.” In a 
similar manner, Alupa is sometimes written as Alpa, especially 
in the formation of the compound form Alp=endrad'^ Among 
all these variants, the form Aluva, by virtue of its occurrence 
in the earliest available inscription from South Kanara itself, is 
fit to be taken as the original and the most exact as against the 
rest. The other variants appear to have resulted from attempts 
at sanskritising what was originally of Dravidian origin, namely 
Aluva. This takes us to the etymology of the dynastic name 
Aluva, Alva, Aluka, Alupa etc. 

With reference to the name Alupa, R. G. Bhandarkar 
observedi3 — “The name of the royal family seems to be preserved 
in the name of the modern town of Alupai on the Malabar 
Coast.” Hultzsch rightly rejected this view when he saidi''— 
“This is very improbable, because Aluvay (Alwye) is situated 
in Travancore, while the inscriptions of the Alupas are found 
in South Canara, Kadur, and Shimoga.” In the same breath, 
Hultzsch offered what even to-day appears to be the best expla- 
nation for the name Aluva= Alupa in these words — “The original 


^ D* C. Sircar : Geography of Ancmit and Medieval India., p. 3 1 and note 2. 

9 1931-32, App. B, No. 296. 

Padma-purdna^ Vol. I, Chapter VI, verse 55. 

” Ep. hid., Vol. IX, p. 22 and plate. 

To quote only two instances, SIL, Vol. IX, part I, Nos. 395 and 396. 

See Dyn. Kan. Dist., p. 183, note 3. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 15-16. Travancore in Hultzsch’s statement 
stands for the erstwhile native state of Travancore. 
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meaning of the word Alupa or Aluva is probably ‘a ruler’, from 
the Dravidian root a/ ‘to rule’.” 

As to how this name came to be applied to the dynasty, we 
get no clues from the inscriptions themselves. The fact that 
at least four Alupa kings had Aluvarasa as their proper name’s 
seems to suggest the possibility of its having been the name of 
the originator of this family whose existence and career history 
has failed to record. In this regard the famous Sahgama dynasty 
of Vijayanagara is an instance at hand. It may also be that 
Aluva represented the political status of the family at earlier 
periods. The parent Dravidian root, on which the name Aluva 
has been built, is dl which becomes dlu in Kannada by the addition 
of the characteristic euphonic vowel to the base. Kittel gives’® 
the following meanings for dl= dlu : a servant, a soldier ; a messen- 
ger; to possess, to govern, to rule; manliness, bravery. The 
last two of the meanings given, being qualities in men, support 
the possibility of Aluva having been the proper name of the 
family’s originator. The rest speak of status and office. It 
may well be remembered in this context that the famous Pratihara 
dynasty of North India is known to have derived its name from 
the fact that earlier members of that family served as imperial 
door-keepers.” Any final conclusion on the exact etymology 
of the name Aluva= Alupa, as applied to the dynasty of South 
Kanara, will not, however, be possible in the absence of concrete 
epigraphical evidence. 

To go back to the political history of the Alupas in the last 
quarter of the sixth century, we have seen that, according to the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription, Kirttivarman conquered Aluka 
and Vaijayanti i.e. the Alupa kingdom and the Kadamba country. 
Whereas according to local traditions and the Halmidi inscription, 
the Tulu country was under Kadamba Mayuravarma and his 
grandson Kakusthavarma respectively, the Mahakuta inscription, 
by its separate mention of Aluka and Vaijayanti, implies 


See the Succession Table at the end of this chapter. 

A Kannada-English Dictionary (Mangalore, 1894), qv. Al. 
Rayachaudhari : Political History of Ancient India^ p. 631, footnote 3. 
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that the Alupas had by then become independent of the Kadamba 
power. No other source mentions the nature of relationship 
that existed between Kirttivarman and the Tulu country nor 
do we know the name of his Alupa contemporary. 

Saletore, however, has suggested, ‘8 on a mistaken premise, 
that the Alupa contemporary of Kirttivarman was Maramma 
Alvarasar. The mistaken premise is that the Udiyavara ins- 
criptionJ® of this Maramma Alvarasa is, from the language 
point of study, as old as about 575 A.D. It will be shown below 
that this Udiyavara inscription and two more records^® of the 
same reign belong, on sound palaeographical grounds, not to 
about 575 A.D. , but to the middle of the ninth century. 

Subsequent history of the Chalukyas and the Alupas shows 
that the conquest of the Tulu country by Kirttivarman was not 
in the form of a mere raid but resulted in the subordination of 
the Alupa rulers to the imperial power at Badami. Though 
this Chalukya supremacy is not directly referred to for the reign 
of Kirttivarman’ s successor Mahgalesa, the recording of the 
former’s conquest in the Mahakuta pillar inscription of the 
latter king clearly shows that the Afupas continued their alle- 
giance even in the subsequent reign. 

The next reference to the Alupas as the feudatories of the 
Badami Chalukyas is to be found in the Aihoie inscription 
of Pulakesin II (609/10—642 A.D.). The nineteenth verse of this 
inscription reads^*- — 

Gang-Alupendrd vyasandni sapta 

hitvd pur=opdrjjita-sampado=pi 
yasy=dnuhhdv-^panaids—sad=dsann — 
dsanna-sevdmrita~pdna-saunddh 


Ancient Karnataka, Vol. 1, History of Tuluva, pp. 79 fF. 

*8 SIL, Vol. VII, No. 283. Saletore’s silence on the palaeography of the 
inscription in question leads us to believe that he had no opportunity to examine 
the writing either in situ or through estampages. 

20 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 22-23, Nos. VII and VIII and plates. 

21 Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 5-6. 
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‘Although in former days they had acquired happiness 
by renouncing the seven sins, the Ganga and Alupa 
lords, being subdued by His dignity, were always 
intoxicated by drinking the nectar of close attendance 
upon him.’-2 

Though Saletore’s observations on this verse are vague, he seems 
to suggest that the Alupas raised the banner of revolt against 
Mahgalesa who was elsewhere preoccupied and that they 
had to be conquered afresh by Pulakesin II.^^ This con- 
clusion, however, is not warranted by the import of the above 
stanza. The actual implication of the claim that the Gahgas 
and the Alupas ‘were always intoxicated by drinking the 
nectar of close attendance upon him’ appears to be that Pula- 
ke&n’s greatness and great prowess were enough to ensure the 
continued allegiance of the two royal houses. The claim made 
in the Harihar plates^-* of Vinayaditya the grandson of 
Pulakesin II, that the Alupas were hereditary subordinates 
of the Chalukyas lends support to our view that Kirttivar- 
man’s conquest of the Tulu country resulted in prolonged 
subjugation of its ruling house. 

We may discuss here the problem of assigning the Maruturu 
copper-plate grant^s of the 8th year of a Satyasraya-Prithvi- 
vallabha. Engraved in 7th century Telugu-Kannada characters, 
the record, in corrupt Sanskrit, is of importance to early Alupa 
history. It records the grant of the village Maruturu to a number 
of brdhmanas by the emperor for the sankalpa-siddhi of the preceptor 
of his chief queen Kadamba-mahadevi and for the eternal merit 
of Aluka-maharaja who had gone all the way from Mahgalapura 
to take upon himself the overlordship of Kalluru at the behest 
of the emperor. 

For purposes of assigning this grant, the editor of the above 


Ibid., p. 10. The translation is by F. Kielhorn, the editor of the ins- 
cription. 

Ancient Karnataka, Vol. I, History of Tuluva, pp. 201-202. 

24 In£ Ant,, Vol VI, pp. 92-93. 

Andhra Pradesh Govt, Archaeological Series, No. 6, pp. 11-39 and plates. 
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record took into consideration^^ only the reigns of Mahgalesa 
and Pulakesin II and concluded, on the strength of the reference 
in the grant to the seizure of Pishtapura by Satyah'aya-Prithvi- 
vallabha, an achievement ascribed to Pulakesin II in his 
Aihole inscrip tion^'^, that the Maruturu grant belongs to the 
reign of Pulakesin II only. Accordingly, he equated the details 
of date given in the record, viz., year 8, Jyeshtha Amavasya, 
solar eclipse, to A.D. 616, May 21, on which day there was a solar 
eclipse. A.D. 616 was not, however, the 8th year of the reign of 
Pulakesin II who is known to have ascended the throne in A.D. 
609/10. The long discussion into which the editor enters in 
order to remove this discrepancy is not convincing. Moreover, 
Pulakesin II is taken to have reduced Pishtapura only shortly 
before A.D. 630-31, the date of his Kopparam plates.^s Also, 
the earliest direct reference to his conquest of Pishtapura occurs 
only in his Aihole inscription of A.D. 634-35. 

On the other hand, the details of the above date given in 
the Maruturu grant, if referred to the reign of Pulakesin IPs son 
and successor Vikramaditya I, who ascended the throne in A.D. 
654-55, regularly correspond to A.D. 663, May 12.^9 The 
reference to the capture of Pishtapura by Prithvivallabha may be 
interpreted to mean that Vikramaditya I was obliged to reinvade 
the territory after the kingdom of Pishtapura had once again 
declared its independence consequent on the deathof Pulakesin II. 

At the violent end of Pulakesin II in 642 A.D. in the course 
of the retaliatory invasion of his capital Vatapi by his Pallava 
contemporary Narasimhavarman I, thirteen years of darkness 
crept into Ghalukya history. From the midst of that chaos, 
after years of struggle, the late emperor’s son, Vikramaditya, 
rose in about 654-55 A.D. and attained to great power. To 
rebuild upon ruins is more difficult that to build anew. Even 


Ibid., pp. 16 ff. 

27 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 5-6. 

The Classical Age, p. 250. 

Swamikannu Pillai: The Indian Ephemer is, VoL part L p. 224. 
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Vikrainaditya, endowed as he was with imperial descent, proven 
bravery and unrelenting perseverence, could not have achieved 
this near-miracle of retrieving and rejuvenating a destroyed and 
disunited empire, lone-handed. On the basis of an inscription^o 
of the eleventh century from Nagar in the Shimoga District of 
Mysore State, it has been suggested^* that the Gahga king 
Durvinita, the maternal grandfather of Vikramaditya, was 
one such helping hand. Though the inscriptions of Vikramaditya 
lumself do not refer to the assistance rendered by any but his 
sword and his horse Chitrakantha in the achievement of his 
success, it is not improbable that the Alupas, besides the Gangas, 
had a part to play in his triumph. For, as if in reward for this, 
and for no other convincing reason, we find the Alupas in pos- 
session of the Kadamba-mandala in the second half of the seventh 
century. From Vikramaditya onwards, Alupa history emerges 
from darkness and personahties and their approximate dates 
fall into firmer shapes. The Alupa contemporary of Vikra- 
maditya was Aluvarasa, as yet the first known ruler of that 
name. 

We thus see that the earliest known Alupa con- 
temporary of a Ghalukya emperor, ever since the former were 
subjugated by Kirttivarman I, is Aluvarasa. However, Saletore, 
whose mistaken assignment of Maramma Alvarasa as the Alupa 

^ Ep. Cam., Vol. VIII, Nagar 35. This inscription belongs to the reign 
of the later Ghalukya king Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI, and, inci- 
dentally, provides a detailed history of the Gangas. With reference to Durvi- 
nita this record states that he captured Kaduvetti {i.e. the Pallava king) on 
the field of battle, and set up his own daughter’s son {i.e. Vikramaditya, the 
son of Pulakefin II) in the hereditary kingdom of Jayasimha, (the founder 
of the Badami Ghalukya line). 

A History of South India, p. 145. Though objections to this view have 
been raised on the ground that the Nagar inscription is of a late date (See 
Karndtakada Arasu-manetanagalu, pp. 141-42), the historicity of other traditional 
accounts contained in that inscription have nowhere been questioned. It 
must also be borne in mind that the statement in this inscription connecting 
Gahga Durvinita with Vikramaditya fits well into the known political history 
of the Badami Ghalukyas for the period of Pulakefin IPs fall and his son 
Vikramaditya’s rise. 
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contemporary of Kirttivarma I has already been referred to, 
picked up two other names from inscriptions and made them 
the contemporaries respectively of Mangalesa and Pulakesin II, 
giving them names of Sakala Sriraat Aluvarasar and 
Kundavarmarasa.52 It will be shown below that the former, 
whose proper name was actually Aluvarasa, Sakala-Mmat 
being only an honorific phrase, was an Alupa ruler of the 
eighth century and that Kundavarmarasa, whom Saletore 
considered, further, to have been the father of Aluvarasa I, was 
not a member of the Alupa dynasty but was only an official 
serving under Aluvarasa I. 

Aluvarasa i 

The earliest inscription^^ from the territory over which 
the Alupas ruled the longest, namely South Kanara, belongs 
to the reign of Aluvarasa I. This inscription is found engraved 
on a stone-slab of very irregular shape kept in the prdkdra of the 
Mahalihgesvara temple at Vaddarse in the Udipi Taluk. The 
record is in early Kannada characters and language. It is not 
dated but could be assigned to the middle of the seventh century 
on grounds of palaeography which agrees by and large with the 
palaeography of similar records of the same period. Archaic 
forms of ra, ya, la and ka are particularly helpful in assigning 
this inscription to the said period. 

The primary importance of this record lies in the fact that 
it is the earliest as yet discovered inscription from South Kanara. 
The inscription, which is in many places badly worn out and 

32 The inscription, of (Sakala Srimat) Aluvarasa is from Udiyavara and 
is No. 96 of ARSIE., 1901. It is published in SIL, Vol. VII, under No. 279. 
As will be shown below, it belongs to the first haJf of the eighth century on 
grounds of palaeography. Saletore got the name of Kundavarmarasa, 
supposed by him to have been the son of (Sakala Srimat) Aluvarasa and 
father of Aluvarasa I from an inscription from Kigga in the Koppa Taluk of 
Kadur District, Mysore State. This has been published in Ep. Cam., Vol. VI 
as Kp. 38 by B.L. Rice whose wrong reading of a passage, which will be 
discussed below, led to Saletore’s error. 

33 ARSIE., 1931-32, App. B, No. 296. 
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which begins with the statement that it was written by one 
Kanakasiva, refers itself to the reign of Aluvarasa who is not 
given in the record any titles and epithets but only the honorific 
mmatu. It further states that in Aluvarasa’s kingdom [Alu- 
varasard rdjyad-ulle, which may also mean ‘during the reign of 
Aluvarasa’), while Kandavarmarasa’s trusted servant Gundanna 
was administering the division {ndttu mudime keye) and while 
Sattigari was administering Banna, Adakappa was holding 
the rights of cultivation over the cultivable lands in 
Vaddarse. Beyond this the writing is badly worn out and 
damaged and the text is readable only in parts but this much 
could be discerned that 1 7 kanchu and 1 kil-ganchu (of money) were 
granted, on the orders of Chiriyanna and Gundanna, for expenses 
towards the feeding of 17 brdhmanas. The inscription also 
records the grant of some land, all details pertaining to this being 
lost. Some wet-land in the village of Naggepadi was also 
granted, perhaps to an inhabitant of that village {Naggepddiydn) , 
and the donee appears to have been exempted from paying one 
tenth of the gross produce of the gift-land as tax. 

Aluvarasa, to whose reign this inscription belongs, is also 
known from another undated inscription34 from Kigga in the 
Koppa Taluk of Kadur District, Mysore State. The historical 
portion of this inscription reads— 

mmatu Alu-arasar Gunasdgara-dvitiya- 
namadheyan Kadamba-mandalaman-dluttum 
Ah-arasarurh Mahadeviyarurh Chitravdhananm 
Kundavarmmarasam mudime-geye Kilgdna- 
devake ellamdn sarva-parihdram bitta 
modalin=anitWrdn=ittante bitta [dharma*^ 

‘When Alu-arasa, who had the second name of Guna- 
sagara, was ruling over the Kadamba-mandala and 
during the headmanship {mudime) of Kundavarm- 
arasa, Alu-arasa, (his queen) Mahadevi and Chitra- 
vahana granted in confirmation the earlier grants to 
the god of Kilgana free of all imposts.’ 


MEp. Cam., Vol. VI, Kp. 38. 
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Like the Vaddarse inscription, this record also is not dated but 
could be assigned on grounds of palaeography to about the same 
period. The name of the king and the palaeography of the 
Vaddarse and Kigga inscriptions are strong enough grounds for 
concluding that the two records belong to the reign of one and the 
same Aluvarasa. The confirmation of this identification, as also the 
nature of the relationship between Aluvarasa and Ghitravahana 
are found in the Sorab copper-plate grant^s of Ghalukya Vinaya- 
ditya. This grant, issued in 692 A.D., records the gift of the 
village Salivoge to the brdhmana Divakarasarman by the emperor 
Vinayaditya at the request of Ghitravaha-maharaja, the son 
of Gunasagara-A|upendra {Gunasdgar-Alupendr-dtmaja~m-Chiira- 
vdha-mahdrdja-vijndpanayd). Ghitravaha-maharaja of the Sorab 
plates being undoubtedly the same as Ghitravahana of the Kigga 
inscription, his father Gunasagara Alupendra could be none 
other than the Aluvarasa of the Vaddarse and Kigga records. 

While editing the Kigga inscription, B.L. Rice committed 
the error of reading the passage ^ Kundavarmmarasarh mudime geyd 
as ^ Kundavarmmarasam mudime-geyd and accordingly translated 
it as ‘on Kundavarmmarasa coming to his end’.^fi Naturally 
enough Moraes” and Saletore^s made Kundavarmarasa the 
predecessor and father of Aluvarasa. The former even went so 
far as to suggest that Kundavarmarasa ‘became the vassal 
of Ghalukya Puhkesi II and was appointed by him to rule over 
the Kadamba-mandala or the Banavasi province.’ The wrong 
reading of the passage concerning Kundavarmarasa in the Kigga 
inscription, coupled with the knowledge of the destruction of the 
Banavasi Kadambas by Pulakesin II and the subsequent appea- 
rance of Aluvarasa as the ruler of Kadamba-mandala had, no 
doubt, precipitated these wrong conclusions. If Kundavarmarasa is 
accepted as the father of Aluvarasa and also as the first Alupa 
ruler of Kadamba-mandala, it will be difficult to explain how 
the Alupas, on whom the Kadamba-mandala was bestowed 

^^Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, pp. 146. 

Ep. Carn,^ VoL VI, Translations, p. 82. 

37 The Kadamba Kula, p. 77. 

38 Ancient Karnataka, Vol. I, History of Tuluva pp. 74 and 82, 
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by Pulakesin II, succeeded in keeping their hold upon that 
politically important territory for more than a decade of utter 
confusion, when the capital of their suzerains, Vatapi, was under 
the occupation of the victorious Pallavas. 

The truth is, however, brought home by the correct reading 
of the above passage as Kundavarmmarasarh mudime geye (when 
Kundavarmarasa was the headman probably of the district 
around Kigga, the find-spot of the inscription). The expression 
mudime geye in the sense of ‘headmanship’ is of common occurrence 
in inscriptions from South Kanara while mudime-geye is entirely 
unknown even outside.^^ It is thus obvious that Kundavarm- 
arasa was only a subordinate official in charge of the admini- 
stration of a district and that he was also alive at the time the 
Kigga epigraph was engraved. 

We may now study the extent of Aluvarasa’s territorial 
possessions. From the provenance of the Vaddarse inscription, 
we learn that he was the ruler of the Tulu country. Kigga, the 
find-spot of his other inscription, is a village in the Koppa Taluk 
of Kadur District. In later history, the region around Kigga 
came to be known as Santalige-1000 under the rule of the Santaras 
who had Pombuchchapura [i.e. modern Humcha, Shimoga 
District) for their headquarters. It will be shown by and by 
that the Alupas laid claims to authority over the Pombuchcha 
region for generations. The Kigga inscription states clearly 
that Aluvarasa was ruling over the Kadamba-mandala. Thus 
we find Aluvarasa holding sway over a fairly extensive area made 
up of the South Kanara District which, according to later ins- 
criptions, was a 6000 division, the Santalige region which was 
a 1000 division and the Kadamba-mandala also known as 
Banavasi- 1 2000'*°. 

Strangely enough, in page 323 of Ep. Cam., Vol. VI wherein the text 
of the Kigga inscription is given in Kannada characters, the correct reading 
mudime-g^e is found printed. While editing some inscriptions of the Alupas 
in Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 15 ff., Hultzsch gave in p. 21, note 3, the correct 
reading and interpretation of this text on the analogy of its Tamil equivalent 
‘nattu-mudumai\ 

■^5 See map attached. 
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It is interesting to note that both the Vaddarse and the 
Kigga inscriptions do not mention any over-lord of the Alupa 
king. But Aiuvarasa’s rule over Kadamba-mandala as also 
the political career of his son Chitravahana clearly show that 
Aluvarasa was closely connected with the house of the Badami 
Ghalukyas. We have already suggested that Aluvarasa may 
have played an important role in Vikramaditya’s struggles for 
the recovery of his lost empire. Perhaps, by virtue of his great 
services to Vikramaditya, Aluvarasa had earned for himself the 
position of an honoured though subordinate ally.^i 

The position of honour and importance held by Aluvarasa I 
in the Chalukya empire is illustrated by the Maruturu grant 
which, as has been shown above, was issued on the 12th of May, 
A.D. 663, in the 8th year of Vikramaditya I’s reign. One of 
the two purposes of the grant, made by the emperor, was the 
invocation of eternal merit {akshayya-phala) upon Aluka-maha- 
raja who had travelled all the way from Mahgalapura, at the 
risk of neglecting the enjoyment, administration and defence 
of his own district {sva-vishay=^abhdga-rakshana-vidhi-mdhdndny- 
apahdya) in order to oblige the emperor {mad-artham) . The 
emperor gratefully recollects the fact that Aluka-maharaja had 
gone all the way from Mahgalapura disregarding the ruggedness 
of the roads, the long duration of the journey and all the hazards 
which accompany such a travel {vishajna-vikrisht-ddhvam-pravdsa- 
pratyavdya-duhkMny-aganayan) . went to Kalluru 

in order to accept the overlordship of the region from the emperor. 

We have already suggested the identity of Aluka-maharaja 
with Aluvarasa I. The kind references made in the grant to 
this ruler support our view that Aluvarasa had earned the grati- 
tude of Vikramaditya by helping him at a time of great stress. 

The editor of the above record has wrongly identified 
Mahgalapura with ‘Mahgalagiri near Krishna river’. This 
place should be identified with Mangalore in the South Kanara 

This conclusion is also amply confirmed by the fact, to be discussed 
hereafter, that Ajuvarasa’s son Chitravahana was accepted for the hand of 
Kunkumadevi, tlie sister of Chalukya Vijayaditya. 
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District, which was the capital of Aluvakheda during the reigns 
of Aluvarasa I and Chitravahana I. In fact, such an identi- 
fication is suggested by the description of the difficulties of a 
travel from Mahgalapura across the Western Ghats to Kalluru 
and Maruturu which have been rightly located by the editor 
in the Guntur District of Andhra Pradesh. 

We learn from this grant that Aluvarasa had the title of 
Maharaja, fitlt indicative of subordinate status. Aluvarasa’s 
overlordship of Kalluru could not have lasted long and must be 
taken only as an honour conferred on him by the emperor. 
That he did not stay on at Kalluru is suggested by his Kigga 
inscription which, because it mentions his son and successor 
Chitravahana, should be referred to the last years of his reign. 

We may now turn our attention to the probable dates and 
duration of Aluvarasa’s reign. Since the Vaddarse inscription 
makes no reference to Aluvarasa’s rule over Kadamba-mandala, 
it may be referred to a date prior to 654-55 A.D., when Vikra- 
maditya successfully recovered the Chalukya throne and by 
virtue of which the kingdom of the Kadambas came under 
Alupa sway. Aluvarasa’s reign, therefore, may be taken to 
have commenced in about 650 A.D., a date which stands suppor- 
ted by the palaeography of the Vaddarse inscription. As for 
the upper limit of his reign-period, all that we definitely know 
now is that he was still ruling in A.D. 663, the date of the Maru- 
turu grant and that his son Chitravahana (mentioned as Chitra- 
vaha) had already succeeded him when the Sorab plates of 
Chalukya Vinayaditya were issued in 692 A.D. However, the 
palaeography of Aluvarasa’s undated Kigga inscription discussed 
above and his son Chitravahana’s undated record from the same 
place is the same. These two records could be tentatively assigned 
to about 680 A.D., thus giving Aluvarasa a reign period of thirty 
years. This would make Aluvarasa the ruler of the Tulu country 
and the Pombuchcha region from about 650 A.D., and of 
Kadamba-mandala from about 655 A.D. to about 680 A.D. 

Before proceeding to discuss the next reign, we may discuss 
in brief the personnel associated with Aluvarasa. The Kigga 
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inscription reads in 'psxt ‘Alu-arasarum Mahddeviyarmh Chitra- 
vahanarum' i.e. Aluarasa, Mahadevi and Chitravahana. Scholars 
who have given their attention to this inscription have taken 
Mahadevi to mean the queen or the great queen of Alu-arasa.« 
Since, however, neither the king nor his son Chitravahana 
receive any titles and are simply mentioned by their names, 
Mahadevi obviously is the proper name of the queen of Aluvarasa 
and the mother of Cliitravahana. 

The Vaddarse inscription mentions one Satyadityarasa in 
a context which is not clear. In view of the names Udayaditya, 
Vijayaditya and Vima|aditya borne by some Alupa kings of the 
9th and 10th centuries, it is tempting to suggest that Satyaditya 
was an Alupa prince. No other available record of the A|upas, 
however, mentions this name. The Vaddarse inscription also 
mentions a few subordinate officials. Of these, Gundanna who 
is stated in the record to have been administering the mdu, 
probably the district around Vaddarse, the find-spot of the 
inscription, is described as the trusted servant [prdmdny-dl) of 
Kandavarmarasa. We do not know what position Kanda- 
varmarasa himself occupied in Aluvarasa’s kingdom. In 
its more damaged parts the inscription refers to the headmanship 
{mudime) of Paduvaliya-nadu. The occurrence of the names 
of this nddu and Voddarase (modern Vaddarse) in the same line 
with only a few completely damaged letters in between, leads 
to the belief that Paduvaliya-nadu was the name of the district 
under Gundana’s headmanship [mudime) . The name Sattigari, 
borne by the headman of Banna is interesting. In later 
records, Sattiga occurs as one of the colloquial forms of Satyasraya.'*^ 
Sattig-ari would thus mean ‘the enemy of Sattiga (Satyasraya)’. 
Satyasraya being a popular Chalukya epithet, the appearance 
of a Sattigari as an official under Aluvarasa, a friend if not a 
vassal of the Chalukyas, is puzzling and cannot be explained 
in the present state of our knowledge. Sattigari was the headman 

Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 16., The Kadamba Tula, p. 77; Ancient Karnataka, 

Vol. I, History of Tuluva, p. 73. 

Dyn. Kan, Dist., p. 432. 
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of a subdivision of the district called Paduvaliya-nadu. The name 
of the subdivision is damaged and only the letters banna could be 
made out from line 7. In line 15, however, immediately after the 
name of Sattigari, occurs the word Banne which may after all be 
the full name of the subdivision. In that case, Sattigari was the 
headman of Banna or Banne. Line 1 6 of the inscription states that 
the grants were made on the orders ofChiriyanna and Gundanna. 
The latter may have been the same as Gundanna, the trusted 
servant of Kandavarmarasa and the headman of the nddu. 
The identity of Chiriyanna and the nature of his relationship 
to Gundanna are not discernible from the epigraph. Another 
official mentioned in the record is Adakappa who is stated 
therein to be the holder of the rights of cultivation over the 
cultivable lands of Vaddarse. 

The Kigga inscription states that Kundavarmarasa was 
the headman (of the district) during Aluvarasa’s rule over 
Kadamba-mandala. We have already stated that the region 
around Kigga, which later on became part of Santalige-1000 with 
Pombuchcha for its capital, was under Aluvarasa’s sway. Kun- 
davarmarasa thus appears to have been administering the 
district around Kigga as a subordinate of Aluvarasa I. 

Aluvarasa I was succeeded in about 680 A.D. by his son 
Chitravahana I. 

CHITRAVAHANA I 

We have already discussed the undated Kigga inscription 
which belongs to the reign of Aluvarasa I and mentions his 
queen Mahadevi and their son Chitravahana I. Another 
inscription^ from the same place, the writings in which are 
the same as in the former from the palaeographical point of 
view and therefore are assignable to the same period, refers itself 
to the rule of Chitravahana who is undoubtedly identical with 
his namesake mentioned in the other epigraph as the son of 
Aluvarasa I. The first passage in this record reads; ^mmach- 


^ Ep. Cam., Vol. VI, Kp. 37. 
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Chitravdhana Ponbuchch-dle% i.e. when the illustrious Chitravahana 
was ruling over Ponbuchcha. We have already pointed out 
that Pombuchcha, which is the same as modern Humcha in the 
Shimoga District, became in the 10th century the headquarters 
of Santalige-1000, a division consisting of parts of the Shimoga 
and Kadur Districts. While the inscription of Aluvarasa shows 
him as ruling over Kadamba-mandala, that of Chitravahana 
speaks of him as ruling over Pombuchcha i.e., the country around 
Pombuchcha which formed only a part of the former’s territorial 
possessions at the zenith of his career. This statement in the 
inscription of Chitravahana is difficult to explain in the present 
state of our knowledge. On the one hand, it could be 
interpreted to mean that Chitravahana, who had by then 
succeeded Aluvarasa at Banavasi, went on a visit to Pombuchcha 
and, as would befit the occasion, caused the grant to be 
recorded on stone. In that case the statement in the inscription 
would merely mean that the Pombuchcha region was also 
under his sway. On the other hand, the implication may 
be that, while Aluvarasa was ruling over his possessions 
from his headquarters at Banavasi, his son Chitravahana was 
in charge of the administration of the Pombuchcha region. 
Even if this were the case, in view of what we know regarding 
the further career of Chitravahana, it must be conceded that 
his appointment as the ruler of Pombuchcha must have come 
off towards the very end of his father’s reign and even while 
he was very young. The complete absence of any reference 
to the reign of his father in this record, however, leads to the 
belief that, in spite of the statement therein that he was ruling 
over Pombuchcha, Chitravahana had succeeded to the throne 
of his father by the time the record at Kigga was written. 

Aluvarasa’s close contacts with the imperial Chalukyas 
were left to be inferred from the fact of his rule over Kadamba- 
mandala and from the Maruturu grant of Vikramaditya I. 
Chitravahana’s records, barring the undated Kigga inscription, 
were all, on the other hand, issued by his Chalukya 
contemporaries, and provide more direct information on the 
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:lose contacts which characterised the relationship between 
the imperial rulers and the Alupas of that perid. 

The Kigga inscription states that when Chitravahana 
was ruling over Pombuchcha and Naganna was serving as 
t\i& adhikdri of Kiilla (or, Naganna of Killa was the 
adhikdri), it was stipulated that the paddy, cows’ milk and the 
bullocks endowed to the temple of god Kilganesvara were to be 
utilised by none but the attendants (of the temple itself). This 
stipulation and the curse, which follows, upon those who should 
flout it, suggest that the grants being enjoyed by the temple of 
Kilganesvara had fallen into misuse. 

Besides the undated Kigga inscription, three copper-plate 
grants, all of them issued by his Chalukya overlords, refer to the 
reign of Chitravahana and also vouch for the importance of the 
Alupa family in that period of Karnataka histoiy. We have 
suggested above that Chitravahana may have ascended the 
Alupa throne in about 680 A.D. This would place the date 
of his accession towards the end of Chalukya Vikramaditya’s 
reign. The earliest of the three copper-plate grants 
was, however, issued only in 692 A.D. in the reign of 
Vikramaditya’s son Vinayaditya. This grant'^s from Sorab 
records the gift of the village Salivoge to the brdhmana 
Divakarasarman by the emperor Vinayaditya at the 
request of Chitravaha-maharaja, the son of Gunasagara-Alu- 
pendra. The epithet Alupendra which occurs for the first time 
in this record became the characteristic dynastic surname of 
the later Alupas. Chitravaha being undoubtedly the same as 
Chitravahana of the two undated Kigga inscriptions, the title 
maharaja, also borne by his father Aluvarasa I, is of interest 
in that only these two rulers of the Alupa family 
are known to have had tliis title. The later Alupas gave 
themselves high-sounding titles such as adhirdja-rdja and para- 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, pp. 146 ff. The date given in the record is Saka 
614 (expired), 11th regnal year of Vinayaditya, Dakshinayana-sahkranti, 
Rohini-nakshatra, Saturday which, barring the nakshatra given, corresponds 
to the 22nd of June, 692 A.D. 
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mesvara. The title maharaja was in all probability conferred 
upon Aluvarasa I and Chitravahana by the Ghalukyas, with 
whom they entered into very close alliance, as a mark of honour 
and recognition. 

The Sorab plates do not state in as many words that Chitra- 
vahana was on that date the ruler of Kadamba-mandala. This 
fact, how'ever, is easily arrived at by the statement contained in 
the grant portion of the record that the gift village Salivoge 
was situated in the district {vishaya) of Edevolal in the vicinity 
of Vaijayantipura {i.e. the ancient city of Banavasi, the head- 
quarters of Banavasi- 12000 or Kadamba-mandala). The rele- 
vent portion of the record reads — m-Vaijayantipur-opakanthe purm- 
dttara-disdydm Edevolal-nama-vishaye Sdlivoge-ndma-grdmah .... 
dattah) . The emperor was obviously on a visit to the Banavasi- 
12000 dicdsion when he was requested by the ruler of the division, 
Chitravahana, to make the grant recorded in the Sorab plates. 
The plates further state that on the date of the grant Vinayaditya 
was encamped in the village of Chitrasedu in the Toraraara- 
vishaya {Toramara-vishaye Chitrasedu~grdmam=adhivasati [i'ah'*] ). 
Obviously Toramara- vishaya and Edevolal- vishaya were two 
sub-divisions of Kadamba-mandala and the villages Chitrasedu 
and Salivoge were not far removed from Banavasi, the head- 
quarters of Alupa Chitravahana.'^^ 

The next copper-plate grant-^^ in chronological order, 
which refers to Chitravahana, is from Harihar and was issued 
in 694 A.D.'ts by the same emperor, Vinayaditya. It records 

The Kadamba Kula (p. 77) would have us believe that Edevolal was the 
hereditary district of Chitravahana and that it was outside the Banavasi 
province which was also under his rule. The expression Vanavasi-mandale 
Edewlal-bhoge occvtxring in line 28 of the Harihar plates of Vinayaditya, being 
discussed above, however clearly shows that Edevolal was only a sub-division 
within the Banavasi province. As such Edevolal was not the hereditary 
district of the Alupas but came under their sway w’hen Kadamba-mandala 
was bestowed upon them by the Badami Ghalukyas. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, pp. 300 ff. and plates. 

^ The details of the date given are l§aka 616 (expired), regnal year 14, 
Karttika, Paurnnamasi corresponding to A.D. 694, October 9. 
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the gift of the village Kirukagamasi situated in Edevolal-bhdga, 
a sub-division of Vanavasi-mandala, by the emperor, who was 
at that time encamped in the village of Karanjapatra in the 
vicinity of Hareshapura, to the brdhmana Isanasarman at the 
request of Aluvaraja. The reference to the Alupa chief merely 
as Aluvaraja is of interest. Though Aluvaraja is only the sans- 
kritised form of Aluvarasa, the chief could not be identified, for 
obvious chronological reasons, with Gunasagara. His son Chi- 
travahana is apparently mentioned here by his dynastic surname. 
While in the Sorab plates he is given the title of Maharaja, the 
Harihar plates refer to him merely as srimat Aluvaraja. 

The eulogy of Vinayaditya, as given in the Harihar plates, 
makes a direct reference to the hereditary ser\atude of the 
Alupas, a fact which could be inferred from the rule over Kadam- 
ba-mandala of Aluvarasa I and Chitravahana and which is 
proved by the Maruturu grant discussed above, in these words — 
^Pallava-Kalahhra-Kerala-Haihaya-Vila--Mdlava—ChDla—Pdndy—ddjdli 
yen = Aluva-Gang-ddyair = mmaulais= sama-bhrityafdn = nitdlf i.e. ‘By 
whom the Pallavas, the Kalabhras, the Kerajas, the Haihayas, 
the Vilas, the Malavas, the Chdlas, the Pandyas and others were 
brought into a similar state of servitude with the Aluvas and the 
Gahgas who were hereditary servants’. We have seen above 
that the Ganga king and the Alupendra (i.e. the Alupa ruler 
whose name is not known) are referred to in the Aihole ins- 
cription of Pulakesin II as subdued by the very dignity of the 
emperor. It could be safely read in between these two statements 
that the Alupas, once conquered by Kirttivarman I, continued 
their allegiance to the Ghalukyas without a break. 

The third copper-plate grant'^’, frorri Shiggaon in the 
Dharwar District, gives the latest date for the reign of Chitra- 
vahana, having been issued in 707 A.D.so in the reign of Vinaya- 
ditya’s son and successor Vijayaditya (A.D. 696-733/4). The 


« Ep. hid., Vol. XXXII, pp. 317 ff., and plates. 

50 The details of the date given are ^aka 630 (expired), regnal year 11, 
Ashadha, Paurnamasi corresponding to A.D. 707, June 20, Monday. 



content.-; of this record are important for the history of the Alupas 
and hence dcscr\-e to be studied in detail. 

After gi'cing the characteristic genealogical narrative of the 
Clhalukyas and the date, the Shiggaon plates, in lines 31 to 41 , 
read as fallows: — 

Khiivolal-ndma-sthmam = adhivasati vijaya-skandhdvdre 
Ahpendram drashium Vanmdsim — dydtavati Vijaydditya- 
vallabhaidre Ashddha-paurmmdsySni Pdndy-dmala- 
kulam ~ alamhunwatah sakala-loka-vidita-mahdpra- 
bhavaya anmya-sddharam~tydg-ddaya-sampat-sam- 
iidhrita~!niita-nistrimsa-samgh.dta-vitrasta-visiryyamdn- 
dncka-npu-nripati-malla-matamga-samghdtasya Cha- 
hikja-rdjj-dbhivriddhi-hetii-bhutasya Chitravahana- 
narendrasya rijMpanayd sva-hridaya-prahlddanakdrinyd 
hasli-rath-ddy-aneka-ddna~praddna-puras-sara-hira?iya- 
garbh-dvabhrita-sndm-pavitnkrita-sanrayd Kurhkuma- 
devyd Purigere-nagare kdritarh Jina-bhavanam = uddisya 
nava-karma-khanda-sphutita-samkdra-deva-pujd- 
ddfmml-ddi-dharmma-pravarttan-drtthamsakal- 
drhai-samaya-lUaka-sn-Mulasarhgh-ddgha-Surasta- 
diiarmm-dpadesen—dsesha-tiikdya-safndna-satr-dvdso 
Guddigere-grdmo dattah 

Kisuvolal, the sthdna where the king was encamped when 
he set out on his journey to Banavasi to see Alupendra, is the 
same as Pattadakal in Hungund Taluk, Bijapur District and, 
as a crow flies, is ocer a hundred miles removed from Banavasi 
in Sirsi Taluk, North Kanara District. When we consider the 
proximity of the Chalukya capital Vatapi (i.e. Badami) and 
Pattadakal which are situated in the same Taluk of Hungund 
and when we consider the great distance between these two 
places on the one hand and Banavasi on the other, the inevitable 
conclusion is that the emperor’s visit was not the casual result 
of his presence, for other reasons, in the vicinity of Banavasi but 
was because of the high standing Chitravahana enjoyed in his 

A few minor eri’ors which had crept into the original plates are ignored 
in this quotation which is given here with the necessary corrections suggested 
by the learned editor Dr. G. S. Gai. 
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relations with the Chalukyas. The importance of Chitravahana 
is amply borne out by the passage in the Shiggaon plates, quoted 
above. This passage describes Chitravahana as adorning the pure 
family of the Pandyas. Inspite of the unhistorical legend of Bhutala 
Pandya of Tuluva,s2 it is certain that the Alupas did not owe their 
origin to any blood relationship with the Pandyas. Though, as 
will be shown below, two Alupa rulers, Prithivisagara and Ma- 
r amnia, both of the ninth century, had the epithet Uttania-Pdndya^^ 
and, in still later times, the Alupa kings adopted titles such as 
pandita-Pdndya, Pandya-dhananjaya, Pandya-Chakravartin etc., one of 
the later Idngs even having the proper name of Virapandyadeva,54 
neither the available inscriptions of Aluvarasa I nor the other 
records belonging to or referring to the reign of Chitravahana 
himself seek to associate the Alupas with the Pandya lineage. 
Since Chitravahana is the earliest of the known Alupas to be 
connected with the Pandya-kula and since the Shiggaon plates 
are the first to do so, a resort to contemporary political histoiy 
of the South may help us solve this Alupa-Pandya puzzle. 

The Velvikkudi copper-plate grant^^ of the third year of 
the Pandya king Jatila Parantaka Neduhjadaiyan (c. 756-815 
A.D.), in a passage relating to the martial achievements of his 
grandfather Kochchadaiyan (c. 700-730 A.D.) says, among other 
things, 'kong~alarun-narum-polilvdy=kuyilodu mayil=agavu-Mangala- 
puram=ennum inahd-nagarun-Mahdratharai erind=alitt=arai-kadal- 
valdgam podu-moli agarri’^^ i.e., ‘at the great city called Mahgala- 
pura, where the peacock danced with the cuckoo near tanks 

The legend is contained in the Gramapaddhati of Tuluva which stands 
little proved by historical tests. Buchanan also records a tradition, which he 
calls as the Raya-paddhatiy according to which the devils made Bhuta-Pandya 
Raya rule over Tuluva for fortytwo years. The date given therein, however, 
for this legendary king is Saka 1175 i.e. 1253-54 A.D. For a detailed discussion 
on the merits and demerits of the legend of Bhutala-Pandya, Ancient Kama- 
laka, Vol. I, History of Tuluva, pp. 347 ff. 

53 Ep. hid., Vol. IX, pp. 22-23, Nos. VII and VIII. 

See Chapter IV below on the Medieval Alupas. 

55 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, pp. 291 ff., and plates. 

5® /fifif., p. 301, text, lines 65-67. 
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perfumed with opening flowers, (Kochchadaiyaji) attacked and 
destroyed the Maharathas (and thus) removed the word “common 
property” (with reference to) the country (bordering) on the 
roaring seas. ’57 

The great city {mahd-nagara) of Mangalapuram has been 
rightly identified with the modern city of Mangalore in South 
Kanara District and is the same as the Mahgalapura of the Maru- 
turu grant. This would mean that Kochchadaiyaji carried his 
arms right into the kingdom of the Alupas and was drawn into 
battle by the Maharathas at the city of Mangalore. Saletore 
mistook the word Mahdratha for Mdratta and sought to establish 
that Kochchadaiyan encountered the forces of the Rashtrakutas 
of Manyakheta at Mahgalapura. This induced Saletore to 
make the following remarks — ‘ .... in the reign of Prabhutvarsha 
Govinda III, the Rashtrakuta king, an Alupa feudatory was 
punished with the forfeiture of a part of his territory. The 
reason is obvious : on the failure of the Alupa ruler (Chitra- 
vahana II) to carry out the imperial order against- Sadaiyan 
Ranadhira (i.e. Kochchadaiyap) the Rashtrakuta viceroy, no 
doubt at the instance of the emperor, became angry and sent a 
general against the Alupa king.’’^* These views are not 
supported by the facts of known history. 

The Vehdkkudi grant was issued in the reign of Nedun- 
jadaiyan, the grandson of Kbchchadaiyan and is to be assigned, 
on grounds of palaeography, to the middle of the eighth century. 
What is more, the Anamalai inscription^o of Kali year 3871 
(expired) gives for Nedunjadaiyaji the date of 770 A.D., thus 
rendering Saletore’s date of 795-800 A.D. for the reign of his 
grandfather Kochchadaiyap an utter impossibility. Nedun- 
jadaiyaji (756-815 A.D.) himself, and not Kochchadaiyaii as 
has been supposed by Saletore, was the Pandya contemporary 
of Govinda III (792-814 A.D.) Thus on grounds of the palaeo- 


57 Ibid., p. 307. 

Ancwit Karndiaka^ VoL History of Tuluva^ pp. 215 ff. 
The P indy an Kingdom^ pp* 39 jff. 

60 Ep. hid,, VoL VIII, pp. 318 and 320. 
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jraphy of the Velvikkudi grant and the date of the Anamalai 
nscription, Kochchadaiyai} should be considered as the 
contemporary, not of Rashtrakuta Govinda III, but of 
Clhalukya VijayMitya (696-733/34 A.D.). The date of 700-730 
^\.D. given elsewherefi> for the reign period of Kbchchadaiyan 
mits the known history of the early Pandyas best. Thus the 
political exigencies which compelled Govinda III to expel 
Ghitravahana II from a part of the latter’s territories, which 
event is graphically depicted in an inscription^^ from Mavali, 
were not the ones given by Saletore and quoted above, but 
were entirely different as will be shown at the proper place 
below. It will be further shown that at the time of his 
requital by Govinda III, Ghitravahana was not in possession 
of the Tulu country in which was situated the city of Mangala- 
pura. 

It thus becomes apparent that Kochchadaiyaji defeated 
the Mahdrathas at Mangalapura in the reign of Vijayaditya. The 
Alupas being the subordinate allies of the Chalukyas, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the Mahdrathas who faced the 
Pandya invasion at Mangalore were the imperial Ghalukya 
forces stationed in the Alupa kingdom for obvious political 
reasons. It is not improbable that, this battle having been 
fought in Alupa territory, Ghitravahana had the occasion to 
exhibit his valour in effectively checking the progress of the 
Pandya invader further deep into Tuluva and therefrom into 
Ghalukya territory. This may also explain why Kochchadaiyaji 
did not leave behind any vestiges in Tuluva of this raid up to 
Mangalore. The reason why Vijayaditya himself makes no 
references to a war against the Pandyas may be because the 
Pandya invasion did not involve the actual territories of the 
Ghalukyas. This achievement on the part of Ghitravahana I 
may have prompted the members of his family to associate 
themselves with the dynastic name of Pandya as a mark of 
triumph and glory. The eulogy ‘Chalukyardjydbhivriddhi-hetu- 

A History of South India, p. 163. Also see The Pdndyan Kingdom, p. 41. 

Ep. Cam., Vol. VIII, Sb. 10. 
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i.e., ‘he who was the cause for the prosperity of the 
Chalukya kingdom’, accorded to Ghitravahana in the passage 
from the Shiggaon copper-plate inscription quoted above, does 
indicate that he had rendered valuable service to the imperial 
house at a moment of stress. In the comparatively peaceful 
reign of Vijayaditya, it is difficult to think of another exigency 
by the distinction obtained in facing which an otherwise petty 
chieftain like Ghitravahana could have brought upon himself 
such lofty praise. 

As has been pointed out above, the Shiggaon plates are 
dated in 707 A.D. The Harihar plates of 694 A.D., issued in the 
previous reign, merely mention Ghitravahana I as Aluvaraja. 
Since the approximate year of Kochchadaiyap’s accession was 
700 A.D., it may be suggested here that the battle of Mahgalapura 
between Kochchadaiyag on the one side and Ghitravahana I 
and the Mahdrathas on the other may have been fought sometime 
between 700 and 707 A.D. 

It has been suggested above that Ghitravahana I may have 
succeeded his father in about 680 A.D. This would mean that 
Ghitravahana had been ruling for over a quarter of a century 
at the time the Shiggaon plates were issued. His reign may 
have commenced at a date not far removed from the date of 
Vinayaditya’s accession in 681 A.D. Records of the period 
crowd the fifteen years of Vinayaditya’s reign with military 
expeditions against a number of enemy kings. Ghitravahana I 
may have earned the praise, accorded to him in the above quoted 
passage from the Shiggaon plates, that he destroyed with the 
help of his flashing sword the elephants of many an enemy king, 
by virtue of his having taken an active part in the wars of Vinaya- 
ditya. 

The object of the Shiggaon plates is to register some grant 
made by the emperor Vijayaditya at the time of his visit to Ghitra- 
vahana at Banavasi, at the latter’s request, to the Jaina monastery 
which was caused to be constructed by Kurhkumadevi at Purigere. 
Purigere is the same as modem Lakshmesvar in Shirhatti Taluk, 
Dharwar District. Among the gifts made to the Jaina monastery 
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was the village Guddigejre which is identical with modern Gudi- 
geri, about six miles to the west of Lakshmesvar and situated 
in the same Taluk and District. 

A Jain inscription^ in this village of Gudigeri, dated in 
Saka 998 (expired), Anala = 1076-77 A.D., says®^^ — Chdlukya- 
chakravartti- Vijayddityavallabh-dnujey = appa snmat-Kumkuma-mahddevi 
Purigereyalu mddisid=Anesejjeya-basadi i.e. ‘the Anesejjeya.-basadi 
caused to be constructed at Purigere by Kumkuma-mahadevi, 
the younger sister of the Chalukya emperor Vijaya- 
ditya-vallabha’. We further learn from the same inscription 
that, on the authority of a copper-plate charter, the lands of 
Gudigere were under the control of the Anesejje monastery built 
by Kumkuma-mahadevi. It may be concluded from these 
that the copper-plate charter was none other than the Shiggaon 
plates and that the Anesejje monastery and Kurhkuma-mahadevi, 
the sister of Vijayaditya, were identical with the monastery and 
its builder Kurhkumadevi mentioned in those plates. 

Immediately after referring to Chitravahana’s request to 
Vijayaditya {Chitravdhana-narmdrasya-vijndpanayd), the Shiggaon 
plates allude to Kumkuma-mahadevi as svahridaya-prahlddana- 
kdrini i.e. ‘the delight to his heart’. From the context in which 
it occurs, this expression should be interpreted with reference to 
Chitravahana-narendra. In view of these facts, the learned 
editor of the Shiggaon plates observes®^ — ‘Since Vijayaditya 
was her brother and since the grant to the Jaina monasteiq^ 
caused to be erected by her was made at the request of Chitra- 
vahana, it is tempting to suggest that she might have been the 
wife of the Alupa ruler Chitravahana. The expression sva- 
hridaya-prahlddana-karinyd applied to Kumkumadevi in lines 36-37 
(of the Shiggaon plates) might refer to Chitravahana. Thus 
he might have been related to the king as brother-in-law. And 
the way in which Vijayaditya’s visit to Banavasi is described 
might lend further support to this view; cf. Alupendram drashtum 

« Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. 35 ff. 

^ Ibid., p. 39, text, lines 20-21. 

« Ep. hid., Vol. XXXII, p. 319. 
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Vanavdsim-dydtavati Vijaydditya-vallabhendre in line 32. This sug- 
gests that the king had gone to Banavasi as if to pay a courtesy 
visit to his brother-in-law and not in the capacity of an overlord.’ 

Thus we find Chitravahana carrying the fame of the Alupa 
dynasty to considerable heights not only by means of his political 
eminence but also by striking a marital alliance with the imperial 
Chalukyas. In this connection, it may be suggested that the 
marriage of Chitravahana with Kurhkumadevi must have been 
celebrated sometime after 694 A.D. at which date the Harihar 
plates speak of Alupa servitude to Vinayaditya who would have 
been more respectful towards the family of his son-in-law if 
Chitravahana had been such at that date. If this is accepted, 
it will have to be conceded, however, that Chitravahana was 
barely a boy when he succeeded his father in about 680 A.D. 

The Shiggaon plates further eulogise that the great power 
of Chitravahana was known in all the worlds and that his in- 
comparable munificence eclipsed the fame of all other generous 
men. As for his queen Kurhkumadevi, the record says that her 
body was purified by the sacred bath at the hiranyagarbha sacrifice 
w'hich was accompanied by numerous gifts of elephants and 
chariots. 

Chitravahana I, like his father Guirasagara alias Aluvarasa I, 
was a Saivite. His queen Kurhkumadevi, on the other hand, 
caused to be constructed a Jaina monastery to which some 
grants were made at the request of her husband. The Shiggaon 
plates thus give us a glimpse into the spirit of tolerance which 
moderated the religious leanings of the rulers of those days. 

As for Chitravahana’s reign period, it has been suggested 
above that he may have succeeded his father at Banavasi in about 
680 A.D. The latest known date for him, 707 A.D., is provided 
by the Shiggaon plates. If, as has been suggested, he w'as only 
a boy at the time of his succession, he may be taken to have 
ruled until about 730 A.D. 

To this period of glory in Alupa history belongs an undated 
inscription^^ on a broken pillar planted in front of the Durga 


ARSIE., 1927-28, No. B 375. The first quarter of the stanza is metri- 
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Paramesvari temple at Polali-Ammunaje, Mangalore Taluk. 
Beautifully engraved in Kannada characters of the 7th-8th 
century, this inscription, which commences with the auspicious 
word svasti, consists, of only one stanza in Sanskrit in the Anushtubh 
metre. The verse reads — 

mmatdrh vipula-vama-vasikrita-mahibhujdm 
Pdndydndm-Alupendrdndm avydsus-Sapta-mdtarah 

‘The Seven Divine Mothers are the protectors of the illus- 
trious Alupendras, who attract (the friendship) of emperors 
because of the greatness of their family and wTo were (known as) 
Pandyas.’ 

The reference to the Seven Divine mothers as the protectors 
of the Alupas reminds one of the expression Sapta-mapibhir- 
abhivarddhitdndm, usually found in the inscriptions of the Badami 
Chalukyas. The above dynastic eulogy was composed and 
engraved obviously at a time when the Alupas were at the zenith 
of their power as a result of their close and friendly contacts with 
the Chalukyas. 

As for his territorial possessions, Chitravahana I does not 
appear to have added to those under his father, namely the 
native kingdom of the Alupas (i.e. the South Kanara District), 
the Pombuchcha region and the Banavasi country. 

ALUVARASA II 

There is no direct evidence to show who succeeded Chitra- 
vahana and where and when. Strangely enough, the next 
dated record mentioning an Alupa ruler does not come from 
any of their three above mentioned territorial possessions but 
is from Mallam^^ a village in the Gudur Taluk of the Nellore 
District, in Andhra Pradesh. Another surprise in the record 
is that it refers itself to the reign of Nandivarman II (A.D. 731-95), 
a member of the imperial Pallava dynasty of Kanchi with which 
the Alupas do not appear to have had any contacts till then. 

cally defective though all the 8 syllables necessary for the Anushtubh metre are 
present. 

Keilore District Inscriptions, Vol. I, pp. 429-30 and plate. 
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This is a stone inscription in Tamil and is dated in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Nandippottarasar i.e., Pallava 
Nandivarman II. This ruler is known to have ascended the 
throne at Kanchi in about 731 A.D.^^ The Mallam inscription 
would thus belong to about 745-46 A.D. The object of the 
record is to register some grant made by the Pallava king to god 
Subrahmanya of Tiruvanbur in Peyiyur-ilahgottam at the request 
of Aluvarasa when Chalukki-arasar was the executor (dmtti). 
Tiruvaijbur is evidently the same as Mallam, the find-spot 
of the inscription, and the division called Peyiyur-ilahgottam 
in which the village w'as situated was, therefore, the region 
around Mallam itself. 

There is no doubt that Aluvarasa of this inscription was the 
then ruling member of the Alupa family. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that an undated Kannada inscription® 
from Udiyavara in Udipi Taluk, South Kanara District, palaeo- 
graphically assignable to the middle of the eighth century, 
refers itself to the reign of Aluvarasa. It will not be farfetched 
to identify this Aluvarasa with his namesake of the Mallam 
Tamil inscription. Aluvarasa was in all probability the son of 
Chitravahana and grandson of Gunasagara. He appears to 
have been named so after his grandfather Aluvarasa I and hence 
will be designated Aluvarasa II in the pages to follow. 

Saletore rightly identified'^'’ the Nandippottarasar of the 
Mallam inscription with the Pallava king Nandivarman II 
(731-795 A.D.) but mistook Aluvarasar and the dmtti Chalukki- 
arasar to be none other than Chitravahana I (680-730 A.D.) 
and Vijayaditya Satyasraya (696-733/34 A.D.) both of whom 
had ended their reigns years before the date of the Mallam 
inscription. On the other hand, the Mallam inscription belongs 
to a date which marked either the end of the reign of Vikra- 
maditya II (733/34-744/45 A.D.) or the beginning of the reign 
of his son Kirttivarman II (744/45-755 A.D.) The provenance 

A History of South India^ p. 164. 

,S7/., VoL VII, No. 279. 

Ancient Karnataka, VoL I, History of Tuluva, pp, 207-21 1. 
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of the Mallam inscription and the presence of the Alupa ruler 
Aluvarasa II in a village so far removed from the bounds of 
x\luvakheda clearly suggest that the allegiance of the Alupas 
had shifted from the house of the Badami Chalukyas to that 
of the Pallavas sometime before the date of the record (i.e., 
745-46 A.D.), most probably sometime in the closing years of 
the reign of Vikramaditya 11. At any rate, it is unlikely that 
the estrangement would have occurred duiing the reign of 
Ghitravahana I who had married a princess of the Chalukya 
family. It may also be concluded that, as a result of this es- 
trangement between the Alupas and their erstwhile overlords, 
the Chalukyas of Badami, the former were, once and forever, 
deprived of their svv'ay over the Kadamba-mandala. 

On the basis of the Mavali inscription of Rashtrakuta 
Govinda III, which has been already referred to and which is 
important for the reign succeeding that of Ajuvarasa II, scholars 
have held that the Alupas had acquisced in the supremacy of the 
B^ami Chalukyas down to the days when the latter were 
expelled from the Karnataka region by the Rashtrakutas’' 
and that the Kadamba-mandala remained in the possession of 
the Alupas even after the downfall of their Chalukya overlords. ^2 

The Mavali inscription states, in brief, that during the 
reign of Govinda III, while Rajaditya was the governor of Bana- 
vasi 12000, Ghitravahana, the ruler of Aluvakheda-6000, 
having proved disobedient, the enraged Kakarasa marched 

Saletore; Ancient Karnataka, Vol. I, History of Tuluva, p. 203. To prove 
his thesis, Saletore refers to an undated inscription of Kirttivarman 11 from 
Aduru which he wrongly locates in the Kasargode Taluk of South Kanara 
District but which, in reality, is a village in the Hangal Taluk of Dhaiwar 
District {ARSIE., 1938-39, B.K. No. 115). As a matter of fact, of all the 
inscriptions so far discovered in South Kanara, not even one belongs to the 
reign of a member of any of the successive imperial powers of Karnataka until 
we come down to the reign of the Hoysala ruler Ballala III (1291-1342 A.D.). 

22 Moraes: The Kadamba Kula, pp. 78 and 81. In page 81, the author 
says — ‘Under the Rashtrakutas also it (i.e. the Kadamba-mandala) continued 
to be governed by these chiefs (i.e. the Alupas) for well nigh half a century till 
about the year 800 A.D.’ 
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against him and reduced the fort of Perggunji. It is this state- 
ment which has been interpreted by Moraes to mean that Chitra- 
vahana II was driven out of Kadamba-mandala. This, if 
accepted, would imply that Aluvarasa II was in continued 
possession of Kadamba-mandala even as his predecessors, and 
would run contrary to the import of the Mallam inscription 
and the statement in the Mavali inscription itself that Rajaditya 
was the then governor of Kadamba-mandala. Even if the 
Ghalukyas were at that time a waning power, they were not so 
weak as to tolerate the sway, over the important territoiy of 
Kadamba-mandala, of a subordinate of the Pallavas whose 
hereditary enmity for the Badami house is only too well known. 
Moreover, the provenance of the Mavali inscription, as also its 
contents, clearly show that the battle of Perggunji was fought 
somewhere in the Pombuchcha region which had all along 
formed an integral part of the Alupa kingdom. The reasons 
for the attack on Chitravahana II by Govinda III will be set 
forth while discussing the next reign. What concerns us here 
is the conclusion that the Alupas had lost Kadamba-mandala 
by the date of the Mallam inscription. 

We have suggested above that Chitravahana I may have 
ended his reign in about 730 A.D. This would place the 
date of Aluvarasa II’s accession ir. about the same year. 
The reign of Aluvarasa II witnessed, on the one hand, the 
estrangement of the Alupas and the Ghalukyas and the subse- 
quent loss of Kadamba-mandala and, on the other, the transfer 
of their allegiance by the Alupas to the Pallavas. No records 
are forthcoming to bear witness to the circumstances which led 
to this surprising political change. In those days of constant 
wars, when ambitious rulers were fighting for territorial expansion, 
it would have been difficult for the rulers of Aluvakheda to have 
remained outside the protection of an imperial power after 
their breach with the Ghalukyas. There were then only two 
powers which were effective against that of the Ghalukyas. One 
centred round the ambitious personality of Rashtrakuta Danti- 
durga who, about this time, was too busy in the northern domains 
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of the decaying Ghalukya empire. The other one was the 
Pallava empire with Nandivarman II on the throne. Though 
the defences of the Pallava empire had been proved vulnerable 
by two Ghalukya invasions in the reign of Vikramaditya II, 
the position of Nandivarman II himself as emperor had been 
rendered secure by the efforts of his able general Udayachandra.'^^ 
The records of Nandivarman II do not say that the Tulu country 
was invaded by the Pallavas at any time during his reign. It 
is thus not possible to know the means by which the Pallava 
ruler secured the subordination of Aluvarasa II. 

The Mallam inscription, while referring to the request 
made by Aluvarasa II to Nandivarman II, mentions one Ghalukki- 
arasar as the dnatti i.e. the executor of the grant. Saletoie, in 
his attempt to identify Ghalukki-arasar, says''"*— ‘. . . . we know 
that it was Vijayaditya Satyasraya’s father Vinayaditya Satyasra- 
ya who had twice been requested by the Alupa king Ghitra- 
vahana I to make grants to worthy Brahmans in the Edevolal- 
vishaya in the Banavase country in A.D. 692 and A.D. 694. The 
two grants'’'^ had been made when the royal camp was in Ghitra- 
sedu in the Toramara-awAoj^fl and in Karanjapatra in Haresha- 
pura. From these two records it is certain that the Alupa king 
was prone to make requests to his sovereign, the Western Gha- 
lukya monarch. We have to suppose that as he had petitioned 
Vinayaditya Satya^raya to make grants of land to learned Brah- 
mans on two different occasions he made a third request to 
Vinayaditya Satyasraya’s son and successor, Vijayaditya, who 
seems to have been on friendly terms with his neighbouring 
rulers including the Pallava kings. If this is allowed, then, the 
Ghalukki-arasar mentioned in the Mallam plates would be 
Vijayaditya Satyasraya and the Aluvarasar, Ghitravahana 1. 
In that case, the Mallam inscription must have been inscribed 
before the defeat of Nandip5tavarma at the hands of Vikramadi- 


■^3 A History of South India (II edn.), p. 149. 

” Ancient Karnataka, Vol. I, History of Tuluva, pp. 210-11. 

The two grants referred to are the Sorab and Harihar plates of Ghalukya 
Vinayaditya, which have been discussed in detail above. 
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tya 11. But the occasion which made Ghitravahana I go over 
to Mallam in the Gudur taluka will remain for the present 
unsolved.’ 

The expression used in the Mallam inscription with refer- 
ence to the names occurring therein is "’Nandip-puttarasarkkup-padi- 
naind-avadu .... Alu-arasar mmappattindr-Chalukki-arasar-dmttiji- 
dga’ i.e. ‘in the fifteenth (year of the reign) of Nandipp5ttarasar . . . 
at the request of Alu-arasar, with Chalukki-arasar as the executor 
(of the grant)’. It has already been pointed out that the fifteenth 
regnal year of Nandivarman II fell in 745-46 A.D. and that 
Vijayaditya, with whom Saletore sought to identify Chalukki- 
arasar, the dnatti, had been succeeded by his son Vikramaditya II 
as early as in 733-34 A.D. Chalukki-arasar of the Mallam 
inscription could not be Vikramaditya II or his son Kirttivarman 
II either, for both these rulers displayed their inherited enmity 
for the Pallavas by carrying out a successful raid against the 
Pallava empire towards the end (744-45 A.D.) of Vikramaditya 
II’s reign. The answers for the problems posed by the 
Mallam inscription, therefore, appear to be outside the pale of 
the history of the Western Chalukyas. 

It is certain that Aluvarasa was not present at Mallam as 
the ruler of the district Peyiyur-ilangottam. He was perhaps 
carried to that distant place by the political currents of his days. 
It is known that Udayachandra, the loyal general of Nandi- 
varman II, overran the territories of Eastern Chalukya Vishnu- 
vardhana III soon after lifting the siege at Nandigrama and 
that he thereby added the Nellore region to the Pallava empire.’® 
It is not improbable that Aluvarasa accompanied the Pallava 
general in his expeditions and was consequently at Mallam in 
745-46 A.D. The vanquished Eastern Chalukya ruler Vishnu- 
vardhana III probably acted as the dnatti (Sanskrit djnapati= 
executor) of the grant which was made at the request of Aluvarasa 
II. The term dnatti denotes only a subordinate position or office 
and hence Chalukki-arasar could not have been the Badami 
Chalukya contemporary of Nandivarman II. 


The Eastern Chalukyas of Vehgiy pp, 74-76. 
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The Other inscription of Aluvarasa II, from Udiyavara, 
which, as has been pointed out above, is not dated but which 
palaeographically belongs to the middle of the eighth century, 
records some grant, particulars about which are lost, to the god 
Chambukalla-deva by a number of donors, including the seventy 
tenants of Udiyapura {Udiyapurada-nakarad-elpatt-okkalu), during 
the reign of Aluvarasa, the possessor of Patti [Pattiy-odeyon). 
Patti is only another name for Pombuchcha, the modern town 
of Humcha in the Nagar Taluk of Shimoga District. Next to 
the Vaddarse inscription of Aluvarasa I, which appears to 
have been engraved before that chief came to possess the 
Kadamba-mandala, and the Polali-Ammunaje inscription 
discussed above, this Udiyavara inscription of Aluvarasa II is 
the earliest from South Kanara and its silence about Kadamba- 
mandala, with which his predecessors Aluvarasa I and Chitra- 
vahana I had so much to do, clearly implies that, during his 
reign, Aluvarasa II lost his hold over that important and vast 
territory. The record ends with the rather puzzling statement 
that it was written by Kaladitya, the lord of the earth. 

Apart from the Udiyavara and Mallam inscriptions, no 
other records either belonging to or referring to the reign of 
Aluvarasa II have so far come down to us. It has been suggested 
above that he may have succeeded his father Chitravahana I 
in about 730 A.D. He was in Mallam in 745-46 A.D. It will 
be seen below that his successor Chitravahana II ended his 
reign in about 800 A.D. We thus have about seventy years 
between the commencement of Aluvarasa IPs reign and the end 
of Chitravahana II’s. In the absence of any chronological data, 
this period may be tentatively split into two equal reigns and 
thus the reign of Aluvarasa II may be considered, for the present, 
to have ended in about 765 A.D. We learn from the Maruturu 
and Velvikkudi grants that Mahgalapura (i.e. modern Manga- 
lore) was the capital city of the Alupa kingdom during the reigns 
of Aluvarasa I and Chitravahana I. But the Udiyavara ins- 
cription of Aluvarasa II suggests that he had his capital at Udaya- 
pura. 
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Aluvarasa I alias Gunasagara had started on a humble 
note holding only the Tulu country and the Pombuchcha region 
at the start of his reign. But, after striking a friendship with 
the imperial Ghalukyas of Badami, he had gained a foothold 
in Kadamba-mandala. His son Chitravahana I ushered in a 
period of glory for the Alupas, highlighted by his marriage with 
the Chalukya princess Kurhkumadevi. But the reign of Alu- 
varasa II witnessed the beginning of a decline which started 
with the loss of Kadamba-mandala and ended, before long, in 
the confinement of the sway of the Alupas to the tiny region 
of Aluvakheda or the district of South Kanara. Under Alu- 
varasa II, the Alupas were still in possession of the Pombuchcha 
region. But the reign of his successor Chitravahana II set in 
motion certain events which led to the final confinement of the 
Alupas to Aluvakheda. 

CHITRAVAHANA II 

The stone inscription from Mavali, which has already been 
referred to, introduces to us the next A}upa ruler, Chitravahana 
II. Like the other early records on stones having a bearing 
on Alupa history, this inscription also is undated but, on 
grounds of palaeography as well as known historical facts, it 
could be assigned to the end of the eighth century. This 
Chitravahana II was probably a son of Aluvarasa II and 
grandson of Chitravahana I. 

It is very likely that the political allegiance of the Alupas 
which was transferred, during Aluvarasa IPs reign, from the 
Ghalukyas of Badami to the Pallavas of Kanchi continued as 
such upto at least 792 A.D. The Pattattalmangalam grant” 
of Pallava Nandivarman II, which was issued in that year, 
claims that, among others, the king of the Tulu country also 
waited at the gates of the Pallava emperor praying for audience. 
From the time they destroyed the empire of the Ghalukyas, the 
Rashtrakuta rulers had been on friendly terms with the Pallavas 
until the reign of Dhruva Dharavarsha (780-792 A.D.) who put 


” Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 121, lines 17-18. 
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an end to this Pallava-Rashtrakuta alliance by levying a tribute 
of elephants from Nandivarman II. With hostility marking 
the relationship between the two imperial powers, the Alupas 
must have found it increasingly difficult to ignore the might of 
the Rashtrakutas whose arms were nearer their kingdom than 
those of their Pallava suzerain. Dhruva Dhaxavarsha having 
proved himself more powerful than his Pallava contemporary, 
the Alupas under Chitravahana II may have deemed it wiser 
to shift their allegiance once again to the imperial power in the 
Deccan, this time the Rashtrakutas. If this view is accepted, 
we may have to date this change of allegiance not long after 
the date of Dhruva’s abdication in favour of his able son Gbvinda 
III in 792 A. D. 

The accession of Govinda III precipitated a civil war in the 
Rashtrakuta empire in 792-93 A.D. His eldest brother, Stambha 
Ranavaloka, is known to have opposed Gdvinda III with a 
confederacy of twelve rulers, but to no purpose.’* The identity 
of the twelve royal supporters is not given in the Rashtrakuta 
records, but it is not improbable that the Alupa ruler was among 
them. Chitravahana II may have desired to benefit by the 
disorders in the Rashtrakuta empire and may have thrown in 
his lot with Stambha. Victory did not prompt Govinda III 
to do away with his opponents. Instead, he treated them with 
contemptuous generosity. 

It is in this light that the Mavali inscription of Gdvinda III 
becomes important for Alupa history. This inscription in 
Kannada language commemorates the heroic death of Kula- 
mudda, a soldier of the imperial Rashtrakuta army, in the battle 
of Perggunji. It states that during Govinda IITs reign, when 
Rajadityarasa was ruling over Banavasi-mandala, Chitravahana, 
who was ruling over Aluvakheda-6000, having proved recal- 
citrant, Kakarasa, at the bidding of the enraged Kolli Pallava 
Nolamba, besieged the fortress of Perggunji. In the battle 
which ensued, in which warriors on both sides displayed great 
valour, Kakarasa, on seeing Chitravahana breaking through the 


’* A.S. Altekai” The Rashtrakutas and their times, p. 61. 
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right flank of the inaperial forces, ordered Kulamudda to oppose 
him. This Kulamudda fought valiantly, defeated and drove 
away the soldiers of Chitravahana and, after bringing victory 
to the right flank, fell in the field of battle, even as Bhishma fell, 
without touching the ground. 

The statement in the record that at the time of this battle 
Rajadityarasa was governing the Banavasi-mandala goes against 
the contention of Moraes that the Alupas lost their hold on 
Kadamba-mandala as a result of this war. The find-spot of the 
inscription, Mavali, in the Sorab Taluk of Shimoga District, is 
in the Pombuchcha region and, therefore, the battle of Perggunji 
was fought in that territory and not in the Kadamba-mandala. 
Mavali {^kt.Mahdvalli) and Perggunji (Kannada P^r=Skt.MflA<3+ 
Skt. kunja) are two different names having the same meaning 
and denoting the same place. The inscription states that the 
battle resulted from Chitravahana’s failure to listen to the 
emperor’s advice {bdy—kelad^ire). This may be interpreted to 
mean that, even after the defeat of the confederacy of twelve 
rulers headed by Stambha, Chitravahana continued to question 
the supremacy of Gdvinda III and, therefore, came to grief in 
the battle of Perggunji. The Mavali inscription may, therefore, 
be assigned to about 794-95 A.D., a conclusion which falls in line 
with the palaeographical features of the record under discussion. 

The inscription explicitly states that Chitravahana and his 
army were put to headlong flight, implying thereby that the 
Alupa ruler was deprived of his hold over a part of the Pombuch- 
cha region. Under these circumstances, the only course that 
was open to Chitravahana was to fall back upon Aluvakhe^a- 
6000 of which, according to the Mavali inscription, he was the 
acknowledged sovereign. But with the end of Aluvarasa IPs 
reign, remarkable political developments had taken place in 
Aluvakheda and elsewhere in Karnataka, and in order to cor- 
rectly understand the history of the Alupas during that period, 
it becomes incumbent on our part to evaluate in detail these 
developments. 
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In the early years of the second half of the eighth century, 
the political picture of Karnataka underwent momentous 
changes, the Rashtrakutas successfully usurping the imperial seat 
of the Badami Chalukyas. The Alupas could not have felt 
distressed by the extinction of the Ghalukya power, for they 
were no longer their dependents. We have earlier seen 
Aluvarasa TI preferring the supremacy of the Pallavas to that of 
the decaying Ghalukya house and then again Chitravahana II 
entering the Rashtrakuta camp. The confusion which must 
have prevailed at the time of the death of one and the birth of 
another imperial power in the Deccan appears to have interested 
Chitravahana II. He was a daring and ambitious prince, as 
is revealed by the Mavali inscription, and most likely, moved 
into the Pombuchcha region with designs of earning territorial 
and political gains. However, the confinement of his rule to 
the Pombuchcha region and his defeat at Perggunji show that 
he was unsuccessful in his bid. This was because the Rashtra” 
kutas had stood up to the challenges of their newly earned status 
and had soon established the security of their power. Chitra- 
vahana II and, for that matter, no one else among the numerous 
ambitious chiefs of those days, could find any opportunity for 
self-aggrandisement. 

With Chitravahana II thus busy in the Pombuchcha region, 
the ancient seat of his family in Aluvakheda appears to have 
fallen into the hands of another Alupa prince, probably his 
brother, Ranasagara by name. After his defeat at the hands 
of Kakarasa, when Chitravahana II fell back upon his native 
kingdom of Aluvakheda, his return was subjected to severe 
contest by Ranasagara and his supporters. A handful of un- 
dated archaic stone inscriptions from Udiyavara and from a 
few other places in South Kanara bear mute and insufficient 
witness to this civil war which affected two generations. 
Their dating is possible only on the basis of a comparative 
study of their palaeographical features. 
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EARLY INSCRIPTIONS FROM SOUTH KANARA 

Of all the inscriptions, on stone and on copper plates, dis- 
cussed above with reference to the reigns of Aluvarasa I alias 
Gunasagara, Chitravahana I, Aluvarasa II and Ghitravahana 
II, only three hail from the district of South Kanara, the 
native territory of the Alupas, namely the Vaddarse inscri- 
ption of Aluvarasa I, the Polali-Ammunaje inscription and 
the Udiyavara inscription of Aluvarasa II. The Vaddarse 
inscription, though undated, has been assigned above to the 
middle of the seventh century on grounds of palaeography. 

In trying to compare the palaeographical features of ins- 
criptions from South Kanara with those of inscriptions hailing 
from the other regions of Karnataka, it is essential to take into 
due consideration the comparatively slow pace of scriptal deve- 
lopment which took place in South Kanara on account of its 
long-standing geographical and political isolation. This dis- 
tinction is noticeable not only in the field of palaeography but 
also in the language-form of the inscriptions from South Kanara. 

The Udiyavara inscriptions of Aluvarasa II, which we have 
assigned to the middle of the eighth century, betrays much 
palaeographical similarity with inscriptions of the same period 
coming from other adjacent areas of Karnataka. These two 
inscriptions from Vaddarse and Udiyavara render themselves 
easy of palaeographical comparison with the other Kannada 
records of their periods chiefly because they belong to a period 
when the Tulu country had been maintaining close contacts 
with the imperial powers of the Deccan. The later inscriptions 
of South Kanara, up to the time of the Hoysala occupation in 
the 14th century, reveal quite a few of their own peculiar 
characteristics, linguistic as well as palaeographical, mainly 
because they belong to a period during which the rulers of the 
Tulu country were practically left to themselves, barring 
occasional raids by the forces of the imperial rulers of the 
Deccan and the Tamilian south. 

Reverting to the study of comparative palaeography, the 
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characters of the Vaddarse inscription compare well with those 
of the Aihole inscription'^® of Pulakesin II of A.D. 634-35, 
the Yakkeri rock inscriptions') of the same emperor and of about 
the same date, the Kurnool plates^i of Vikramaditya I issued 
in the third year of his reign i.e. about 656-57 A.D., to consider 
only a few of the records of the period. Attention may also be 
drawn to the characters in the Kurnool plates^^ of the first year 
of one of Pulakefin II’s sons, Adityavarman, issued probably 
towards the close of the former’s reign, to which the characters 
in the Vaddarse inscription bear remarkable similarities. These 
facts do vindicate the assignment of this inscription of Aluvarasa I 
to the middle of the seventh century. 

The Udiyavara Inscription of Aluvarasa II is, on the other 
hand, written in characters which are comparable to those in 
the records of the middle of the eighth century. To quote only 
a few examples, we may allude to the Kanchi inscription^^ of 
Chalukya Vikramaditya II of about 740 A.D., the Javali copper 
plate grants^ of Gahga Srlpurusha of 750 A.D., the Pattadakal 
pillar inscription's and the Vakkaleri plates^ of 754 and 757 
A.D. respectively of the reign of Kirttivarman II as also the 
same ruler’s Kendur platess’ of 749 A.D. We thus find that 
Saletore’s contention that the Udiyavara inscription of Aluvarasa 
II belongs to as early a date as 600 A.D. is not borne out by its 
palaeography. 

We have shown above that Chitravahana II was expelled 
from a part of the Pombuchcha region by the forces of Rashta'a- 
kuta Govinda III and that he had no choice but to fall back 
upon the native kingdom of the Alupas, the Tulu country. 

')'® /n«f. TK{., Vol. VIII, plate facing p. 241. 

**) Jnfil., Vol. 'V, plate facing p. 8. 

« JBBRAS.,Mo\. XVI (1883), plate between pp. 234-35. 

Ihid.^ plate between pages 232-33. 
ss /Kii., Vol. Ill, plate facing p. 360. 

Ep. Cam., Vol. VI, plates between pages 152-53. 

®s Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, plate facing p. 4. 

EizW., Vol. V, plates between pp. 202-05. 

Ibid., Vol. IX, plates between pp. 202-05. 
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The dynastic rivalries which resulted from this act of Ghitra- 
vahana II are brought to light by a few inscriptions from the 
village of Udiyavara which, as the then capital of the Alupas, 
was the main scene of the civil strife. 

These inscriptions, which refer to the reigns of five rulers 
including Ghitravahana II, are all undated and, what is more, 
palaeographically almost all alike. Their palaeographical features 
are comparable to those of the Mavali inscription of Gdvinda 
III and Ghitravahana II, which has been assigned above to 
about 794-95 A.D. on historical and palaeographical grounds. 
Formations of letters such as A:, y, r, I, / etc. are exactly the same 
in all these inscriptions. But, some of the Udiyavara inscriptions 
also contain forms of letters which are comparable to those 
in the Kumsi stone inscriptions® of Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I 
dated as late as in Saka 799 = 877 A.D. A comparison of the 
forms of letters such as r, t, r, and I will amply justify the above 
observation. It is thus obvious that the early inscriptions of 
South Kanara, which are undated but which are palaeogra- 
phically later in date to the Udiyavara inscription of Aluvarasa 
II, should be distributed over a long period on account of the 
fact that the political isolation which followed the expulsion 
of Ghitravahana II from a part of the Pombuchcha region 
must have resulted in independent scrip tal developments 
within Aluvakheda. 

GHITRAVAHANA II AND THE DYNASTIG FEUDS 

It was only natural for Ghitravahana II to retreat beyond 
the Ghats to his own native kingdom of Tuluva after the wrath 
of Rashtrakuta Govinda III had dispossessed him of a part of 
his extra-Tuluva possessions. The Alupa throne at that time 
was, however, not empty. We have suggested above that 
Aluvarasa II may have ended his reign in about 765 A.D. 
Ghitravahana II, who was probably an elder son of Aluvarasa 
II, succeeded him but appears to have stationed himself 


ss Ep. Cam., Vol VIII, part II, plate facing p. 24. 
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not at Udiyavara but in the fort of Perggunji which was situated 
in the Pombuchcha region. The sway over Udiyavara and the 
kingdom for which it was then the capital appears to have rested 
with another prince, Ranasagara, who may have been the youn- 
ger brother of Chitravahana II. It is this Ranasagara whom 
we find mentioned in the early inscriptions of Udiyavara as the 
contender to Chitravahana’s claims over the Alupa throne. 

Ranasagara is introduced to us through an undated ins- 
criptionss in Kannada from Udiyavara. This inscription, en- 
graved on one of the pillars in the court-yard of the Chambukallu 
temple, records the grant of certain incomes to the royal treasury 
from the city of Udiyapura to the god in that temple. 
The presence in Udiyavara of this purely administrative 
record of the reign of Ranasagara and the absence of such records 
in the Tulu country belonging to the reign of Chitravahana II 
lead us to conclude that with the exit of Chitravahana from 
the district of South Kanara to the Pombuchcha region, Rana- 
sagara had become the de facto rtiler of Aluvakheda-6000 though 
Chitravahana II was still considered to be the de jure ruler of 
the kingdom as is shown by the Mavali inscription. 

The period of Ranasagara’s reign from the date of his acces- 
sion to that of Chitravahana IPs forced return to Udiyavara 
was not however entirely peaceful. The troubles which beset 
his reign are brought to light by two records, one from Udiyavara 
and the other from Kariyangala in the Mangalore Taluk. 

Of these, the inscription from Udiyavara, so which consists 
of a single Kannada verse, describes, in a vivid manner, the 
death of a hero in the battle which ensued the attempt of Maygesa, 
‘the villian’, to force his entry into the city (i.e. Udiyavara). 
The other inscriptions* from Kariyangala, which consists of 
one Kannada verse and also a sentence in prose, records, in 
equally vivid terms, the death of Nagamma alias Sudraka, the 


® SIL, Vol. VII, No. 284. 
so Ibid., No. 291. 

91 Ibid., Vol. IX, Part I, No. 392. 
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chief of Kayravarhsa, at the end of his victory over the com- 
bined forces of Paybaya, in the battle against Mogisvara. The 
sentence in prose declares that Ranasagara made a gift of com- 
pensation in appreciation of the dead warrior. 

Neither of these inscriptions is dated. But, on paleo- 
graphical grounds, they should be referred to the second half 
of the eighth century and should be considered as contemporane- 
ous with the Udiyavara inscription of Ranasagara discussed 
above. This point is further supported by the reference to 
Ranasagara as the adversary of Mogisvara in the Kariyahgala 
inscription. 

The textual as well as contextual similarities noticed in 
the Udiyavara and Kariyahgala inscriptions lead to the con- 
clusion that both of them record details of two different battles 
in the same war. This will mean that Maygesa and Mogisvara 
were two different forms of the name of one person. However, 
the identity of this foe of Ranasagara is not easy to fix in the 
present state of our knowledge. It can only be suggested that 
Mogisvara and Maygesa sound like the corrupt forms of Mrigesa*, 
but no chief of this name is known for the period in question. 
The battles were not confined only to Udayapura, Maygesa’s 
attempted entry into which was foiled by Ranasagara, but were 
staged even around the city of Mangalore as is evidenced by the 
other inscription from Kariyahgala which is in Mangalore Taluk. 
Maygesa or Mogisvara was, in all probability, a local feudatory 
of the Alupas who, finding Chitravahana II away at Perggunji 
and only his younger brother on the A|upa throne, may have 
made an attempt at personal aggrandisement. He, however, 
lost his bid and Ranasagara’s hold on the capital city of Udya- 
pura as also over the rest of the Alupa kingdom remained secure. 


* MaygeJa and Mogilvara could also be corrupt forms of MahigUa 
{i.e. mahige lsa=‘'ljOv6.oi the earth’) which is the same as DharegUa. In 
case this is true, Maygesa or Mogisvara will be the same as Chitravahana II 
and the battles which he fought against Ranasagara will be only as part of 
the dynastic civil war. 
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Towards the end of the eighth century occurred the return 
of Chitravahana II to Udayapura. Ranasagara obviously 
had no intentions of surrendering the throne to the prodigal 
homecomer and instead decided to stage a trial of strength. 

We do not know how Chitravahana IPs military strength 
as a conqueror compared with that of Ranasagara as the defender. 
It is likely that the former’s military assets had suffered a heavy 
loss in his battle against imperial Rashtrakuta forces at Perggunji. 
Nevertheless the initial impact of Chitravahana’s thrust into 
Udayapura appears to have gained for him temporary control 
over the capital, without at the same time exterminating 
his rival, Ranasagara. An inscription^^ from Udiyavara records 
the heroic death of an eminent warrior of Chitravahana, Kaltide 
by name, son of Vijana-nayga(nayaka), in the battle against 
Ranasagara at the time of the entry of the army of the ‘Lord 
of the earth’ [dhareg-Uari) into Udayapura. The ‘Lord of the 
earth’ was, no doubt, the same as Chitravahana II whose triumph 
over his adversary is vouchsafed by the presence of this ins- 
cription which eulogises the valour of one of his soldiers. 

Ranasagara apparently fled, unable to defeat the designs 
of his rival. He was not, however, deterred by the outcome 
and, on his turn, attacked the city in order to wrest it from 
Chitravahana 11. Two inscriptions, one from Udiyavara^^ 
and the other from Rotes'^, both in the Udipi Taluk, bear 
witness to this renewed struggle. The former records the death 
of one Nalimani Nagadikshita, who had routed the forces of 
Ranasagara in the battle which ensued when the latter tried 
to force an entry into Udayapura. 

The Kote inscription records that in the battle fought on 
behalf of the ‘Lord of the earth’ [dhareg-isan) at the time of 
Ranakisara’s attempted entry into Udayapura, Angupesara 
Polega, the warrior of Juddhamalla, displayed great valour and 

^^Ep. Jnd., Vol. IX, pp. 17-18, No. I and plate. 

SIL, Vol. VII, No. 293. Saletore, in pp. 87 and 171 of his History of 
Tuluva, follows the defective text of this inscription as given in SIL, Vol. VII. 

94 1929, No. 505. 
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fell fighting. The ‘Lord of the earth’ is again, no doubt, Chitra- 
vahana 11. Ranakisara is obviously a mistake for Ranasagara. 
Juddhamalla may have been one of the commanders or some 
minor prince leading the forces of Chitravahana II. It is pos- 
sible that Chitravahana’s long stay outside Tuluva had earned 
for him the alliance and assistance of some minor rulers of princi- 
palities adjoining South Kanara. Juddhamalla appears to 
have been one such. Another short inscrip tion®^ from Udiya- 
vara records the death of the hero Medumanan who was a 
servant (dlu) of the illustrious Santara. It is known that towards 
the close of the ninth century the Santaras established themselves 
as the rulers of the Santalige kingdom with Pombuchcha for their 
capital.96 It is likely that at the time of Chitravahana’s rule 
from Perggunji, Santara was ruhng over some adjacent princi- 
pality. The palaeography of the inscription strongly supports 
the likelihood of Chitravahana II and Santara having been 
contemporaries. It is likely that the latter rushed to the aid 
of Chitravahana II in the wake of Ranasagara’s stiff resistance. 
The presence of Santara and his army in Aluvakheda is otherwise 
very difficult to explain. The discovery in Udiyavara and in 
its vicinity of inscriptions eulogising the heroism of Chitravahana 
IPs soldiers suggests, by implication, the failure of Ranasagara’s 
bid to recapture the Alupa capital. 

At a later stage of the civil war, however, Chitravahana II 
disappears from the political arena and we find Ranasagara 
once again in occupation of Udayapura with one Svetavahana 
pitted against him as his rival for the Alupa throne. On the 
strength of the vdhana ending in his name, this Svetavahana 
may be considered as the son of Chitravahana II. It is probable 
that Ranasagara persisted in his efforts to regain Udayapura 
and at last succeeded, though epigraphs bearing witness to his 
final triumph over Chitravahana II have not come down to us. 

5^/;, Vol. VII, No. 294. 

Vide^, Mysore and Coorg From the Iriscriptioi^Sy 138-39. The earliest 
known inscription of Vikrajna iSantara, who is credited with the founding of 
the Santalige kingdom, is A.D. 898 (jE/?. Cam. Vol. VII, Nr. 60). 
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Chitravahaaa II was driven out of Udayapura and was, 
perhaps, killed in one of the encounters. 

We have suggested above that Chitravahana II and Rana- 
sagara, who was probably his younger brother, succeeded to the 
territorial possessions of their father Aluvarasa II almost at 
the same time, the former at Perggunji outside Tuluva and the 
later at Udayapura, the native capital of the Alupas. They 
were thus close contemporaries. 

Since it has been suggested above that Aluvarasa II may 
have ended his reign in about 765 A.D., and since Chitravahana 
IPs expulsion from Perggunji could not have taken place earlier 
than 792 A.D., the year of Rashtrakuta Gbvinda Ill’s accession, 
the reign period of Chitravahana II may be tentatively assigned 
to about 765-800 A.D. 

During Aluvarasa IPs reign, the Alupas lost their hold 
over Kadamba-mandala. During the troubled reign of Chitra- 
vahana II, Alupa possessions suffered a further loss. Yet, not 
all the Pombuchcha region was lost to them as a result of their 
expulsion from Perggunji. They were still masters of a part 
of that region, including the city of Pombuchcha. 

ranasagara and SvEtavAhana 

The exit of Chitravahana II did not leave Ranasagara 
in peace and without a rival. An inscription^^ from Udiyavara 
records the death of the hero Kamakoda, son of Vinja Prahara- 
bhushana and a servant of Ranasagara, in a battle at the time 
of Svetavahana’s attempted entry into Udayapura. We find 
in this inscription Ranas^ara bearing the epithet Patti-odeyon 
(i.e. the chief of Patti which is the same as Pombuchcha) indi- 
cating thereby that, at the death of Chitravahana II, he came 
to consider himself the sole ruler of all his father’s possessions. 

Another inscriptionss from Udiyavara itself, however, reve- 
als that subsequently Svetavahana did get the better of Rana- 
sagara and secure entry into Udayapura. This inscription, 

Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 18-19, No. II and plate. 

58 Ibid., p. 19, No. Ill and plate. 
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without mentioning who the defeated adversaiy was, records 
the death of one Devu in the battle which was fought at the 
time of Svatavehana’s entry into Udayapura. The mention 
only of Svetavahana and the presence of this hero-stone in Udiya- 
vara itself clearly indicate that Svetavahana was successful in 
his efforts. Ranasagara was, in all probability, killed in one 
of these battles for supremacy, for, we not only do not hear 
any more of him in inscriptions, but find, on the other hand, 
one Prithvisagara engaged in the next phase of the civil war 
for the Alupa throne. 

It has been suggested above that, like Chitravahana II, 
Ranasagara too may have succeeded his father Aluvarasa II 
in about 765 A.D. Since we find Ranasagara engaged in battles 
with Svetavahana, who was probably the son of Chitravahana II, 
who, according to us, ended his reign in about 800 A.D., 
Ranasagara may be considered to have ruled until about 805 A.D. 

With the exit of Ranasagara from the scene of this dynastic 
civil war, a new generation of rival princes, Svetavahana and 
Prithvisagara, are found contending for the Alupa throne. An 
undated inscription®^^ from Udiyavara records the fact that one 
Palipare, son of Nandavilmudi, fell fighting in the battle which 
ensued at the time of the entry into Udayapura of Prithvisagara 
who had had himself crowned. It becomes obvious from the text 
of this inscription that Prithvisagara’s coronation had to be 
celebrated somewhere outside the capital city of Udayapura 
and that Udayapura itself was at that time under the control 
of a rival claimant, not named in the inscription. But, it is 
reasonable to conclude that Prithvisagara’s political and military 
manoeuvres, recorded in the above inscription from Udiyavara, 
were directed against none other than Svetavahana himself. 

SvetavApiana and prithvisagara 

The sdgara ending in Prithvisagara’s name suggests that he 
was the son of Ranasagara. We learn from the Udiyavara 


Ibid., pp. 19-20, No. IV and plate. 
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inscription referred to above that his reign started outside the 
capital city of Udayapura as a challenger to the authority of 
Svetavahana whom he had every reason to consider as an 
usurper. Svetavahana had, in all probability, ousted and killed 
his father Ranasagara. Prithvisagara’s first rebuff to the status 
of Svetavahana as ruler of Aluvakheda was his coronation as 
the rightful sovereign of the Tulu country, which was performed 
outside Udayapura. His next task was to oust Svetavahana 
from Udayapura and to ensure his own position as the unrivalled 
occupant of the Alupa throne. The Udiyavara inscription 
which refers to his coronation also records the earliest battle 
he fought against his rival after the date of his coronation. 

Another inscription’oo from Udiyavara which refers to 
Prithvisagara also as Alupendra, records the death of the king’s 
servant Polokku Priyachelva at the time of the entry into Udaya- 
pura of the ‘Lord of the earth’ {dhareg-isan) . The ‘Lord of 
the earth’ mentioned in the record is none other than Prithvi- 
sagara, who had apparently appropriated to himself even that 
lofty epithet which had adorned Chitravahana 11. These two 
inscriptions clearly show that Prithvisagara was successful in 
his attempts to regain the throne on which his father had sat 
earlier. Svetavahana, of whom we hear no more, was probably 
killed in battle by Prithvisagara. 

Svetavahana is the third and last of the Alupa princes whose 
names ended in vahana and, if the suggestion made above that 
he was the son of Chitravahana II is accepted, he becomes the 
last representative of the elder branch of the Alupa ruling house. 
In between his victory over Ranasagara and his defeat by Prithvi- 
sagara, Svetavahana may not have ruled for long and we may 
tentatively assign to him a reign period of 10 years from c. 805 
to c. 815 A.D. 

That Prithvisagara came out victorious from this conflict 
is not a matter for mere conjecture but is clearly borne out by 
a third Udiyavara inscriptionioi which introduces him as ruling 


100 Ibid., p. 20, No. V and plate. 

101 Ibid., p. 21, No. VI and plate. 
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from the capital city of Udayapura. This inscription, is of 
importance from more than one point of study. It reveals that 
with the triumph of Prithvisagara, the civil war, which had 
involved two generations of princes, had reached its end. It 
states, for the first time, that the Alupas belonged to the lunar 
race {Soma-vam-ddbhava) . Again, after the Shiggaon plates of 
Vijayaditya and the Polali-Ammunaje inscription discussed above, 
this is the earliest record to associate the Alupas with the dynastic 
name Pandya by referring to Prithvisagara as Udayaditya 
Uttama-Pandya. It also refers to him as A|uvarasa, thus making 
him the third of that name. 

This inscription records that during Boygavarma’s head- 
manship of the district {nattu-mudme) , Prithvisagara alias 
Udayaditya Uttama-Pandya alias Aluvarasa (III) confirmed 
the gift of one half of the tolls both on water and on land, levied 
in the cities of Patti and Udayapura to four persons, viz. 
Sihgadatta, son of Udayapura-nayaga, Kumara Erega, Rana- 
vikrama-nayaga and Kannachi, son of Sandavarada. Boyga- 
varma was apparently administering the region around the 
city of Udayapura. Udayapura-nayaga, given as the name 
of Sin.gadatta’s father, may also stand for the ndyaka of Udayapura 
i.e., an officer in charge of the administration of the capital. 
The gift of a part of the tolls collected at Patti, which is the 
same as Pombuchcha, shows that, inspite of Chitravahana IPs 
expulsion from Perggunji, the Alupas were able to retain effective 
control over a part of their possessions beyond the Ghats including 
Pombuchcha. 

No dated references to Prithvisagara have come down to us. 
With the end of the civil war, a long period of peace set in 
throughout the Alupa kingdom. Prithvisagara may have ruled 
from about 810 to about 840 A.D. It must be remembered in 
this connection that his coronation resulted in the Alupa 
kingdom having two rulers for a brief period until Prithvisagara 
triumphed over his rival. He was succeeded on the throne by 
Maramma alias Aluvarasa IV. 
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maramma 

Maramma was in all probality the son of Prithvisagara. 
He inherited from his father not only the terrritorial possessions 
but also a reign of peace. He was left alone without a rival 
and also without a master. There were no invasions from 
outside to threaten his safety and status. 

Four inscriptions of his have come to us, all of them from 
Udiyavara. Their contents pertain to matters of administration 
and grants, thus bearing witness to the peace and prosperity 
of his reign. 

One’02 of these inscriptions mentions the king merely as 
Maramma Aluvarasar and refers to one Karasi-nayga as the 
administrator of Kolala-nakara which has been identified with 
Kolala-giri, a village in the South Kanara District.'o^ The 
record also mentions Odevura-nakara which is the same as' the 
capital city of Udayapura. We have pointed out earlier in 
this chapter that Saletore’s contention’^ that this Maramma- 
Aluvarasar was Kirttivarmman’s Alupa contemporary is 
untenable. The palaeographical features of this inscription 
clearly betray the fact that it belongs only to the middle of the 
ninth century. 

The second inscription’o^, besides naming the ruler as 
Maramma Aluvarasar, also calls him Vijayaditya-Alupendra 
and Uttama-Pandya. While the last name was borne by 
Maramma’s father Prithvisagara also, the name Vijayaditya 
is applied to him for the first time even as was the case with 
the name of Udayaditya borne by Prithvisagara. The imperial 
powers of the Deccan were, at this time, engaged in their own 
affairs and wars and the resultant sense of security and inde- 
pendence appears to have prompted Maramma to assume 
high-sounding titles. For, this record glorifies him as Paramesvara 
and Adhirdjardja. Like the Udiyavara inscription of his 

<02 y//., Vol. VII, No. 283. 

’02 Ancient Karnatakay Vol. I, History of Tuluva, p. 79. 

’O'* Ibid., pp. 79 ff. 

’05 Ep. Ind.y Vol. IX, p. 22, No. VII and plate. 
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predecessor, this record describes the king as belonging to the 
lunar race. 

It records the confirmation of the gift of tolls collected in 
the cities of Pombulcha and Udayapura on grains, cotton, 
areca-nuts and pepper to four persons. The inscription ends 
with the statement that it was written by Ranadhari. 

Maramma is the fourth of the known A}upa kings to have 
had the name of Aluvarasa. The third inscription'o® belonging 
to his reign omits the name Maramma but gives all the others, 
namely, Vijayaditya Alupendra, Uttama-Pandya and A|uvarasa. 
The lunar race to which the king belonged as also the sovereign 
titles of Paramesvara and Adhirdjardja are repeated in this ins- 
cription. It records that, during Arakella’s headmanship of 
the district, the king confirmed the gift of one half of the tolls 
levied in the cities of Pombulcha and Udayapura to six persons 
who were agricultural tenants (pkkalu). Arakella was apparently 
governing an administrative division around Udayapura. 

The fourth Udiyavara inscriptionio’’ is much worn out. 
But the name of the king can be made out as Maramm-Alvarasar. 
The record is also incomplete but it seems to record the grant 
of lands by the padinentu-pattana. The land was situated to 
the east of the village which is not named [ura-purvada-keyi). 
The record once again mentions the padinentu-pattana and a 
certain Ujvalanayga, probably as the bounden protectors of the 
grant. Though this inscription does not endow sovereign 
titles to the ruler and gives him only the honorific sri, it refers 
to his rule over the earth {prithvi-rdjya) thus confirming that 
Maramma was an independent ruler. 

That the tolls levied and granted included those from 
Pombuchcha shows that Maramma had inherited from his 
father the Pombuchcha region beyond the Ghats in addition 
to the native Alupa kingdom. Even as Chitravahana Fs reign 

Ibid,^ p. 23 and plate. 

This inscription has not been noticed anywhere. I have, however, 
examined the impression lying with the Office of the Chief Epigraphist, 
Arohaeological Survey of India, Mysore. 
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was one of glory and achievements, Maramma’s was one of peace 
and prosperity, as is clearly borne out by the donative nature of 
his inscriptions. Since we have suggested above that Prithvi- 
sagara ended his reign in about 840 A.D., his successor 
Maramma alias Aluvarasa IV may have reigned from about 
840 to 870 A.D. 

This will be the proper place to discuss an undated inscriptionio® 
from Bantra, a village in the Mangalore Taluk, South Kanara 
District. The characters and language of the inscription belong 
to the archaic Kannada variety and are in conformity with 
contemporaneous records from that region. Though it is 
not dated, it could be assigned to the middle of the ninth 
centuryio9 A.D. As is usual with such early records from 
South Kanara, the letters do not all of them fall into one 
particular palaeographical period, some like y and I showing 
earlier characteristics and others like / and A: and, in some 
instances, y betraying later developments. Nevertheless, the 
record does bear comparison, in general, with Kannada records 
of the said period discovered in South Kanara and, in particular, 
with the three inscriptions of Maramma alias Aluvarasa IV, 
discussed above. 

The inscription records a political agreement entered into 
by four persons, viz. Nripamallaraj a, an unnamed Katambha 
ruler, Rachamallan-Dugaraja, the beloved brother of Vilaritta- 
liyarasa and Narasihgan-Dugaraja, the son of Balle-(or Valle-) 
Odeya. The treaty was to the effect that the parties concerned 
would, in the times to come, discontinue mutual enmity 
vengeance and fights 

The record commences with the auspicious word svasti 
and immediately refers to the reign of Nripamallaraja who is 


lOMilS'IE., 1930-31, No. 351. 

Vide Ibid., where it has been assigned to the eighth century A.D. The 
above discussion on the Bantra inscription is based on my article published in 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 23 ff. and plate. Saletore {History of Tuhva, 
pp. 252-53) has made some inaccurate observations on the contents of this 
epigraph. 
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eulogised therein as rdja-kul-dmbar-dditja and satya-saucha-vinay- 
dchdra-sampanna. The passage which follows immediately refers 
to the universal reign {pnthvi-rdjya) of a ruler whose name it 
fails to give but who is eulogised as sakala-gum-gandlarhkrita 
and Katambha-kul-odbhava. The inscription then records that 
these two rulers and Rachamallan-Dugaraja and Narasihgan- 
Dugaraja met in the temple at Sadanuru and, in the presence 
of witnesses, who are named and who included the physician of 
Sadanuru and those who arrange for service like playing instru- 
mental music by turns in the temple, concluded the treaty which 
has been referred to above. 

South Kanara was, during the period to which this record 
belongs, in all probability, under the sway of Maramma alias 
Aluvarasa IV. Sovereign titles such as Paramesvara and Adhirdja- 
rdja which he had assumed show that Maramma was the most 
powerful ruler of South Kanara in his times. It is not impro- 
bable, therefore, that Nripamallaraja and the unnamed Katam- 
bha ruler were his subordinates. It is difficult to say, in the 
present state of our knowledge, if the Katambha-kula was in anyway 
related to the name of the famous Kadamba dynasty. As for 
Rachamallan-Dugaraja and Narasihgan-Dugaraja, they appear 
to have been princes of two minor houses of which Vilarittali- 
yarasa and Balle-odeya were the ruling members at the time of 
the conclusion of the treaty. 

In all probabihty, these four rulers were administering 
adjacent bits of tracts within the Alupa kingdom as feudatories 
of Maramma. The absence of any reference to the Alupa ruler 
does not preclude the possibilities suggested above for, during 
the Vijayanagara period, when such treaties become more 
numerous in South Kanara, the inscriptions do not generally 
mention the Vijayanagara emperors though the Tulu country 
formed a permanent and important part of the empire. oo 

Strangely enough, the Alupas of this period appear to have 
been involved with the Gahgas of Talakad. We do not, however, 

no See, for instance, ARSIE., 1927-28, App. B, Nos. 385-86, 391-94; Ibid., 
1930-31, App. B, Nos. 336, 339 and 341. 
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know if this relationship was friendly or inimical. We have 
seen that the Bantra inscription mentions Rachamallan- 
Dugaraja. Rachamalla is a name common among the Western 
Gahgas of Talakad and is the same as Rajamalla. Even the 
name Nripamalla, occurring in the above record, is only a 
variant of this Rajamalla. 

It is in this context that an undated inscription from Polali 
in Mangalore Taluk gains in importance. While reporting^ 
this inscription it was observed — “States that Arakoli entered 
fire becoming a victim of calumny at Talakadu. The memorial 
stone in his honour was set up by Palyavana and Malalondaiya.” 
It will be shown presently that the above remarks are inaccurate. 

The inscription is to be assigned, on palaeographical grounds, 
to the second half of the ninth century. Its writing very closely 
resembles that of the inscriptions of Maramma and the Bantra 
inscription discussed above. It states that Palyavana-Aliganapa, 
on hearing of the death of Sebya Arakelian at Talekadu, entered 

the fire (and died) and that the memorial stone was set up by 

dhuru, (an inhabitant) of Malalokkaiyuru.i>2 

We have seen above that one of the Udiyavara inscriptions 
of Maramma refers to one Arabella as the headman of the 
district, probably the region around the capital city of Udayapura. 
The Polali record refers to one Sebya-Arakella. It is very likely 
that Arabella and Sebya-Arakella were the names of one and 
the same person. It is interesting to note that two inscriptions, 
one from Venur in Karkala Taluk and the other from ulipadi in 
Mangalore Taluk, refer to the reign of MahdmandaUsvara Sevya- 
gella in the first quarter of the 12th century. Kella appears 
to have been the name of a minor ruling family in South 
Kanara and has survived as a smrname to this day in that region. 

From the Polali inscription, it may be concluded that Ara- 
bella or Sebya-Arakella had gone to the Western Gahga capital 

111 ARIE., 1951-52, App. B, No. 152. 

112 As a family name, the word JT^/Za is of considerable antiquity and pre- 
valent even outside South Kanara. Cf. ARIE., 1963-64, App. A, No. 10. In 
this copper plate inscription from Honavar, North Kanara District, Chitrasena, 
a Kaikeya ruler of the 6th century A.D., calls himself a kella and mahakella. 
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of Talakadu and there, under circumstances which we have 
no means of knowing, had met with his death. Palyavana 
Aliganapa was probably one of his trusted servants and, unable 
to bear the news of his masters’ death, he sacrificed his own life 
by entering fire. 

The Western Gahgas of this period were up in rebellion 
against the Rashtrakutas.”* It may be that they had gained 
the assistance of the Alupas in holding their own against imperial 
retaliations. The Rashtrakuta invasion of the Alupa kingdom, 
to which reference will be made by and by, seems to lend signi- 
ficant support to this suggestion of an Alupa- Western Gahga 
alliance. It may also be noted here that the Alupas and the 
Western Gangas of Talakad both contracted marital alliances 
with the ^antaras of Santalige-1000 in the decades which 
followed. 

It is surprising that the peaceful reign of Maramma is follow- 
ed by almost a century of uncertainty in Alupa history. The 
next time we meet with an inscription expressly belonging to 
the reign of an Alupa king is only in 968 A.D. to which year 
the Kadiri inscription"'* of Kundavarma belongs. Contrary to 
expectations the names of the immediate successors of Maramma 
have to be dug out of inscriptions of an uncertain nature or from 
inscriptions discovered in areas adjacent to South Kanara. 

However, a fragmentary inscription"^ from Nidugundi 
in Bankapur Taluk, Dharwar District, Mysore State, throws 
some light on an event which may have brought about this j 
political eclipse in South Kanara. This inscription, which j 
seems to record the grant of compensation [pariydra), probably ; 
to some warrior killed in battle, is broken off at the beginning, | 
the name of the king as also the date being entirely lost. The 
available parts of lines 5-7 read— 


A History of South India, p. 154. 
f 4 .?//., Vol. VII, No. 191. 

”5 ARSIE., 1943-44, B. K. No. 26. 
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srimad-Indapayyam Bana- 
mu Ahakhedam-aru-sayi- 
ttu Nedugundage panneradara 


It will be shown below that Indapayya served as the governor 
of Banavasi- 12000 under Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I and 

Krishna II. Therefore, in the above text, Bana obviously 

is to be restored as Banavasi- 12000 and ttu as dluttu (i.e. 

while ruling over). Indapayya would thus become the ruler 
of Banavasi- 12000 as also Alvakheda-6000. We find him 
mentioned in two more inscriptions of the Rashtrakutas. 
Of these, one”® is from Hottur, Shiggaon Taluk, Dharwar 
District. It is undated but belongs to the reign of Nripatuhga. 
On palaeographical grounds, this Nripatuhga is to be identified 
with Amoghavarsha I (814-880 A.D.). The record states that 
Samadhigata-panchamahasabda, Sdmant-ddhipati Indapayya was 
governing Banavasi-12000. The other inscription,”’ which is 
from Soratur, Gadag Taluk, Dharwar District and which belongs 
to the reign of Akalavarsha Krishna II (880-915 A.D.), the son 
and successor of Amoghavarsha I, is dated Saka 805, l§5bhakrit = 
883 A. D. and refers to Indapayya as administering the nddu by 
which may have been meant Purigere-nadu, within which the 
findspot of the record, Soratur, was situated or, more likely, 
Banavasi-nadu itself. In view of the unusually long reign of 
Amoghavarsha I and in view of Indapayya’s mention in 883 A.D. 
in a record belonging to the subsequent reign, it may be safely 
concluded that Indapayya served under the Rashtrakutas during 
the last years of Amoghavarsha Ts rule and during the reign 
of Krishna II, The damaged inscription from Nidugundi 
would thus belong either to the last years of Amdghavarsha I’s 
reign or to the reign of his successor. 

The reference in the Nidugundi record to Indapayya as 
the ruler of Banavasi-12000 and Alvakheda-6000 is of the utmost 


Ibid., 1943-44, B. K. No. 10, 
“7 SIL, Vol XI, part I, No. 20, 
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importance to the history of South Kanara. We have seen 
above that high-sounding titles such as Paramehara and Adhiraja- 
rdja were borne by Maramma who, in all probability, ended 
his reign as an independent ruler. 

On the basis of the Nidugundi record, it may be concluded 
that sometime after Maramma’s death, either towards the end 
of Amoghavarsha’s reign or during the early years of Krishna II’s 
reign, Aluvakheda was invaded and subjected to Rashtrakuta 
supremacy. It is otherwise impossible to explain the role of 
Indapayya as the ruler of Banavasi-12000 and Alvakheda-6000. 
It is likely that the Alupas had incurred the wrath of the Rashtra- 
kutas by their alliance with the Gahgas. While under the 
Badami Chalukyas, the Alupas were ruling not only over Aluva- 
kheda but also over Banavasi-12000, the Governor of Banavasi- 
12000 is found ruling over Aluvakheda also under the Rashtra- 
kutas. Thus the supremacy of the Rashtrakutas over the 
Alupas which had ceased at the time of Chitavahana II’s 
expulsion from the Pergguhji fort is found reestablished towards 
the end of the ninth century, though, as will be seen below, only 
for a brief period. 

The identity of the Alupa ruler who had to face this Rashtra- 
kuta invasion can not be fixed beyond doubt. Nevertheless, 
an undated and mostly illegible stone inscription”® in the 
Anantesvara temple at Udipi, headquarters of the Taluk of 
the same name, provides us with a plausible answer to this 
question. This record is so indifferently engraved that it has 
not been possible to make out its exact readings and purport. 
The figure, in relief, of a crowned male figure with a sword in 
the right hand and a shield in the left and, perhaps, a sheath 
hanging from his hip suggests that the inscription is a hero-stone 
commemorating the death of a soldier. 

The characters, though indifferently engraved, may be 
confidently assigned to the second half of the ninth century 
on grounds of palaeography. The formation of letters has 


II8 5J/., Vol. VII, No. 307. 
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much in common with the inscriptions of the Alupa king Ma- 
ramma. It seems to record the death of a hero, whose name 
was Vimaladitya, wrongly engraved as Vimuladitya, or of one of 
his warriors in a battle. The record seems to eulogise the 
deceased warrior as rana-muppa, probably meaning ‘eminent in 
war’ and seems to record some grant made in his honour. 

There is no direct evidence in the text of this inscription 
to show that it belongs to the reign of an Alupa king. Neverthe- 
less, in view of the fact that the last two Alupa rulers discussed 
above, viz., Prithvisagara and Maramma, bore the secondary 
names of Udayaditya and Vijayaditya respectively, it may be 
suggested here that Vimaladitya may have belonged to the 
Alupa family and was the successor of Maramma. If this 
is accepted, Vimaladitya would be the Alupa ruler during 
whose reign Alvakheda was conquered by the Rashtrakutas. 
As will be seen in the pages to come, the Afupas were not 
extinguished as a ruling house by the invaders but appear to 
have ruled as feudatories for some generations. The title Sdmant- 
ddhipati given to Indapayya supports this couclnsion. 

Nothing defirute can be said about the period of Vimala- 
ditya’s reign. If he did succeed Maramma in about 870 A.D., 
he may be deemed to have reigned till about the end of the 
ninth century. 

Ambghavarsha I was of spiritual temperament and, what 
is more, his long reign was beset with internal revolts. His 
son and successor Krishna II, on the other hand, frequently 
indulged in military exploits, though mostly without success. 
The Rashtrakuta invasion should, therefore, be better placed 
in the reign of Krishna II and also towards the very end of 
the ninth century. 

It was during this period that the Alupas suffered the loss 
of their only extra-TuIuva possession, that part of the Pombuchcha 
region which they had retained even in the wake of Chitravahana 
II’s defeat at Perggunji. Sometime towards the close of the 
ninth century, this region became a part of the newly carved out 
kingdom of Santalige-1000 which thenceforward came under 
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the sway of the Santaras. The earliest Saatara inscription.”® 
from Humcha (i.e. ancient Pombuchcha) is dated Saka 820= A,D. 
898 and belongs to the reign of Vikrama-Santara, the founder 
of the Santalige-1000 kingdom. Thus, the final confinement 
of the Alupas to the limits of South Kanara, which was set in 
motion at the battle of Perggunji towards the close of the 8th 
century, came about towards the end of the 9th century. 

Yet another Alupa ruler is brought to light by an 
inscription”® from Humcha, dated in §aka 999, Pingala=A.D. 
1077 and belonging to the reign of the Kalyani Chalukya 
emperor Vikramaditya VI. This inscription contains a 
detailed genealogical account of the Santara rulers from its 
progenitor Raha upto Nanni Santara, the feudatory of 
Vikramaditya VI. It states that Chagi Santara, son of 
Vikrama Santara and Lakshmidevi, daughter of Kamadeva, 
the king of Banavasi, married Enjaladevi, the daughter of Ranan- 
jaya, the Alva ruler. To this Chagi Santara and Enjaladevi 
was born Vira Santara. 

Vikrama Santara, the father of Chagi Santara, is stated 
in the above inscription to have consolidated the kingdom of 
Santalige-1000. He is represented by two dated records. The 
earlier”* of them, from the same village of Humcha, is dated 
Saka 820 = A.D. 898 and records the construction of a basadi 
and certain gifts made for its maintenance. The second ins- 
cription,*” from Salur, Shikarpur Taluk, Shimoga District, 
is dated Saka 825, Dundubhi= A.D. 903 during the reign of 
Kannara-vallabha i.e. Rashtrakuta Krishna II (880-915 A.D.). 
Both these inscriptions refer to the Santara ruler as Vikramaditya- 
Santara and the second record further reveals that he was a 
feudatory of the Rashtrakutas. Since, according to the Humcha 
mscription of 1077 A.D., Chagi Santara married Enjaladevi, 
her father Rananjaya, the Alupa king, may be deemed to have 


Ep. Cam., Vol. VIII, Nr. 60. 
120 Nr. 35. 

121 Ibid., Nr. 60. 

Ibid., \ol. VII, Sk. 284. 
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ruled contemporaneously with Chagi-Santara’s father Vikrama° 
or Vikramaditya-Santara and with Chagi-Santara himself. This 
would place Alva Rananjaya in the first half of the tenth century. 
He may have ruled from about 900 A.D. to about 930 A.D., 
perhaps as the direct successor to Vimaladitya. 

We have seen above that Vikramaditya-Santara was a 
feudatory of Rashtrakuta Krishna II. It has also been shown 
above that towards the end of the ninth century, the Alupas 
were subjugated by the Rashprakutas when, in all probability, 
Vimaladitya was the ruling Alupa king. The marital alliance 
between the Santaras of Santalige-1000 and the Alupas of this 
period would suggest that the latter continued to be subject 
to Rashtrakuta supremacy even during Rananjaya’s reign. 

Rananjaya was, in all probability, succeeded by Datt-Alupa. 
Saletore places'^^ one Dattalpendra-Srimara as the successor 
and predecessor of Rananjaya and Kundavarma respectively 
and assigns his undated inscription*^'^ from Mudakeri in Bara- 
kuru, Udipi Taluk, to about 959 A.D. This inscription should 
be assigned, on palaeographical grounds, to a much later period, 
and, therefore, this Dattalpendra is only a later Alupa ruler of 
the thirteenth century bearing the same first name of Datta. 

The reign of Datt-Alupa, who actually succeeded Rananjaya, 
is, on the other hand, brought to light by an interesting stanza 
in the Kadiri inscription of Kundavarma, already referred to. 
This stanza reads: — 

Datt-Aluparh nirdkritya 
balad-visvasa-ghatinam ^ 
rdjyam svabhuja-viryyem 
grihitam yena mdnind^^ 125 


123 Andent Karnataka, Vol. I, History of Tuluva, p. 93. 

12* S'//., Vol. VII, No. 314. 

123 Ibid., No. 191. In the published text, the reading given is datta, bhuparh 
nirdkritya etc., which makes no sense. The inked estampage lying with the 
Office of the Chief Epigraphist, Mysore clearly reads, Datt-Alupam etc. 
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“By whom, setting aside the traitor Datt-Alupa by force, 
the kingdom was obtained by the strength of his own arms.” 
It will be seen below that this achievement is credited to Kunda- 
varma to whose reign the Kadiri inscription belongs. 

It is obvious, from a study of the above stanza, that Datt- 
Alupa had actually reigned. We may safely conclude that he 
ignored the claims of Kundavarma for the Alupa throne at the 
time of selecting a successor. This situation, as also the stanza 
quoted above, inevitably remind one of the Badami Ghalukya 
emperor Mahgalesa’s attempts at ignoring Pulakesin II’s claims 
for the throne and the bitter civil war which ensued in its wake.'^® 
It may be that Datt-x^lupa, like Mahgalesa, was only a brother 
of his predecessor on the throne, Alva Rananjaya, and that 
he wanted to appropriate the throne for his own direct issue at 
the expense of Kundavarma. The vilification of Datt-Alupa 
as vihdsa-ghdtin, and the claim of Kundavarma that he took 
the kingdom from him by force {baldt), lend overwhelming 
support to the above suggestion. The dynastic name Alupa 
borne by Datta further proves that the war of succession was 
confined only to the members of that ruhng house. 

No records belonging to Datt-Alupa’s reign have come 
down to us. Since his reign appears to have been cut short 
by Kundavarma, he may be taken to have reigned from about 
930 A.D. to about 950 A. D. Datt-Alupa was succeeded on the 
throne by Kundavarma. 

The reign of Kundavarma marks a new beginning in Alupa 
history. We have seen above that of the eleven reigns discussed 
so far, dated references are available only for the first four reigns, 
those of Aluvarasa I, Chitravahana I, Aluvarasa II and Chitra- 
vahana II. All these dated references are, however, found in 
records discovered outside the bounds of South Kanara. Gn 
the other hand, the Kadiri and Venur inscriptions of Kunda- 
varma are both dated and are followed by dated inscriptions 
in large numbers. It is in order to lay stress on this important 
distinction in epigraphical source-material available in South 

, Vol. VI, pp. 5 and 9, verses 14 and 15. 
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Kanara that the next chapter of this work on the medieval 
history of the Alupas, is commenced with the reign of Kunda- 
varma though his known date of A.D. 967-68 is not late enough 
to be called medieval. 

The succession tree of the Alupas whose reigns have been 
discussed above is given below : 

A}uka-maharaja a/zoj 
Aluvarasa I alias 

Gunasagara-Alupendra=Mahadevi (c. 650-680 A.D.) 

Maharaja Chitravahana I—Kumkuma-mahadevi (c. 680-730 A.D.) 


Aluvarasa II (c. 730-765 A.D.) 



Chitravahana II Ranasagara (c. 765-805 A.D.) 

(c. 765-800 A.D.) ^ | 

I Prithvisagara alias Aluvarasa III 

^vetavahana (c. 810-840 A.D.) 

(c. 805-815 A.D.) | 

Faramehara^ Adhirdjardja 

Maramma alias Aluvarasa IV 
(c. 840-870 A.D.) 

Vimaladitya (c. 870-900 A.D.) 


Alva Ranahjaya (c. 900-930 A.D.) Datt-Alupa (c. 930-950 A.D.) 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE MEDIEVAL ALUPAS 
KUNDAVARMA 

The earliest dated inscriptions from South Kanara, two in 
number, belong to the reign of Kundavarma Alupendra, the 
nephew and successor of Datt-Alupa. Of these, the inscription 
from the Manjunatha temple at Kadiri’, Mangalore Taluk, 
is written in Sanskrit verse and Grantha characters and is both 
important and interesting. 

This inscription consists of nine stanzas, all of them in the 
Anushtubh metre. Verses 7 and 8 give the date as the Kali year 
4068, after the expiry of nine months (i.e. in Makara), when 
guru was in Kanydrdn, during the latter part of the day when the 
nakshatra was Rohini. Though the given details of date are in- 
sufficient for verification, the intended date most probably is 
Monday, the 13th of January, 968 A.D. Stanza No. 6 introduces 
the king Kimdavarma Alupendra as of good qualities, as the 
‘Lord of the earth’ [mahipati), znA as a bee at the lotus-feet of 
Lord Siva [Bdlachandra-nkhdmani) . Stanzas 1 to 5 are in praise 
of the ruler. They state, among other things, that he was like 
a glowing sun to the lotus that was the Lunar race (Sdma^varhsa ) ; 
that the earth was protected by the strength of his arms; that he 
had renounced the sin of drinking; that his character was ennobled 
by (the establishment of) agrahdras for brdhmams; that he set aside 
the traitor Datt-Alupa and took from him, by force, the kingdom; 
that he was like Karna in charity, like Arjuna in valour, like 
Indra in wealth and like Brihaspati in knowledge. Stanza No. 9 
records that, on the date referred to above, this Kundavarma 
installed the image of Lokesvara at Kadirika. 


1 SII, Vol. VII, No. 191. 
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This image of Lokesvara has been identified elsewhere^ with 
Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara of the Buddhist pantheon on the 
strength of the iconographic features of the said image. But 
neither before nor after the reign of Kundavarma do we come 
across any reference in available Alupa inscriptions to Buddhism 
and Buddhist deities. What is more, the Kadiri inscription 
extols Kundavarma as Balachandra-sikhdmaneh padaravinda- 
bhramarali i.e. the bee at the lotus feet of Siva, Bdlachandra-Hkhd- 
mani being only an epithet of Siva. The image of Lokesvara is, 
therefore, very likely to be that of Siva. The Buddhist icono- 
graphic features of the image may be attributed to the influence 
of Buddhism on Saivism; in this connection, the ndtha-parhtha of 
Gorakhnath may be taken as an example. It is known that this 
ndtha-parhtha was deeply influenced by Buddhism. s The naming 
of the Kadiri temple after Manjunatha in an inscription^ of 
Pandyamahadevi, of the 12th century, must be attributed to the 
continued prevalence of some sect of Saivism, influenced by 
Buddhism, at Kadiri. 

The other dated inscription, ^ which comes from Venur, 
Karkala Taluk, is incomplete and the name of the king is lost. 
It is, however, dated Saka 890, Prabhava=A.D. 967-968, thus 
leaving no doubt as to the fact that it belonged to the reign of 
Kundavarma. It ascribes to the ruler the interesting epithet 
mma-ldnchchhan-dpeta, thus bringing closer the dynastic names of 
Alupa and Pandya. The association of the Alupas with the 
latter dynastic name has already been discussed. The other 
epithets borne by the king are satya-sauch-dchdra, naya-vinaya, Vira- 
Lakshmi-vdsa-vaksliasthala and bhriya-chintdmani. After this, the 


2 Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South India, Vol. I, p. 84 ; History 
of Tuluva, p. 383. While imhesitatingly identifying Lokesvara with Bodhisatva 
Avalokitewara, Saletore, in the same breath, says that Kundavarma was 
‘thoroughly Saivite in his faith’ and that Balacliandra-^ikhamani was a 
^aivite ascetic (ibid., p. 401). 

3 Barth: Religions of India, p. 213. 

4 ARIE., 1964-65, No. B 438. 

5 SIL, Vol. Vn, No. 253. 
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writing is lost. No other records either belonging or assignable 
to the reign of Kundavarma have come down to us. We may 
tentatively assign a reign period of 30 years to Kundavarma from 
about 950 A.D. to about 980 A.D. 

Though the two available inscriptions of Kundavarma do 
not ascribe sovereign titles to him, it is unlikely that he was a 
feudatory of the Rashtrakutas. The Rashtrakuta governor 
Indapayya’s rule over Alvakheda is only a stray instance and 
suggests the short life of their supremacy over the Alupa kingdom. 
The period subsequent to the end of Indra Ill’s reign in 927 A.D. 
and before the accession of Krishna III in 939 A.D. was marked 
by internecine feuds in the Rashtrakuta empire which must have 
resulted in the weakening of the central power at Manyakheta.® 
During the period of this confusion, and probably during the 
reign of Datt-Alupa himself, the Alupas had declared their 
independence. Kundavarma was, in all probability, succeeded 
by Jayasimha I. 

JAYASIKIHA I 

This ruler is represented by an undated inscrip tion’ from 
Talahgere, Kasargod Taluk, now in Kerala State. As for its 
date, the learned editor of this inscription observes^: “The 
specimens of the Grantha and Kannada scripts in the record 
may be compared respectively with those in the Grantha in- 
scriptions of the 10th century, e.g., Udayendiram Plates of Bana 
Vikramadityas and the Kannada inscriptions of the same period, 
e.g., the Devihosur inscription of Saka 884>o and the Sogal in- 
scription of the reign of Taila II; Saka 902." That the Grantha 
and the Kannada scripts of the inscription under study can in- 
dividually be assigned on palaeographical grounds to the end of 


^ A History of South India, II edn., p. 170. 

7 ARIE., 1952-53, No. B, 284. 

8 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX, pp. 203-04. 

3 Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 76 and plate. 

Ibid., Vol. XVI, pp. 285 ff. and plate. 
" Ibid., pp. 1 ff. and plate. 
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the 10th century A.D. leaves no doubt that the epigraph must 
be assigned to this very period”. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the Kannada 
scripts in the above inscription also bear marked resemblance to 
the Kannada scripts in the records of the early decades of the 
eleventh century, e.g., the Kulenur inscriptioni^ of Jayasirhha II: 
Saka 950. The Talahgere record may thus be. assigned to the 
end and the beginning of the 10th and 11th centuries respectively. 

The Sanskrit verse, with which the inscription commences, 
traces the descent of the king Jayasimha to Gautama, his son 
Saradvat, his brother Santanu, his son Kripa and, after many 
other kings had adorned the lineage, Salya. Jayasirhha, to whose 
victorious reign the inscription makes a reference, is described as the 
crest-jewel among the Kshatriyas and as the abode of the goddesses 
of Fortune, Learning and Victory. The inscription then records 
the gift, made by the king, of a piece of land situated in the vicinity 
of Puttur to one Mochabbarasi as kanyddana i.e. gift to a damsel. 
This land was barren and rocky and was converted into a fertile 
field by Mochabbarasi. She constructed a house there, laid a 
garden and had a moat dug around the place. Towards the 
end, the record declares that the right of succession to the owner- 
ship of the land should devolve on the female issues in the lineage 
of the excellent Jogavve and not on the male children; and that, 
in case there were no female offsprings, the right will pass to the 
male children. 

The inscription itself does not help us in ascertaining the 
family to which Jayasimha belonged. But in view of the gap 
which otherwise follows the reign of Kundavarma and also in 
view of the fact that an Ajupa king ruling during the end of the 
eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth centuries also had the 
name of Jayasimha and, above all, in view of the fact that South 
Kanara was under Alupa sway both before and after the period 
to which the Talangere inscription belongs, Jayasirhha may be 
considered as a member of the Alupa family and as Kunda- 
varma’s successor. 

12 Vol. XV, pp. 329 ff. and plate. 
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Since it has been suggested above that Kundavarma ended 
his reign in about 980 A.D., we may assign a period of about 
30 years from 980 A.D. to about 1010 A.D. for the reign of his 
successor Jayasimha I. 

The absence of paramount titles has been taken elsewherei^ 
as an indication of Jayasiihha’s subordination either to the 
Rashtrakutas or to the later Chalukyas of Kalyana. This view 
does not seem to be correct. It has been shown above that 
the Alupas appear to have utihsed the weakening of the Rashti*a- 
kuta power after the death of Indra III in 927 A.D. to declare 
their own independence even during the reign of Datt-Alupa. 
We have nothing on record to show that the Kalyani Chalukyas 
ever interested themselves in the Alupa kingdom prior to the 
reign of Vikramaditya VI (A.D. 1076-1126). 

On the other hand, danger came to the Alupas at this time 
from an unexpected quarter, the Gholas of the Tamil country. 
In the year A.D. 985, the Chola throne came to be occupied by 
Rajaraja I who, during his reign for the next three decades, 
inaugurated a period of unprecedented greatness, social as well as 
miUtary, in the history of South India. In the course of his 
many conquests, Rajaraja did not spare the Alupa kingdom too. 
His Balmuri inscriptioni'^ in Kannada, belonging to his 28th 
regnal year and dated iSaka 934, Paridhavin = A.D. 1012-13, 
declares that when Rajaraja started on the march, his general 
Panchava-maharaya displayed the might of his arms by seizing 
Tuluva and Kohkana, pursuing Maleya and pushing aside and 
passing over Ghera. The famous Larger Leiden Platesis of 
Rajaraja I, dated in his 21st regnal year ( = c. 1006 A.D.) say • — 

Jitvd sa Pandja-Tulu-Kerala-Simhalendra- 
Satydsray-Mi-nripatm—nija-bdhu-viryydt^ 
adaya tat-kan-turarhgama-ratna~rdshtrdny= 
asd das=dpiyasasd dhavali-chakdra n 


13 Vol. XXIX, p. 207. 

14 Ep. Cam., Vol. Ill, Sr. 140. 

13 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, pp. 213 ff., and plates (Verse 31). 
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‘Conquering the kings of the Pandya, Tulu 
and Kerala (countries and) Simhalendra and 
Satyasraya and others by the power of his 
arm and taking possession of their elephants, 
horses, gems and kingdoms, he caused all the 
ten quarters to glow with his fame.’ 

The victorious general Panchava-Maharaya, who con- 
quered, among other countries, the Tuluva, is none other than 
Rajendra I, the famous successor of Rajaraja L An undated 
Alupa inscription of this period, which will be discussed in detail 
presently, indicates that the Chola invasion was not a mere raid 
but resulted in the temporary occupation not only of the Tulu 
country but of many other adjacent principahties. 

BAI^KIDEVA ALUPENDRA 

The initiative in ridding the Alupa kingdom and its neigh- 
bouring regions of Chola aggression was taken by Bahkideva 
Alupendra and his chief ally, the Santara ruler. This fact is 
brought to light by an undated inscription^® from Barakuru, 
Udipi Taluk which palaeographically belongs to the first half 
of the 11th century. This inscription refers to Bankideva 
twice and on both occasions lauds him as the nija-svami 
{de facto Lord) and declares that he established his de facto 
reign over the Tulu-vishaya {Tulu~vishayadol nijajneyarh nilisi). 
Further down, the inscription records the important fact 
that Bankideva forced the Chola to retreat {mari-mele-vanda 
Gholana dandam bem-kond-arey-atti i.e. ‘having turned back and 
pursued the army of the Chola who had come upon him 
with hostility’). The inscription also claims that the feet of 
Bankideva were worshipped by the kings of the seven hills 
[maley-elu] and the Koihbu. Of these, the former probably 
included the principalities on the Western Ghats while 
the latter represented Coorg.»7 The last 8 lines in the record 

"Asya, Vol. VII, No. 327. 

I’Even to this day Coorg has retained the name of Eju-Koriibu in local 
traditions. Also see Ep. Cam., Vol. I, Coorg Inscriptions, Revised edn., p. 1. 
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are much worn out but they refer to the reign of a iSantara king, 
who had placed 120 mandalikas and mahdmandalikas to the care 
of Bahkideva’s shoulders, over the kingdom of Santalige-1000. 

It is obvious from the contents of this record that a number 
of chieftains, including the Santara ruler, had placed themselves 
under the leadership of Bahkideva in their bid to free their 
territories from the Ghola invasion. The Tiruvalangadu plates^s 
of Rajendra I say that he fearlessly crossed the Sahya 
mountain and immediately attacked the Lord of the Kerala 
country. The plates further say that in the fierce battle which 
ensued, several kings were ruined. It is learnt through other 
inscriptions that Raj endra’s conflict with the Kerala king occurred 
in his sixth year i.e. in 1018 A.D. The reference to Sahya and to 
the defeat of several kings suggests that either before or even 
during the conquest of Kerala, Rajendra encountered the armies 
of Bahkideva and his allies. That the war itself was staged on 
a bigger area than the kingdom of Kerala is substantiated by the 
Tiruvalangadu plates themselves through the claim that Raje- 
ndra annihilated the country protected by the austerities of 
Para^urama [Bhrigu-pateh tapo-rakshitdrh prithvim ckhitvd°). 
Kerala formed only a part of Parasurama-kshetra. 

The establishment of Bahkideva’s de facto reign {nij-djne) 
over the Tulu country may thus be roughly assigned to about 
1020 A.D. He and his allies could not have been powerful 
enough to have actually expelled the strong Ghola forces. The 
latter may have been called in for more urgent service elsewhere, 
for, Rajendra, like his father, was a relentless conqueror. 

It is not possible to identify the Santara ruler who figures 
in the above inscription. During the period in question, either 
Ammanadeva or his son Tailapadeva was on the Santara throne, 
as will be seen below. 

Another stone slabi^ from Barakuru repeats the text of the 
above inscription but is lost beyond the 8th line and hence 


SIL, Vol. Ill, pp. 383 fF. and plates {verse 96). 
19 Vol. VII, No. 328. 
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reveals nothing new. We have, however, another source of 
information for the reign of Bankideva in the Humcha inscription^o 
of A.D. 1077 of the reign of Kalyani Chalukya Tribhuvanamalla 
(Vikramaditya VI) and his feudatory Nanni Santara. This 
record informs us that Biraladevi, the daughter of the Santara 
ruler Ammanadeva, was given in marriage to Bankiyalva and 
that the latter gave his younger sister, Mahkabbarasi, in marriage 
to Tailapadeva, son of Ammanadeva and younger brother of 
Biraladevi. We have so far only one inscription^! belonging 
to the reign of Ammana and it is dated A.D. 1007 and 
mentions him as Odd-Ammana. He was succeeded first by 
his son Tailapadeva and then by his grandson Biruga or Vira 
Santara whose earliest known inscriptions22 belong to A.D. 1062. 
Thus, the Santara throne was occupied during the first five or 
six decades of the eleventh century by Ammana and his son 
Tailapadeva. Ammana, who gave his daughter in marriage 
to Bankideva, was the latter’s elder contemporary and may 
have reigned from about 1000 A.D. to 1030 A.D. His son 
Tailapadeva, who married Bankideva’s younger sister may 
have ruled from about 1030 A.D. to 1060 A.D. Bahkideva’s 
reign itself may be considered to have lasted from about 1020 A.D. 
to 1050 A.D. The relationship of Bankideva to Jayasimha I 
is not stated anywhere. It is likely that he was the latter’s son. 

An inscription, 23 from Varanga in Karkala Taluk, belonging 
to the reign of Tribhuvanamalla Santara and his brother Kundana, 
which- is the only inscription attempting to give a genealogical 
account of the Alupa family, helps us in identifying the immediate 
successors of Bankideva. It refers to the reigns of the following 
four Alupa kings: 


20£/,. Cam., Vol. VIII, Nr. 35. 

21 Ibid., Vol. VII, Sk. 195. 

^ Ibid., Vol. VIII, Nr. 47, 58, 63. 
'^ARSIE., 1928.29, No. 526. 
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Pattiyodeya 

Pandya - Pattiyodeya 

I ■ 

Kavi Alupa 

i ’ 

Pattiyodeya 
Kulasekhara Alupa 

Saletore was not aware of the fact that the Varahga ins- 
cription refers to the reigns of two Patdyodeyas. He, therefore, 
made Bahkideva the grandfather of Kavi A|upa and considered 
Pandya Pattiyodeya as the latter’s only predecessor after Bahki- 
deva.24 That portion of the Varahga record which refers to 
Kavi Alupa’s predecessors reads: 

Sdma-vamadol-aneka-simhdsan-dnantaram Pattiyodeyarii 
dharmmamarh saddharmmadirh rakshisidan-allim-baliya 
Pdndya-Pattiyodeyam rdjyam-geydu etc. 

It is thus clear that Pandya-Pattiyodeya was preceded on 
the throne by Pattiyodeya. These two names, however, do 
not appear to have been proper names of the two kings and it 
will be seen below that Pandya-Pattiyodeya’s proper name was 
Jayasimha. We have stated above that some of the early 
Alupa rulers were endowed with the epithet Pattiy-odeyon i.e. 
‘the possessor of Patti’, Patti being another name for the city 
of Pombuchcha. Again, the reference to Kulasekhara Pattiy- 
odeya in the Varahga inscription itself clearly shows that Pattiy- 
odeya was only an epithet of the Alupas. 

The Huihcha inscription of A.D. 1077, referred to above, 
says that Biradeva or Vira Santara, the son of Tailapadeva, 
married Achaladevi, the daughter of Alvara. Besides Mahka- 
bbarasi, the younger sister of Bahkideva, Tailapadeva had 
also married Keleyabbarasi, the daughter of Gahga Palayadeva 
and of this latter queen was born to Tailapadeva his son 


History of Tuluva, pp. 98 ff. 
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Vira Santara. Saletore has suggested^s that Achaladevi’s father 
was none other than Bahkideva himself. It is, however, unlikely 
that Bahlddeva gave his daughter in marriage to the son of 
his own brother-in-law. Moreover, the sodarike custom to 
which Saletore alludes in this connection, is not applicable 
here, for the mother of Vira Santara was not Bahkideva’s sister 
Mahkabbarasi. 

It is better, on the other hand, to identify Alvara, father of 
Achaladevi, with Pattiyodeya, Bankideva’s successor. Alvara 
may have been another name of Pattiyodeya. For some unknown 
reasons, the early name of Aluvarasa was changed into Alvara 
during this period. A few other Alupa rulers, who came after 
Pattiyodeya, also had the name of Alvara besides their own 
names. 

A much damaged inscription's from Udiyavara belongs 
to this period. It is dated Saka 980, Vilambi, Chaitra su. 15, 
Saturday=A.D. 1058, March 14, F.D.T. .05. The legible 
portion of the record makes no reference to any Alupa ruler 
but mentions Mahdmandalesvara Raya Santaradeva^^ who may 
be identified with Vira Santara who, as stated above, had married 
the daughter of Pattiyodeya alias Alvara. The inscription also 
mentions the tender of Raya Santara’s war-horses [danda-sdhani) 
whose name, however, is lost. 

Saletore has assigned^* this record to the reign of Bankideva 
on the assumption that the wrong reading Raya Saltiratta refers 
to Bahkideva. He also makes the unacceptable suggestion that 
Mahdmandalesvara atoA . . . . risam-dandasd should be changed to 
read Mahdmandalika and dakshina-bhujd-danda and then applied 
as titles to Bahkideva. 

The Varahga inscription offers lofty praises to Pattiyodeya. 
His fame had penetrated deep into all the quarters; he was 


« pp. 229 ff. 

^SIL, Vol. VII, No. 278. 

27 vide, ibid., where it has been wrongly read as Raya Saltiratta. 
History of Tuluoa, pp. 97-98. 
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incessantly engaged in the destruction of the vice and the pro- 
tection of the good and thus mirrored the spirit of the maxim 
Raja-mkshitarh dharmmath in all his acts. No dated references are 
available for his reign. He may be considered to have reigned 
from about 1050 A.D. to 1080 A.D. and may be considered to 
have been the son of his predecessor Bankideva I. 

Before proceeding to the next reign, we may discuss here the 
information contained in an inscription of the Goa Kadambas 
and in Bilhana’s Vikramdnkadevacharita about the Alupas. The 
inscription^®, from Halsi, belonging to the joint-reign of the 
Goa Kadamba rulers Sivachitta and Vishnuchitta of the 12th 
century, while eulogising their ancestor Jayakesin I (A.D. 1050- 
1080), says — 

yas-Chdlukyam nije rdjye 
sthdpayan-vijit-Alupah I 
Kadambita-kadamho = 7am- 
krit-drthi-kritavdn Prabhuh n 

‘Assembling the Kadambas and conquering 
Alupa, he established the Chalukya in his 
kingdom and became a most successful king.’ 

The beginning of the verse obviously refers to Jayakesin I’s 
assistance rendered to Vikramaditya VI in defeating his brother 
Somesvara II before his accession in 1076 A.D.^o From the 
composition of the above stanza, we are led to believe that 
Jayakesin’s invasion of the Alupa kingdom had been accomplished 
even before 1076 A.D., when Pattiyodeya was on the Alupa 
throne. 

It may be that the vanquished Alupas dared not invite 
further invasion upon their territory for, the Vikramdnkadevacharita'^^ 
informs us that Vikramaditya VI helped in increasing the pros- 
perity of the Alupendra who had renounced the fancy (for inde- 


^^JBBRAS., Vol. IX, pp. 278 and 282. 

vide^ The Kadambakuhy pp. 182-83. 
Gahpter V, verse 26. 
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pendence) (Alupendram = avadata-vikramas-tyakta-chdpalam= asdv-avar- 
dhayat). The allegiance of the Alupas to the Kalyani Chalukyas, 
however, appears to have been of a veiy superficial nature. 
For, as will be seen below, the Alupa rulers continued to receive 
sovereign titles in their epigraphical records. 

PANDYA PATIIYODEYA 

An undated inscription from Po|ali in the Mangalore Taluk 
belongs to the reign of Pattiyodeya’s successor, Pandya-Patti- 
yodeya.3^ This record is to be assigned, on palaeographical 
grounds, to the end of the eleventh century. It mentions the 
king as Pandya-Pattigadeva and endows him with sovereign 
titles such as samasta-bhuvana-vikhydta, mahdrdjddhirdja, paramesvara 
and bhattdraka. 

Another interesting inscription33, from Karadi in the 
Tiptur Taluk of Tumkur District, belonging to the reign of 
Hoysala Vishnuvardhana (A.D. 1110-1150) and dated in Saka 
1036, Jaya, Chaitra su. 1, Saturday = A.D. 1115, February 27 
has a bearing on the reign of Pandya-Pattiyodeya. In order to 
correct the wrong interpretation given to it so far, it is necessary 
to quote the relevant portions of the text hereunder: 

...... Setti-gdvundan Ahvakhedav-aru-sdsiradalu nigalav-ikki 

Jayasing-Aluvarana miinde surige-gdlagavarh kadi gelubandu Karividi- 
Hiruralu gdvmdutanam geyyuttam-ire Sakct-kdlada 1036 Jaya-sarhvat- 
sarada Chaitra-suddha pddiva Vadda-vdrad-amdu Sire-ndda Halikdya- 

ndyakaru ..... bandu tamma turuvam pariyisalu bhuja-baladim 

tdm kadi palaran-irfdu turuva-magulchi sura-loka-prdptan-dda . . . . . ’ 

While rendering the above passage in English, Lewis Rice 
misunderstood^^ the expression Aluvakhedav-aru-sdsiradalu nigalav- 

ARSIE., 1927-28, No. 374. Saletore (History of Tuluva, p. 99) attributes 
this record to the previous i-eign because he was not aware of the fact that the 
Varahga inscription refers to two separate reigns, namely those of Pattiyodeya 
and Pandya-Pattiyodeya. 

33 IE/. Cam., Vol. XII, Tp. 81. 

34 Translations, p. 59. 
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ikki to mean ‘on the Aluvakheda people taking prisoners in the 
thousand.’ He also misread the expression Jayasing-Aluvarana 
munde as Jayasirhgaduvarana munde and took it to mean ‘in 
front of Jayasihgadu’. These mistakes have inevitably misled 
scholars in their subsequent assessment of the historical import 
of this inscription both with reference to the Hoysalas and 
the Alupas. 

Saletore, for instance, concluded^s that the Aluvas invaded 
the Hoysala territory, took prisoners in the Thousand and, in 
the battle which ensued, killed Setti-gavunda who was at that 
time holding the office gdvunda in Karividi-Hirur. 

William Coelho correctly suggests^s that Setti-gavunda 
was holding the office of gdvunda in Kariviffi-Hirur after his 
return from his victorious encounter with the Alupas but he 
sticks to the wrong statement that the above encounter took 
place in front of Jayasihgadu. 

Derrett, in his turn, identifies^’ the Thousand {Sdsira) with 
Santalige-1000 and suggests that the region was invaded by the 
Alupas. 

As a matter of fact, Aluvakhedav-aru-sdsiradalu nigalav-ikki 
actually means ‘having pressed against (the territory of) Aluva- 
kheda-6000’. It is thus clear that Setti-gavunda was not defend- 
ing Hoysala territory or the principality of Santalige-1000 
against Alupa invasion but that he had led an invading army 
into the Alupa kingdom itself. The inscription informs us that 
his expedition into Aluvakheda-6000 was successful and that, 
on his return from the same, he had been holding the office of 
gdvunda in Karividi-Hirur until his death in the battle against 
the cattle-raiders, which must have taken place not long before 
the date to which the record belongs. The epigraph gives us 
another important information, namely, that . Setti-gavunda’s 
Alupa adversary was Jayasihga-Aluvara. 


History of Tuluva, p. 270. 
Hoysala Varhsa, p. 80. 
The Hoysalas, 
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The date of the inscription, thus, refers to Setti-gavunda’s 
death in a different and later battle. His tussle with Jayasinga 
Aluva had taken place sometime before Setti-gavunda had 
assumed the office of gavunda in Karividi-Hirur. There is also 
epigraphical evidence to prove that the Hoysalas invaded the 
Alupa kingdom sometime before A.D. 1107, even when Vishnu- 
vardhana was only a prince. This evidence is furnished by 
an inscription's from Hirahadagalli, Hadagalli Taluk, Bellary 
District. This epigraph is dated in Chalukya-Vikrama year 31, 
Sarvajit, Ghaitra Amavasya, Su3rya-grahana = A.D. 1107, March, 
25, Monday, f.d.t. .36 and records gifts by a number of persons 
who were in the service of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. 
One such donor is Vira Vishnu Tribhuvana Poysaladeva 
(i.e. Vishnuvardhana liimself), eulogised in the record as 
having conquered, among other countries, Tulu-desa 
by the mere raising of his eyebrows {Tulu-dehm . . . . bhru- 
bhangadim kondu). The next verse in the same record again 
refers to his conquest of Tulunadu. Setti-gavunda being only 
an official under the Hoysalas, as is shown by the Karacfi ins- 
cription, the Hirahadagalli inscription probably refers to this 
very same invasion of Aluvakheda-6000 by Setti-gavunda. At 
any rate, Setti-gavunda’s invasion did not result in the loss of 
territory for the Alupas, for Hoysala records of this period say^^ 
that the Hoysala kingdom was bounded on the West by Alva- 
kheda.39 Also, it appears that Vishnuvardhana carried out 
this invasion more as a feudatory of Vikramaditya VI than on 
his own and this must, therefore, be deemed as having preceded 
a second invasion, to be discussed below. 

The reign of Pandya-Pattiyodeya is represented by another 
undated inscription from Kariyangala in Mangalore Taluk. 
On grounds of palaeography, this record also is to be assigned 
to the end of the eleventh century. It refers to the king as 
Kumara-Pandya Jayasihgarasa, describes him as samastabhmana- 
vikf^ata and Soma-kula-tilaka and ascribes to him the sovereign 


38 SIL, Vol. IX, part I, No. 118. 

39 vide, Ep. Cam., Vol. V, Bl. 199. 
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titles Pdndya-mahdrdjddhirdja, paramesvara and paramabhattdraka. 
It records the gift, by the king, of a piece of land called Pandikara 
to the goddess Holala-Bhattaraki. 

This assumption of sovereign titles by Jayasihga shows that 
he was an independent ruler. The genealogical details contained 
in the Varahga inscription and the palaeographical similarities 
of the inscriptions of Pandya-Pattigadeva and Jayasihgarasa, 
discussed above, leave little room for doubt as for the identi- 
fication of these names with one and the same ruler. We may 
tentatively assign a reign period of 30 years from about 1080 A.D. 
to 1110 A. D. for Pandya-Pattiyodeya alias Pandya-Pattigadeva 
alias Jayasihgarasa. Since another Jayasimha had ruled over 
the Alupa kingdom a century before him, this ruler becomes 
Jayasirhha II. 

KAVI ALUPENDRA 

We learn from the Varahga inscription, that the next 
Alupa ruler was Kavi-Alupendra. His earliest inscription,-''’ 
from Udiyavara, is dated Saka 1036, Jaya-n = A.D. 1114-15 
and is badly worn out and illegible but contains reference 
to Kumdra Udayadityarasa and the setting up of the memorial 
stone. Kumdra Udayadityarasa was obviously a prince of the 
A|upa house and may have been a son of Kavi Alupendra.-'2 


40 V/., Voi. VII, No. 290. 

4J Cf. ibid., where the cyclic year is wrongly given as Vijaya. The subscript » 
in svasti in the line above was mistaken therein for vi at the beginning of the 
second line. 

42 Saietore opines {History of Tuluva, 99 and 101) that this Udayadi- 
tyarasa was the father and predecessor of Kavi Alupendra. He also assigns 
{ibid.yTpp. 101 ff.) a total of seven inscriptions to the reign of Kavi Alupendra. 
Of these only four belong to the reign of this king. The rest of the inscriptions 
are to be assigned as follows; 

1 . Uppuru Inscription {ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 488) : this record belongs 
to the reign of a Pandyadeva and does not mention the epithet 
Pandyachakravartti as claimed by Saletore. On palaeographical 
grounds it is to be assigned to the 13th century. 
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The next inscription^ belonging to the reign of this ruler 
is from Kotakeri in Barakuru and is dated as late as in Saka 1062, 
Siddharthi, from the month of Vaisakha, probably = A.D. 1139, 
April 1 onwards. This inscription gives the king the only epithet 
of bhuja-bala. It records the establishment by the king of the 
Sivananda-jogi-nivedya-sale in the temple of Markandesvara and 
the gift of 30 gold pieces called Pandja-gadyam, being the income 
from certain taxes, along with the interest amount, to Tolaha 
of Surala, obviously for maintaining the above nivedya-Ble. 
The reference to Tolaha in the record is interesting. Surala 
is the same as modern Sural in Udipi Taluk, the region around 
which came under the rule of a family of chieftains known as 
the Tolahas during Vijayanagar times. 

To the period in between the dates of the Udiyavara and 
Kbtakeri inscriptions of Kavi Alupendra belong two dated 
inscriptions, one from Venur'*'* in Karkala Taluk and the other 
from Ulipa(fr« in, Mangalore Taluk. Of these, the Venur 
inscription, dated Saka 1040, Vilambi, Karttika Amavasya, 
Wednesday = A.D. 1118, November 15 (the weekday being 
Friday) refers to the reign of Mahdmandalesvara Sevyagellarasa 
over Pumjalike and Chalufke. The UUpadi inscription, which 
is much damaged, is dated Saka 1041, Vi}ambi, vydla in Makara, 
Wednesday, Uttara-nakshatra, Purnnimase. The details of, 
date given are irregular but the intended date fell between A.D. 
1118, December 25 and A.D. 1119, January 22. This record 
also refers to the reign of Sevyagellarasa over two regions {eradu- 
nela), probably Pumjalike and Ghalulke. Pumjalike is the region 
around modern Punjalkatte near Venur which, in the 17th 
century, was under the sway of a queen named Madurakadevi 

2. Likewise, the Beluvayi inscription {SIL, Vol. VII No. 237) belongs 
to the reign of a Pandyadeva and is, palaeographically, of the 
thirteenth century. 

3. The Kotakeri inscription {ibid., No. 380) also belongs to the reign 
of Pandyadevarasa and to the 13th century. 

« VI, Vol. VII, No. 381. 

^ Ibid., No. 285. 

« ARSIK, 1929-30, No. 531 . 
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and was then known as Punjalikeya-rajya/fi It also finds 
mention in an earlier inscription'*'^, of the 16th century, as 
Punjaliya-rajya. The other region, Chalulke, may have stood 
for the area around Ulipadi, the find-spot of the second inscription 
of Sevyagella. 

Sm'yagellarasa was apparently a local chieftain and a 
feudatory of Kavi Alupendra. This suggestion is supported 
by the title Mahdmandalesvara given to Sevyagella as against 
the sovereign titles which the Alupas were wont to receive. It 
has already been pointed out that kella is an ancient family name. 

We have two more records belonging to the reign of Kavi 
Alupendra, one from Basaruru'** in Coondapur Taluk and the 
other from Kotakeri**’ in Barakuru. 

The Basaruru inscription is dated Saka 1077, Bhava, Dhanus- 
Samkramana, probably = A.D. 1154, November 25, Thursday. 
This record ascribes to the ruler the epithets bhuja-bala and 
Pdndja-Chakravartti and registers the grant, by one Maunayogi, 
in the presence of the Nakhara, of gold pieces called Pdndya- 
gadydna for conducting worship to the deity Nakharesvara of 
Basurepura (i.e. Basaruru, the find-spot of the inscription) in 
Hosapattana. 

The Kotakeri inscription is dated Saka 1077, Yuva, Karka- 
taka, Prathama, Monday=A.D. 1155, June 27. In this record 
the king receives the full array of sovereign titles, namely, Pdndya- 
Chakravartti, bhuja-bala, Samastabhuvandsraya, Prithvivallabha, Mahd- 
rdjddhirdja, Paramesvara and Paramabhattdraka and is stated to be 
ruling from the capital city of Barahakanyapura (i.e. modern 
Barakuru.) It records the gift, by one Sajirana, a native of 
Kashmir, of the purchase-money of a land in Pannirppalji for 
conducting service to the deity Markandesvara. The 
inscription then makes the stipulation that the grant thus 
made should be looked after and protected by the king 


Vol. VII, No. 255. 

-*7 Ibid., No. 257. 

« Ibid., Vol. IX, Part I, No. 393. 
49 Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 376. 
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{srimad-arasam) , the minister {pradhdna), the herggade, the nagara- 
samuha and the queen Pandyamahadevi who was ruling over the 
village [uru). Pandyamahadevi’s relationship with Kavi Alu- 
pendra is not stated in the record. She may have been a queen 
of Kavi Alupendra. 

We get references to Kavi Alupendra’s reign in inscriptions 
from outside the Tuluva too. The most important of these 
pertains to the invasion of the Alupa kingdom by his militant 
Hoysala contemporary Vishnuvardhana. We have seen that 
even as early as in 1 107 A.D., when he was only a prince, Vishnu- 
vardhana claimed to have conquered Tuluva by the mere raising 
of his eyebrows. Some years later, for reasons not stated any- 
where, Vishnuvardhana invaded the Alupa kingdom for a second 
time. His inscriptions^o belonging to 1117 A.D. when he had 
been king for seven years, eulogise him as utpdtita-Ghatta-kapdtan 
(‘the feller of the door leading below the Ghats’) and Tuh- 
nripdla-hridqya-vidalana-ranakeli (‘he who burst the hearts of the 
Tulu kings in the game of war’) . An inscription^i of Narasirhha I 
( 1 1 52- 1173) dated in A.D. 1155 informs us that Vishnuvardhana’s 
general who conquered the Tulu king was mahdpradhdna, senddhi- 
pati, hiriya-hadavah Bokimayya. Since Vishnuvardhana ascended 
the throne in A.D. 1 1 10 and since the claim for his second Tuluva 
conquest is made in 1117 A.D., it is apparent that the Alupa 
king who had to face this invasion was none other than Kavi 
Alupendra. That this Hoysala invasion did not result in any 
territorial annexation is proved by the fact that the very same 
inscriptions which record Vishnuvardhana’s conquest of the 
Tuluva, also record that his possessions were bound on the west 
by the Barakanura-Ghatta and also omit to include the Tuluva 
in the long list of his permanent conquests. 

An undated inscriptions^ of Jagadekamalla II (A.D. 1138- 
1155) from Hemavati, Anantapur Taluk and District, Andhra 
Pradesh, mentions his feudatory Mahdmandalesvara Iruhgdla- 

so Cam., Vol. V, Part I, BI. 58 and 71. 

Hn. 69. 

VoL VI, No. 555. 
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chdladeva as the husband of one Alpadevi whose virtues are 
therein eulogised. Iruhgolachola appears as the feudatory of 
the Kalyani Chalukyas as early as in 1125 A.D.” and upto 
1140 A.D.54 His queen Alpadevi, as her name indicates, 
may have hailed from the Alupa house, and she was perhaps 
either the sister or the daughter of Kavi Alupendra. 

Since the earliest and latest available dates for Kavi Alu- 
pendra fall in 1114-15 A.D., and 1155 A.D. respectively, he 
may be tentatively taken to have reigned from about 1110 A.D. 
to 1160 A.D. 

The reference in Kavi Alupa’s Kotakeri inscription to s 
Barakuru as the Alupa capital is interesting. While this record 
belongs to A.D. 1155, his earliest inscription, of A.D. 1114-15, 
is from Udiyavara. In view of this, it may be suggested that 
sometime during his reign, after A.D. 1114-15, Kavi Alupa 
shifted the Alupa capital from Udiyavara to Barakuru. 

KULA§EKHARA ALUPENDRA 

According to Saletore^s Kavi Alupendra was succeeded 
by Jagadevarasa. He bases this assertion on an inscription's 
from Bairapur, Sagar Taluk, Shimoga District. This record | 
is dated in the 19th regnal year of Vira Santaradeva, Tarana, | 
Vaisakha su. 5, Thursday in the reign of Bijjanadeva. The 
latter is obviously the same as Kalachuri Bijjala in which case 
the cyclic year Tarana and the month of Vaisakha fell in 1164 
A.D., March-May. The other details of date given in the 
record are, however, irregular. That portion of the inscription 
with which we are concerned is unhappily worded but definitely I 
pertains to a battle in which the forces of hiriya-dandandyaka \ 
Aralaya, the governor of Banavase- 12000, Birarasa, the chief 
of Hosagunda, Sihgideva of Hombuchcha, the Alupa king from 
below the Ghats and Jagadevarasa were involved. 

S3 Ibid., Vol. IX, Part I, No. 209. 
s4 7^i<i'.,No. 234. 

History of Tuluva, pp. \12S, 

56 Mys. Arch. Rep., 1930, pp. 223-26. 
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Vira Santara’s inscriptions, so far discovered, range in date 
from 1157 A.D.57 to 1191 A.D.Js Singideva of Hombuchcha 
and Jagadevarasa were the grandsons of Vira Santara and 
their records fall within the known dates of their grandfather 
and, in the case of Jagadevarasa, even beyond. Birarasa of 
Hosagunda was a feudatory of Vira Santara and is identical 
with Birarasa of an inscriptions? of 1179 A.D. 

A passage in the Bairapur inscription which reads Ghattada- 
kelagana Alvarasu Jagadevarasan-olag-dgi has been mistaken to mean 
‘including Jagadevarasa, the Alupa king from below the Ghats’. 
The correct import of the passage, however, is ‘including Alvarasa 
from below the Ghats and Jagadevarasa’. Thus, while Jaga- 
devarasa of this inscription is only a prince of the Santara house, 
the Alupa king is merely referred to as Alvarasa. In view of the 
statement in the Varahga inscription that Kavi-Alupendra was 
succeeded by Kulasekhara Alupa, it is only proper that Alvarasa 
of the Bairapur inscription is identified with Kulasekhara.®® 

Like his predecessor, Kulasekhara also had a long reign. 
The inevitable conclusion is that both Kavi Alupendra and Kula- 
sekhara were quite young when they were raised to the throne. 

The earliest available inscription®' for the reign of Kula- 
sekhara is from Basaruru in the Coondapur Taluk and is dated 
in the cyclic year Manmatha, Makara 18, Monday. On palaeo- 
graphical grounds, the cyclic year Manmatha is to be referred 
to A.D. 1175-76, and the given details of date regularly corres- 
pond to A.D. 1176, January 12. This record endows the ruler 
with all the sovereign epithets and titles of the Alupas, 
viz., samastabhuvanavikhydta, Sdmakulatilaka, Pdndya-mahdrdjddhirdja, 
Pammesvara, Paramabhattdraka and Pdndya-Chakravartti. The other 

57 Cara., Vol. VI, Kp. 41. 

®8 /izfif., Vol. VII, Part I, Sh. 116. 

5? Vol. VIII, Sb. 20. 

®® Unable to reconcile his theory with the information contained in the 
Varahga inscription, S&letore. {History of Tuluva, p. 123) merely says that the 
absence of Jagadevarasa’s name in the genealogical account contained in the 
Varahga inscription is ‘for the present inexplicable’. 

®> SIL, Vol. IX, part I, No. 394. 
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details of the record are badly damaged but the inscription seems 
to register some gift made to the god Nakharesvaradeva of Basu- 
rura-pattana. 

Next in date among the known records of Kulasekhara is 
an inscription^^ from Mangalore, dated in the cyclic year 
Raktakshi Mesha 13, Sunday. On palaeographical grounds, 
the cyclic year is to be referred to A.D. 1204 and the given details 
of date regularly correspond to April 4, Sunday. ^2 This ins- 
cription records the interesting fact that the king, who was 
ruling from the principal palace at Mahgaluru, called Bhuva- 
nasraya, gave (as a fief) to his nephew {aliya) Bahkideva, the 
division known as Mugaru-nadu and that, on that occasion, the 
uncle and his nephew made some gifts to the god Bahkesvara- 
deva. The record ends with the statement that good will come 
to the donor Kulasekhara and his nephews Bahkideva, Barhma- 
deva and Kulasekhara. We learn from this inscription that 
Mahgaluru, which had been the capital of the Alupa kingdom 
during the 7th - 8th centuries, was once again made one of the 
capital cities by Kulasekhara. 

Two more inscriptions belonging to Kulasekhara’s reign 
have been found at Mudabidure in the Karkala Taluk. Of 
these, the earlier inscription^^ is dated Saka 1127, Krodhana, 
Mesha 17, Sunday = A.D. 1205, April 10 and refers to the king 
as Pandya-Chakravartti Kola^ekhar-Alpendradeva. It mentions 
his mahdpradhdna, whose name is lost, and seems to record a gift 
of land by three persons to Durgadevi. 

The other inscription^'* is dated in the Kali year 4315 
(expired) 4316 (current), Kesava-masa 1, Vaddavara, probably = 
A.D. 1215, April 25, Saturday. This inscription is badly worn 
out but seems to record gifts to the goddess Durgadevi. 


Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 185. Here the date has beeu wrongly read as 12 
instead of 13. {History of Tuluva, pp. 148 ff.) assigns this record to 

A.D. 1444. But the palaeography of the inscription and the details of the 
date given therein go against this. 

« Ibid., No. 223. 

« AiW., No. 222. 
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The Varanga inscription informs us that Kulasekhara’s 
queen was Jakalamadevi and that she had a tank dug out at 
Varanga and performed many acts of charity. The Varanga 
inscription is a Jaina record. In A.D. 1246 and 1247, we hear<55 
of a Jakala Mahadevi ruling over the Kalasa-Karkala principaUty 
from her capital at Kalasa, very near the borders of the Alupa 
kingdom and situated in the Chikamagalur District. The 
Kalasa-Karkala rulers were Jains by religion. It is not, however, 
possible, in the present state of our knowledge, to say if Kula- 
sekhara’s queen was a princess of this minor ruling family and 
whether she is to be identified with the Jakala Mahadevi referred 
to above. 

Since Kavi Alupendra has been taken to have ended his 
reign in about 1160 A.D., and since Kulasekhara’s latest record 
is dated in 1215 A.D., the latter may be deemed to have reigned 
from about 1160 A.D. to 1220 A.D.^fi • 

KUNDANA 

The Varanga inscription provides us with the interesting 
information that Kulasekhara was succeeded by Kundana, the 
younger brother of Vira-bhupala who was himself the younger 
brother of Tribhuvanamalla Santara. The last mentioned is the 
same Vira Santara whose known inscriptions, as has been pointed 
out above, range in date from 1157 A.D. to 1191 A.D. The 
inscriptions of the Santaras do not tell us anything about his 
younger brothers, Vira-bhupala and Kundana. 

The text of the Varanga inscription is clear and 
unambiguous in its narration. After referring to the reign of 
Tribhuvanamalla Santara, to whom it bestows a long string of 


65 Ep. Cam., Vol. V, Mg. 65, 66 and 70. 

66 Such succession of long reigns, as suggested for Kavi Alupendra and 
Kulasekhara, are not unknown to South Indian history. The sixtyfour years 
of Pallava Nandivarman II’s reign (A.D. 731-95) was followed by 50 years 
of his son Dantivarman’s reign (795-845 A.D.). Pandya Nedunjadaiyan 
(756-815 A.D.) and his son Srivallabha (815-862 A.D.) ruled respectively for 
59 and 47 years. 
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titles and epithets, the inscription says— a mahibhuja-nij-dnujan- 
apar-dddra-sauryy-dchdra- Vira-bhupdlanim kiriyan-appa Kumdana- 
kshdni-pdlan. The record then gives him the titles Pandita-Pdndya- 
and Pdndya-Dhanarhjaya and says that he made a grant of the 
great city {mahd-pura) of Varanga in his Alva country {tann-Alva- 
desadol). It also records a grant of land by Kundan-orwisvara. 
It is thus clear from the Varanga inscription that Kulasekhara 
was succeeded by Kundana of the Santara lineage. 

Saletore, on the other hand, says^’ that Kulasekhara’s 
successor was Nurmmadi-Chakravartti. This is not the proper 
name of a ruler but is given in the Varanga record as one of 
the many epithets of Tribhuvanamalla Santara, the eldest 
brother of Kundana. 

The circumstances which raised Kundana to the Alupa 
throne are not revealed by the Varanga inscription. It may be 
that he had married a princess of the A}upa house, probably 
the daughter of Kulasekhara and may have gained the Alupa 
throne as regent when the latter died without any eligible 
candidate directly belonging to the Alupa dynasty. 

No other records pertaining or referring to the reign of 
Kundana have come down to us. He, however, did not reign 
for long for there was another ruler on the Alupa throne as early 
as in A.D. 1235. Kundana may, therefore, be considered to 
have reigned from about 1220 to 1230 A.D. 

VALLABHADEVA ALUPENDRA alias 
DATTALPENDRA II 

Kundana’s successor was Vallabhadeva Alupendra whose 
reign is represented by a much worn out inscription®^ from 
Vaddarse, Udipi Taluk. This record gives him the epithets 
of Pdndya-Chakravartti and Rdya-gaj-dnkusa. It is dated in the 
cyclic year Manmatha, Kanya 13, Monday. On palaeo- 


History of Tuluva, p. 123. 
^^ARSIE., 1931-32, No. 295. 
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graphical grounds, the year Manmatha is to be referred to A.D. 
1235-36 and the given details of date regularly correspond to 
A.D. 1235, September 10. 

Besides giving the name of the king as Vallabhadeva, the 
inscription also refers to him as Oddamaraja. This helps us 
to identify the Alupa king Dattalpendra Srimara Oddamadeva, 
who figures in the undated inscription®® from Mudabidure 
which, as has been pointed out earlier, Sale tore had wrongly 
assigned to 959 A.D., with Vallabhadeva-Oddamaraja. The 
palaeographical features in the two records clearly show that 
the Vaddarse inscription of Vallabhadeva Oddamaraja and 
the Mudabidure inscription of Dattalpendra Srimara Oddama- 
deva belong to the same period and reign. 

The Mudabidure record states that the king was ruling from 
his principal palace at Barahakanyapura. It records the gift 
of a cultivable field to Gaganasivacharya, hailed therein as 
born in the family of Durvasa-munindra, by two bodies known 
as the halam of the hattukeri of Barakuru and the Nakhara. 

To the reign of the same ruler belongs another undated 
inscription™, now kept in the Prince of Wale’s Museum, 
Bombay. It mentions the ruler as Dattalpendradevarasa, 
endows him with the epithets Pdndya-Chakravartti and Rdyaga- 
jdnkusa but makes no reference to his reign. The inscription 
records a gift, by the king, of land in Kanyana to Gaganafiva- 
charya, born in the family of Durvasamunindra, for conducting 
services to the god Vighnesvara. 

Dattalpendra’s successor was on the throne as early as in 
A.D. 1254 and so the former may be considered to have reigned 
from about 2 \.D. 1230 to 1250. 


®® SIL, Vol. VII, No. 315. The published text contains the wrong reading 
Dattalpendra Srimara Oddamadevigala. Saletore {History of Th/aya, p. 93) 
accordingly took Dattalpendra Srimara to be the king’s name and Oddamadevi 
to be the name of his queen. The correct reading, however, is Dat0pmdra 
Srimarco-Oddamadevarasaru. 

^^ARIE., 1962-63, No. B 743. 
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vIrapAndyadEva ALUPENDRADEVA 

Dattalpendra’s successor bore the name Virapandyadeva 
Alupendradeva. The earliest’i of his inscriptions, from Kote 
in Udipi Taluk, is dated Saka 1177, Ananda, Bhadrapada ba. 30, 
Kanya 16, Sunday = A.D. 1254, September 13. It states that 
the king, who is given the usual epithets of Pandya-Chakravartti 
and arirdya-basava-sarhkara, was ruling from his palace at Baraha- 
kanyapura. It records that some grant (details lost) was made 
by the 'Thousand' of Kota and Mayda-verggade while the king 
was seated in audience in the presence of all his ministers [samasta- 
prddhdnarum-ire) including his nephew [aliya) Bahkideva and 
his brother-in-law {mayduna) Oddamadeva Balla-verggade. 

A second inscription’^ of his reign, from Brahmavara, 
Udipi Taluk, bears the date Saka 1177, Ananda, Asvayuja su. 15, 
Kanya 30, Monday = A.D. 1254, September 28 and records that, 
while the king was in audience in his palace at Barahakanyapura 
in the presence of all his ministers (including those mentioned 
in the previous record) and priests {purohitaru), the 102 mahajanas 
of Brahmaura were directed to pay to the royal treasury {arasihge) 
700 once in three years. 

Another inscription’^ from Nilavara in the same Taluk, 
dated in Saka 1181, Pingala, Phalguna ba. 5, Sunday, Mina 
2 = A.D. 1258, February 24, records that the 'Three hundred' of 
Niruvara were directed to pay every year 100 gadydnas to the 
king, 30 gadydnas to the adhikdri and 30 gadydnas to the village. 
This record also states that the king was ruling from Baraha- 
kanyapura in the presence of all his ministers, including mayduna 
Oddamadeva and Narasinga-heggade and saints (mA?) and 
priests. The ruler receives the same epithets as above. 


’1 ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 509. 
’2/foW., No. 485. 

’3 /A 2 W., No. 490. 
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Two other inscriptions of Virapandyadeva, one from Kote- 
svara,” Coondapur Taluk, dated §aka 1183, Durmati, Marga- 
&a su. 6, Tuesday, Dhanus 3=A.D. 1261, November 29 and 
the other from Coondapur itself, dated Saka 1184, Dundubhi, 
Sravana ba. 13, Sirhha 16, Sunday=A.D. 1262, August 13 state 
that the king was jointly ruling with the Queen Mother {piriy- 
arasi) Pattamahadevi. That she was the mother of Virapandya- 
deva is revealed by an undated record’® from Hanehalli, Udipi 
Taluk which introduces the king as her son {pattada-piriy-arasi 
Patta-mahddeviyara suputraraha) . 

Of these, the Kbtesvara inscription gives the king the usual 
epithets, mentions his pradhdnas, including mayduna Oddamafri- 
deva, Narasiiiga-verggade and Maradamma-adhikari and records 
a grant of 180 gadydnas by the ’'Three hundred’ of Kudikuru, Polali- 
heggade and Koti-melanta. The Coondapur inscription omits 
the epithets; it fixes the revenue of Coondapur at 140 gadydnas. 
The Hanehalli inscription, besides giving the usual titles and 
referring to sakala-pradhdnas, also mentions the queen Ballamaha- 
devi and records a gift of paddy to the god Sbmanathadeva. 
All these records state that the king was ruling from Baraha- 
kanyapura. 

Virapandyadeva’s inscription” from Heradi, Udipi Taluk, 
is dated Saka 1184, Dundubhi, Tula 5, Wednesday =A.D. 1262, 
October 2, Monday (and not Wednesday).” The record is 
much damaged but mentions the pradhdnas inclndmg mayduna 
Voddamadeva and Narasihga-heggade and also the capital 
Barahakanyapura. 

An inscription” from Puttige, belonging to his reign, is 
dated in the cyclic year Prabhava, Simha=A.D. 1267, July 29— 


« 5//., IX, Part I, No. 395. 

No. 396. 

” 1931-32, No. 241. 

^Ubid., No. 288. 

Tula 5 was a Wednesday in ^aka 1 185, Rudhir6dgari=A.D. 1263, Oct., 3. 
” ylAS/JS., 1928-29, No. 500. 
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August 28, and gives him a long list of sovereign epithets and 
titles such as samasta-bhuvana-vikhydta, Soma-kula-tilaka, Pdndya- 
mahdrdjddliirdja, Parmnesvara, Paramabhattdraka, vairibha-kanthirava, 
sarandgata-vajrapanjara and Sn-Kdtiharadevara-divya-sri-pdda-padam- 
drddhaka. The inscription registers a contract while the king 
was ruling from Barahakanyapura with all his ministers including 
Oddamadeva and Narasihga-heggade. 

Next in date is his inscriptions® from Bainduru, Goondapur 
Taluk, which is dated in the cyclic year Ahgiras, Mesha 12, 
Saturday — A. D. 1272, April 5. It seems to record a gift of 
paddy to the god Bankesvaradeva. 

His latest available inscription*’, from Kuttupadi, Udipi 
Taluk, is dated in the cyclic year Bhava, Kanya. The details 
of the date are lost. The record belongs to A.D. 1274, August 
29-September 27. It records an agreement of peace entered 
into by the people of Mahgodu in the presence of the raohd- 
pradhdnas Narasihga-heggade and Voddamadeva. 

To this period belongs an undated inscription*^ from 
Kotakeri in Barakuru, Udipi Taluk. It records that Vira- 
Jagadevarasa, Pattamahadevi and Pandyadevarasa were ruling 
jointly from their capital Barahakanyapura when a gift of land 
was made for conducting services to the god Mahadeva. 

Saletore wrongly assigns** this record to the first half of the 
12th century and to the reign of Kavi Alupendra with whom 
he has sought to identify Pandya-devarasa. He also makes 
Pattamahadevi the queen of Kavi Alupendra. 

Neither the palaeography of the Kotakeri inscription nor 
the known historical facts support the above suggestions. We 
have seen above that the Hanehalli inscription specifically states 
that Virapandyadeva was the son [suputra) of Pattamahadevi. 
Pattamahadevi and Pandyadevarasa of the KStakeri inscription 
should be identified with Pattamahadevi and her son Virapandya- 

*0 IbU., 1929-30, No. 533. 

*1 Ibid., 1931-32, No. 241. 

*2 SIL, VII, No. 380. 

S3 History of Tulma^ pp. 234 fF. 
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deva of the Hanehalli inscription. This is well borne out by 
the palaeography of the two records. 

This leads us to the identification of the other joint ruler, 
Vira-Jagadevarasa. He is given in. the record feudatory titles 
such as samadhigatapafkhamahasabda and mahdmandalehara and also 
receives many of the typically Santara epithets including Uttara- 
Madhur-ddhisdara, Patti-Pombuchcha-puravarddhisvara, Mahdgra- 
vamsa-laldma.. Padmdvatidm-labdha-varaprasdda, Vdnara-dhvaja, 
Mriga-ldfwhchham etc. These epithets undoubtedly prove that 
Vira-Jagadevarasa hailed from the Santara house. He was 
obviously a feudatory of the Hoysalas. 

The reasons which made him a joint ruler of the Tulu coun- 
try are not given in the record or elsewhere. It is likely that 
Pattamahadevi, who was probably the queen of Vallabhadeva 
alias Dattalpendra II, was the sister of Vira-Jagadevarasa. At 
the time of her husband’s death, her son Virapandyadeva may 
not have come of age and she may have asked for her brother’s 
help in ruling over the kingdom. Virapandyadeva appears 
to have been very young at the time of his accession in about 
1250 A.D., for, when he died after a reign of about 25 years, 
it became necessary for his queen to rule as regent in the place 
of her young son Nagadevarasa. The Kdtakeri record should 
therefore be referred to the early years of Virapandyadeva’s 
reign. 

A damaged inscription^* from Uppuru, Udipi Taluk, which 
refers to the reign of a Pdndya-Ghakravartti Pandyadeva should 
also be referred to Virapandyadeva’s reign on palaeographical 
grounds.8^ It is dated in the cyclic year Pihgala, Kumbha 3,«* 
Sunday— A.D. 1258, January 26, Saturday (and not Sunday) 
and records a gift of gold by some persons including one Para- 


« 1928-29, No. 488. 

History of Tuluva, pp. 101-102 where this inscription is wrongly assigned 
toA.D. 1137. 

ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 488 where the date is wrongly read as Kum- 
bha 31. 
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palinayaka. Besides these, damaged inscriptions from Paduru,^? 
Udipi Taluk and Kotesvara®, Goondapur Taluk, refer them- 
selves to the reign of Virapandyadeva. 

Since the earliest and the latest known dates for Virapandya- 
deva fall in A.D. 1254 and 1274 respectively, he may be consi- 
dered to have reigned from about A.D. 1250 to 1275. 

ballamahAdevi 

As we had stated above, Virapandyadeva died leaving 
behind his queen Ballamahadevi and a minor son, Nagadevarasa. 
The inscriptions clearly show that his queen succeeded him and 
betook all the sovereign titles used by the Alupas. 

Her earliest inscription^^ is from Nilavara, Udipi Taluk, 
and is dated Saka 1201, Isvara, Kanya 15, Sunday. The cyclic 
year Isvara, however, fell in Saka 1199 and the given details of 
date regularly correspond to A.D. 1277, September 12. The 
inscription records gifts by the queen to the goddess Niruvara- 
Bhagavati. She is merely addressed here as pattada-piriyarasi. 
Ballamahadevi was on this date ruling from her principal palace 
at Barahakanyapura along with all her ministers isamasta- 
pradhdnaru) , the desi-purushas, the bdhattara-niyogis and the priests. 

An inscriptiomo from Kehjuru, Udipi Taluk, dated in 
Saka 1200 (wrong for 1203), Vishu, Tula 7, Sunday=A.D. 1281, 
October 4, Saturday (and not Sunday) refers to pattada-piriyarasi 
Ballamahadevi as born in the family of Manabharanesvara and 
as the mistress of the Western Sea. It states that she was reigning 
from Barahakanyapura in the presence of Bahkideva of the line 
of Dattalva, Narasinga-heggade, mahdpradhdna S5manna-sena- 
bova, Barhma-senabova, kumdra Bijjanna-arasa, mahdpradhdna 
Peruna-senabova and the desi-purushas. 


87 ARSIE., 1930 31, Nos. 367-368. 

88 SIL, Vol. IX, part I, No. 397. 

89 AMIS., 1928-29, No. 491. 

90 Ibid., 1931-32, No. 336. 
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A badly damaged inscription^' from Heradi, Udipi Taluk, 
dated in the Kali year 4304, Ghitrabhanu, Saka 1204, Sirhha = 
A.D. 1282, July 28-October 28, gives the queen the epithet 
Fdniya-Chakravartti. Her inscrip tion®^ from Muda-Alevur, Udipi 
Taluk, dated in the cyclic year Tarana, Bhadrapada ba. 10, 
probably = A.D. 1284, September 6, Wednesday endows her with 
sovereign titles and epithets such as samasta-bhuvana-vikhydta, 
Soma-kula-tilaka, Maharajddhirdja, Paramesvara etc. It refers to 
her son Pandya-devarasa and to adhikdri Dasanna-senabova. 
Another inscription^^ from Kodavur, Udipi Taluk, dated in 
Saka 1210, Sarvajit, Tula 24, Wednesday = A.D. 1287, October 
22, records the remission of taxes by the queen on a land at 
Kudevuru. 

An inscription^'* from Kachchuru, also in the Udipi Taluk, 
dated in the cyclic year Sarvadhari, Sravana ba. 5, Monday = 
A.D. 1288, July 19, states that one Nidumbaraya made gifts of a 
garden and a house to one Sankarabhatta for conducting services 
to the god Markandesvara when Ballamahadevi was ruling from 
Barahakanyapura along with her five ministers [pancha-pradhdnas). 

About this time, Nagadevarasa, who must have been a 
minor at the time of his father Virapandyadeva’s death in 
about 1275 A.D., came of age and also came to be actively 
associated with the responsibilities of the crown. An inscriptioni^s 
from Basaruru, Coondapur Taluk, dated in Saka 1213, Khara, 
Magha ba. 10, Kumbha 20 (wrong for 21), Thursday = A.D. 
1292, February 14, refers itself to the reign of Nagadevarasa, 
son of piriyarasi Ballamahadevi. It records a gift of garden-land 
to the god Nakharesvara by the king when he was ruling from 
Barahakanyapura with all his ministers, priests, the desipurushas 
and the of Basaruru. 


Ibid., No. 291. The name of the ruler is wrongly read here as [Odama- 
rajajdeva. 

92 1929-30, No. 584. 

Ibid., Ho. 577. 

^*Ibid., 1931-32, No. 257. 

95 JiiW., 1927-28, No. 415. 
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That Ballamahadevi did not cease to be the reigning queen 
with the accession of her son is proved by an inscription's from 
Manipura, Udipi Taluk, which, while referring itself to Balla- 
mahadevi’s reign, makes no mention of her son Nagadevarasa 
though it is dated in the cyclic year Nandana, Tula 1, probably = 
A.D. 1292, September 28, Sunday. The Manipura inscription 
provides us with the latest known date for Ballamahadevi. It is 
likely that she did not rule for long after this date. We may 
therefore assign her a reign-period from about 1275 A.D. to 
1292 A.D. 

The epithet Mdndbharanesvara-devara~vam-dnvejar given to 
Ballamahadevi in the Kenjuru inscription discussed above has 
led to a suggestion’’ that she may have been a princess of the 
Pandya dynasty or that she may have belonged to the family 
of Manabharana, the Ceylonese king who was defeated by Chola 
Rajadhiraja I (A.D. 1018-54). It is, however, unhkely that 
the Alupas, whose rule was at that time confined to the tiny 
kingdom of Aluvakheda, contracted marital alliance either with 
the Pandyas or with the distant Ceylonese kings. On the other 
hand, Ballamahadevi appears to have belonged to a leading 
family of Aluvakheda itself and may have been the sister of 
Oddamadeva who appears in the records of Virapandyadeva 
not only as his pradhdna but also as his maidma (i.e. brother-in-law). 
Oddamadeva is mentioned in the Kote and Brahmavara ins- 
criptions of 1254 A.D., discussed above, as Oddamadeva-Balla- 
verggade. Mahddevi stands for ‘queen’ and verggade denotes 
office. Thus we get Balia as the proper names of Virapandya- 
deva’s queen and brother-in-law. 

NAGADEVARASA AND BAISIKIDEVA 

The fact that after Virapandyadeva, his queen Ballamaha- 
devi and later his son Nagadevarasa succeeded to the throne 
clearly shows that the system of matriarchal succession (known 


1929-30, No. 587. 
1931-32, p. 61. 
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in the Tulu country as aliya-santdna) had not come to be adopted 
by the Alupas. 

We had seen above that the Basaruru inscription provides 
the earliest known date for the reign of Nagadevarasa (A.D. 1292, 
February 14). The next inscrip tion®* belonging to his reign 
is also from Basaruru and is dated in Saka 1220, Kurhbha 20, 
Thursday = A.D. 1298, February 13. This much damaged 
inscription refers to the samasta-pradhdnas and seems to record 
some grant to the god Nakaresvaradeva. 

The succession of Ballamahadevi and later of Nagadevarasa 
to the throne vacated by Virapandyadeva did not go uncon- 
tested. We had seen above that the Kote and Brahmavara 
inscriptions of Virapandyadeva, belonging to A.D. 1254, mention 
one aliya Bahkideva. The Kenjuru inscription of Ballamahadevi 
states that, besides ministers and officials, Bankideva of the lineage 
[baU) of Dattalva was in attendance in her court. Dattalva was the 
predecessor of Virapandyadeva on the Alupa throne. These 
were in all probability related as father and son. Since two 
inscriptions of Virapandyadeva address Banlddeva as the king’s 
aliya, it is very likely that the latter was the son of Dattalva’s 
daughter and Virapandyadeva’s sister. 

Encouraged by the prevalence of aliya-santdna in South 
Kanara and, perhaps, among some of the minor ruling families 
of the region,®^ aliya Bahkideva appears to have contested the 
right of Ballamahade\i and Nagadevarasa to succeed to the 
throne left vacant by his uncle. His open revolt against this 
ai'rangement could not have taken place before A.D. 1281 when 
he is mentioned as present in the court of Ballamahadevi. The 
earliest reference to his reign is found in an inscription’oo from 

98/feW., 1927-28, No. 420. 

Vol. VII, No. 202, for instance, gives seven generations of 
succession by aliya-santdna for a family of local chieftains. It is dated in 
Saka 1351, thus enabling us to carry forward the earliest name in the given 
genealogy to the 13th century. 

ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 484. The inscription has been wrongly 
assigned to one Vira-Pan^yadeva and the year wrongly read as iSaka 1269 in 
the above report. 
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Brahmavara, Udipi Taluk, dated in Saka 1209, Vyaya,, Margga- 
sira sii. 10, Tuesday = A. D. 1286, November 26, f.d.t. 30. This 
record, however, gives Bahkideva the subordinate title of mahd~ 
mandalesvara though he also receives the sovereign epithets arirdya- 
basava-sankara and Virapdndya-Dhananjaya and is referred to as 
ruling the kingdom {rdjyavan-dli) . 

His other inscription!®!, which falls into a date when he 
was not the sole ruler of Aluvakheda, is from Kurnadu in Manga- 
lore Taluk and is dated in the cyclic year Durmukhi, Sirnha 27, 
Thursday = A.D. 1296, August 24, Friday (and not Thursday). 
It states that Bahkideva was ruling from his principal palace at 
Mahgaluru with all his ministers, Kondey-adhikari, Pakarasa 
etc. It is thus obvious that from at least A.D. 1286 onwards, 
Bahkideva had set up a rival seat of power with his capital at 
Mangalore while first Ballamahadevi and then her son Naga- 
devarasa continued their reigns over the northern parts of the 
kingdom from Barahakanyapura. 

Since the earliest and latest known dates for Nagadevarasa 
fall in A.D. 1292 and 1298, he may have reigned from about A.D. 
1290 to 1300. It is possible that he was finally ousted by Bahki- 
deva for the latter’s subsequent reign was without a rival. 

The next available inscription!®^ of Bahkideva is from 
Mangalore and is dated §aka 1225, i^ubhakrit, Mesha 7, Sunday 
= A.D. 1302, April 1. The king receives herein the epithets 
Pandya-Chakravartti and Rdyagajdnkusa and is stated to be ruling 
from his palace at Mahgaiapura. It records the interesting fact 
that the king, at the time of ofifering pinda for the merit of Mochala- 
mahadevi, who was his elder sister [akka) and had died some time 
ago [mumd], made a gift of land and its incomes to one Vamana 
with the stipulation that the gift be utilised for conducting services 
to the deities Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesvar a. 

Bahkideva’s inscriptioni®^ from Kariyahgala, Mangalore 


!0! ARSIE., 1929-30, No. 527. 
i®2 5//., Vol. VII, No. 77. 

!®3 ARSIE., 1927-28, No. 377. The date is wrongly given here as Sirnha 15 
and the week-day (—Aditya-vSra) is omitted. See also History of Tuluva, p. 133. 
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Taluk, is dated in the cyclic year Krodhi, Simha 5, Sunday. 
On palaeographical grounds, the cyclic year is to be referred 
to Saka 1226 and the given details of date correspond to A.D. 
1304, August 2. It records that during Bahkideva’s reign, while 
Deharadeva was holding the office of aizlan, Bunnani made a 
gift of the land called Kalkuta, which formed a part of his brahma- 
to the god HoMa-deva. 

His inscription'®^ from Panamburu, also in the Mangalore 
Taluk, is dated Saka 1227, Visvavasu, Mithuna 1=A.D. 1305, 
May 27, Thursday. It is much damaged but seems to record a 
gift of land to the god Nagaresvarada-Ganapati by Gaganasiva- 
charya. 

An inscription‘05 from Sujeru, Mangalore Taluk, dated in 
Saka 1228 (wrong for Saka 1227), Visvavasu, Simha 18, Sunday = 
A.D. 1305, August 15, refers to Pdndya-Chakravartti, Rdyagajdn- 
kusa Bahkideva Aiupendradeva as ruling from his audience hall 
called Bhuvandtaya in the principal palace at the capital city of 
Mahgalapura. It records several gifts by the king to the god 
Timiresvara in gratitude for favourably answering his prayers 
for rai n s at the time of drought {andvrishti ) . 

Apart from the above dated inscriptions, another record'®® 
from Kadiri, Mangalore Taluk, which is badly worn out and 
whose date is lost, but which refers itself to the reign of Pdndya- 
Chakravartti, Rdyagajdhkusa Bahkideva, is to be assigned to the 
same reign on palaeographical grounds. 

The earliest known date for Bahkideva’s reign is furnished 
by the Brahmavara inscription, referred to above, which belongs 
to A.D. 1286. The earliest known date for his successor, as will 
be seen below, falls in A.D. 1315. We may, therefore, tentatively 
consider Bahkideva to have reigned from about A.D. 1285 to 
1315. 


^^ARSIE., 1949-50, App. B, No. 227. 
i®5 /ieW., 1930-31, No. 338. 

'06 5//., Vol. VII, No. 188. 
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SOYIDEVA ALUPENDRADEVA 

Baiikideva was succeeded by Soyideva Alupendradeva, 
whose earliest inscription,*®’ from Barakuru, Udipi Taluk, is 
dated Saka 1238, Rakshasa, Marggasira (wrong for Nija-Karttika) 
su. 13, Vrischika 13, Monday = A.D. 1315, November 10. This 
inscription is very interesting but, at the same time, problematic, 
for it mentions Bankidevarasa of the line (bali) of Dattalva>®8 
as one of the donors, the others being the samasta-pradhdnas, the 
desi-pumshas, the eradu-kola-bali and the bdhattara-niyogis, who made 
several gifts of gold to the god Somanathadeva of Manigajakeri, 
a part of the capital city of Barahakanyapura from where Soyideva 
was ruling. We have seen above that the Kenjuru inscription 
of Ballamahadevi of 1281 A.D., refers to Soyideva’s predecessor 
Baiikideva as of the line {ball) of Dattalva. His reference in 
the Barakuru inscription of Soyideva, not as the reigning king 
but merely as one of the donors, may at best be explained away 
to mean that Bahkideva, for reasons not known to us from any 
source, had vacated the throne in favour of Soyideva at a date 
not far removed from that of the Barakuru inscription under 
study. This record endows Soyideva with the epithets Pdndya- 
Chakravartti and arirdya-basava-sankara. 

Next in date is an inscription***® from Havanje, Udipi Taluk, 
dated §aka 1240, Pihgala, Chaitra su. 1, Tuesday = A.D. 1318, 
March 4, Saturday (and not Tuesday). The record is badly 
damaged but refers to Kutaluva-dandanayaka, the samasta- 
pradhdnas, tht eradu-kola-bali and the bdhattara-niyogis. The king 
receives the same epithets as found in his Barakuru inscription. 

His Uppunda**® (Coondapur Taluk) inscription is dated 
in the cyclic year Dundubhi, Jyeshtha su. 15, Monday = A.D. 
1322jMay31. It is very badly damaged. 


107 /Wi, No. 354. 

*00 Cf. ibid., and History of Tuluva, 'pp. 135-36 where the name Dattalva has 
not been read, though the letters are clear on the impression examined by me. 
ARSIE., 1931-32, No. 345. 
ii®/itW., 1929-30, No. 554. 
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Next in date is his inscription*” from Avarse, Udipi 
Taluk, dated in the cyclic year Rudhirodgari, Kanya 12, Saturday 
=A.D. 1323, September 10. It gives the ruler the two epithets 
mentioned above, refers to Mahdpradhdna Sihgana-sahani and 
records a gift of land to Madhava-kalkura by Banchana-heggade 
and Alla-setti. 

The badly damaged Padebettu (Udipi Taluk) inscrip- 
tion>i2, dated in Saka 1246, Raktakshi=A.D. 1324-25, refers 
to the Mahdpradhdnas Sovanna-senabova and Sihgana-sahani 
and the halaru of hattu-kola-bali and records a gift of money by 
the king to the god Kotisvaradeva. 

Sbyideva’s inscription* *3 from Hosakbte, Coondapur Taluk, 
is dated Saka 1247, Raktakshi, Ashadha su. 7, Thursday =A.D. 
1324, June 28, f. d. t. .66. This much damaged record 
mentions the Mahdpradhdnas Sovanna-senabova and Sihgana- 
sahani and the bahattara-niyogi Vithana and records some 
grant made by them. 

An inscription* *“* from Paduvari, Coondapur Taluk, dated 
Saka 1246, Raktakshi, Simha 17, Wednesday=A.D. 1324, 
August 14, Tuesday (and not Wednesday), mentions Mahd- 
pradhdna Sovaniia-senabova and Loki-yadaha, the adhikdri of 
Bayiduranadu, and records a gift of land to the god Somanatha- 
deva. Bayidura-nadu was the region around the modern 
village of Bainduru in Coondapur Taluk. While narrating the 
boundaries of the gift land, the inscription refers to the land 
{bdlu) of Datu-nayaka of the Uneage [bali) of the To}ahas. The 
rise of the Tolahas into a minor ruling family during the later 
Vijayanagara period has been noticed earlier in this chapter. 

Another inscription* from Kap, Udipi Taluk, dated 
§aka 1247 (wrong for 1246), Raktakshi, Kanya ... =A.D. 1324, 


*** Ibid., 1931-32, No. 308. 
1*2 Ibid., 1930-31, No. 374. 
**3 Ibid., 1961-62, No. 618. 
^iMbid., 1929-30, No. 550. 
*15 SIl, Vol. VII, No. 274. 
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August-September, records some grant (details lost) made by 
the eradu-kola-bali and the bahattara-nijogis. 

Soyideva’s Muda-Nidaiiiburu (Udipi Taluk) inscription’*® 
is dated in the cyclic year Prabhava, Ashadha ba. 3, Karkataka 
9 (wrong for 10), Tuesday=A.D. 1327, July 7. It records a 
gift of land to the god Taregudeyadeva by Mahdpradhdna 
Sihgana-sahani, Boppana-adhikari, Kodakala-nayaka of Nadapu 
and the urn. 

The latest date for Soyideva’s reign is furnished by the 
Kudupu (Mangalore Taluk) inscription”’ which is dated in 
the cyclic year Bhava, Kumbha 22, Wednesday = A.D. 1335, 
February 15. This record gives the name of the king as S5yi- 
raya and gives him the three epithets, Pdndya-Chakravartti, 
arirdya-basava-sankara, and Rdyagajdnkusa. 

To the period of Soyideva’s reign belong two other dated 
inscriptions from South Kanara. Of these, the Varanga (Karkala 
Taluk) inscription”®, dated Saka 1254, Ahgirasa, Mithuna 
su. 10 (i.e. Mithuna, Nija-Jyeshtha su. 10), Thursday=A.D. 
1332, June 4 has been wrongly attributed”® to Gdpisvararaya. 
The correct reading of the name, however, is SoviWararaya 
and, therefore, the king mentioned in the record is none other 
than Soyideva or Soyiraya. This record, which is badly worn 
out, gives the ruler epithets such as Pandita-Pdndya, Pdndya- 
Dhananjaya and arirdya-basava-sankara. It mentions the official 
sarvddhikdri Narasihga. 

The other inscription’^o is from Hiriyahgadi, also in the 
Karkala Taluk, and is dated Saka 1256, Bhava, Phalguna 5, 
Wednesday = A.D. 1334, February 9. This record refers itself 
to the universal reign {prithvt-rdjya) of Lokanathadevarasa who, 
while receiving imperial titles such as samasta-bhman-dsraya, 
Prithvwallabha, Makdrdjddhirdja, Rdjaparamesvara and parama- 

No. 308. 

1928-29, No. 461. 

”® /ii'i., No., 527. 

”® Ibid. Also see History of Tuluva, pp. 138-39, 

Vol. Vn, No. 247. : 
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bhattdmka, also receives the feudatory title MahdmandaUsvara. 
Besides, he calls himself a devotee of the Jaina preceptor 
Gharukirttipanditadeva who, according to this record, was 
Balldla-rdya chitta-chamatkdra [i.e. an object of admiration for the 
Hoysala emperor). Lokanathadeva also receives epithets, typical of 
the Santaras, such as Patti-Pombuchchapuravarddhisvara, Mahdgravam- 
salaldma, etc., clearly indicating that he belonged to the Santara 
dynasty. It may, therefore, be concluded that Lokanathadeva 
was the then ruling king of SMtalige-1000, the hereditary 
possession of the Santaras, and that he was a feudatory 
of the Hoysala emperor who at that time was Ballala III 
(A.D. 1291-1342). 

It will be seen in the next chapter that by the date of the 
Hiriyahgadi inscription. South Kanara had come to be occupied 
by the Hoysalas. It is likely that Ldkanathadevarasa, being a 
loyal feudatory of Ballala III, was permitted to add the Karkala 
region to his own principality of Santalige- 1 000. His reign over 
this region appears to have served as a fore-runner for the esta- 
blishment of the rule, over the Karkala territory, of the later 
Santaras of Kalasa during the Vijayanagara period. 

Soyideva’s earliest known date falls in A.D. 1315 and the 
latest in A.D. 1335. Since the earliest known date for his succes- 
sor falls in A.D. 1339, Soyideva may be deemed to have reigned 
from about A.D. 1315 to 1335. 

During the last years of his reign, Sbyideva had to tolerate 
a second line of administration headed by the queen of Hoysala 
Ballala III. This Hoysala invasion marked a turning point in 
the history of South Kanara which once and for ever came to 
lose its political isolation. When the Hoysalas were removed 
from the political arena, the Alupa kingdom did not regain its 
independence, but came to form a part of the empire of Vijaya- 
nagara. It is only meet that this important development in the 
history of South Kanara is delineated in a separate chapter. 

The previous chapter contained a succession table of the 
early Alupas, upto Datt-Alupa I. Hereunder is given a table of 
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Vimaladitya 
(c. 870-900 A.D.) 

- 

Alva Rananjaya 
(c. 900-930 A.D.) 

I 

Kundavarma 
(c. 950-980 A.D.) 

Jayasirhha I 
"(c. 980-1010 A.D.) 

Chola Occupation 
(c. 1010-1020 A.D.) 

Baiikideva I=Biraladevi 
(c. 1020-1050 AD.) 

I 

Pattiyodeya alias 
Aluvarasa V 
(c. 1050-1080 A.D.) 

Pandya Pattiyodeya 
alias Ja.ya.mmhB. II 
(c. 10804110 A.D.) 

j 

Kavi Alup endra = Pandy amahadevi 
(c. 1110-1160 A.D.) 

Kulasekhara I=Jakaiamadevi 
(c. 1160-1220 A.D.) 

Kundana (c. 1220-1230 A.D.) 

The nature of relationship between the preceding and succeeding rulers 
is generally not stated in the epigraphs themselves. The vertical stroke in 
between two given names of rulers is intended to show only direct succession 
and not the relationship of father and son unless it has been so stated in the 
body of the work. 


Mahkabbarasi married to 
Santara Tailapadeva 


Datt-Alupa I 
(c. 930-950 A.D.) 

Ehjaladevi married to 
Chagi J§antara 
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Vallabhadeva alias 
Datt-Alupa II == Pattamahadevi 
(c, 12304250 A.D.) 


Virapandyadeva 
(c. 1250-1275 A.D.) 


A Daughter 

i 

1 

His queen 

Mochala- 

i 

Bankideva II 

Bailamahadevi 

inahadevi 

(c. 1285-1315 A.D.) 

(c. 12754 292 A.D.) 

i 


_ 1 

Soyideva 

Nagadevarasa 
(c. 1290-1300 A.D.) 


(c. 1315-1335 A.D.) 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE HOYSALA OCCUPATION AND 
THE LAST ALUPA RULERS 

The earliest encounter between the forces of Hoysala Ballala 
III and the Tuluva army is recorded in an inscription* from 
Hanagavadi, Honnali Taluk, Shimoga District. Dated Saka 
1240, Ka|ayukti, Pushya su. 10, Monday=A.D. 1319, January 2, 
Tuesday (and not Monday), it records the death of Sahgiya- 
nayaka, son of Yibbara-nayaka, in a battle fought on behalf of 
the Hoysala ruler against Basavadeva, the ruler of Chandavura 
below the Ghats. The Hoysala forces were led by Sankaya- 
sahani, the brother-in-law {mayduna) of Baicheya-dannayaka. 
The record says that before he was himself killed, Sangiya-nayaka | 
had successfully routed the Tuluva forces [Tuluvara kedisi). | 

Chandavura below the Ghats is the same as modern Chanda- } 
var, a village in the Honavar Taluk of North Kanara District. 
The above inscription clearly suggests that Basavadeva was j 
assisted in the battle against the Hoysala forces by the ruler of | 
the Tuluva country by which is meant the Alupa ruler. And j 
in A.D. 1319 the Alupa throne was occupied by Soyideva. An I 
inscription^ from Sirali near Bhatkal, also in the Honavar Taluk, ] 
throws interesting light in this regard. The record is in two 1 
parts, the first one dated in Saka 1225, Krodhi, Chaitra su. 1, | 

Monday =A.D. 1304, March 8, Sunday (and not Monday). | 
It refers itself to the reign of Pdndya-Chakmvartti, arirdya-basava- 
sankara Vira-Soyidevarasa. The epithets are typical for the ; 
Alupas and Soyidevarasa, who was probably put in charge of the ! 
administration of the region around Sirali by the then Alupa 
king, Bahkideva II, may be identified with the latter’s successor. | 

i %Gzra., Vbl. VII, Hi. 117. ^ ^ ^ U ^ 

- Kamatak Inscriptions^ Vol. Ill, part I, No. 2. Here, the name of the ruler 
has been wrongly read as Vira-Ajayidevarasa. 
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That the Alupas of that period were in actual possession of 
the southern extremes of the North Kanara District is further 
proved by the second part of the Sirali inscription which, dated in 
the cyclic year Prajapati, Margasira ba. Amavase, Saturday, 
Solar eclipse= A.D. 1331, November 30, refers itself to the reign of 
Soyidevarasa whose reign was discussed towards the end of the 
previous chapter. Basavadeva, the ruler of Ghandavara, was, 
in all probability, a feudatory of Alupa Sbyidevarasa for the 
Hanagavadi inscription specifically declares that Sahgiya-nayaka 
routed the army of the Tuluva king {Tuluvara bala). 

The Hanagavadi record thus furnishes the earhest recorded 
encounter between Ballala III and Soyideva. The battle of 
Ghandavara was most probably fought by Ballala as one in a 
chain of military expeditions meant to bolster up the prestige 
and power of the Hoysala empire which had suffered a distinct 
set-back as a result of his subjugation by the Muslim invader 
Malik Kafur. At any rate, epigraphical evidence shows that 
the Alupas neither lost in territory nor did they acknowledge 
Hoysa|a suzerainty as a result of this battle. 

But, early in the fourth decade of the fourteenth century 
Aluvakheda lost its territorial independence, never again to 
retrieve it. Vira Ballala III, whose long reign was remarkable 
for its many wars, thoroughly overran the Alupa kingdom and 
his inscriptions start appearing in South Kanara from A.D. 1333 
side by side with those of other local rulers, including the Alupas. 

The earliest inscription^ of Ballala III as yet discovered in 
South Kanara is from Nilavara, Udipi Taluk and is dated Saka 
1255, Angirasa, Phalguna ba. 10, Mina 16, Thursday = A.D. 
1333, March 11, f.d.t. .14. It records that in the presence of 
Ghikkayi-Tayi, the senior crowned queen {pattada piriy-arasi) of 
Pmidya-Chakravartti, arirdya-basava-samkara, rdyagajdmkma, Pratdpa- 
Chakravartti Hoyisana Vira Ballala, while Afa^a^mfiKanaVayijappa- 
dannayaka, Ajanna-sahani, all th.t pradhdnas, the bdhattam-niyogas 
and the eradu-kola-bali were in attendance, the body called Niru- 


3 ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 492. 
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vara- 14 made a gift of the taxes on a piece of land to the temple 
of Durga-Bhagavati of Niruvara. Nagarasa was made the 
administrator (aliMn) of the grant thus made. 

Ghikkayi-Tayi, who ruled over South Kanara in the name 
of her husband, was perhaps a princess of the Alupa house. 
Derrett accuses'* Ballala III, during his times the most power- 
ful ruler in the south, of condescending to become one of the 
many husbands of Chikkayi-Tayi who, according to him, must 
have married again and again as permitted by the aliya-santdna 
or matriarchal law of succession. It has, however, been pointed 
out above that the Alupas do not appear to have adopted the 
a Hya-santdna system at any time during their existence as a royal 
family. The only instance we have in the long list of known 
Alupa rulers is the reign of aliya Bankideva. Even here, his 
reign was only a challenge to those who had succeeded to the 
throne by the universal law of direct succession. 

Another Hoysa}a inscription* from Hosala, Udipi Taluk, 
is dated Saka 1255, Srimukha, Magha ba. 14, Kurhbha 10, 
Thursday =A.D. 1334, February 3. This record introduces 
Balla}a III, his queen Gliikkayi-Tayi, Mahdpradhdm Vayijappa- 
dannayaka and Ajanna-sahani in the same words as found in 
the Nilavara inscription discussed above. Among those attending 
upon the queen are included herein, besides the bahattara-niyogis 
and the eradu-kola-baliy Lokanathadeva of the line [bali] of 
Dattaluva, Virupanathadeva and the halaru of the murukeri of 
Barakuru. The damaged portion of the inscription seems to 
record some grant made to the deity Visvesvara. 

We have shown towards the end of the previous chapter 
that an inscription from Hiriyahgadi, Karkala Taluk, the date 
of which fell on February 9, A.D. 1334, refers itself to the reign 
of Lokanathadevarasa who, as indicated by the titles and epithets 
accorded to him in the record, belonged to the Santara family. 
He is obviously the same as the Lokanathadeva of the line of 

'* The Hoysalas, p'p. 165-66. 

^ ARSIE., 1931-32, No. 262. The details of date given herein are, 
however, incomplete. 
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ttaluva, referred to in the Hosala inscription. His connection 
h the line of Dattaluva (c. 1230-1250 A.D.) may be explained 
the suggestion that the latter may have given away in 
rriage one of his daughters to a Santara ruler and that 
kanatha was one of the descendants of such an alliance. The 
riyahgadi inscription further states that Lokanathadeva’s 
rents were Bommideva and Siddaladevi. The absence of any 
:ords belonging to Bommideva’s reign in South Kanara itself 
jgests that he did not belong to the Tulu country. 

An inscription® from Bailuru (Udipi Taluk), dated Saka 
;57, Bhava, Mina 23, Friday=A.D. 1335, March 18, Saturday 
ind not Friday), introduces Ballafa III and his queen, whose 
l ame is spelt herein as Kikkayi-Tayi, in terms identical with 
the records discussed above, and registers the grant of income 
from certain taxes to Vasudeva-mudilla by the queen in the 
presence of Mahdpradhdna Vaijappa-dannayaka, the Nakhara- 
haHjamana of Barakuru, the eradu-kdla-hali, all the pradhdms and 
the bdhattara-niyogis. The inscription also states that the tax- 
money thus granted was to be realised from the village of 
Bailuru as per rules of village administration {grdma-mariydde) . 

It has been shown in the previous chapter that the Alupa 
ruler Soyideva’s reign ended sometime in A.D. 1335. He, as 
well as his successor Kulasekhara whose reign will be discussed 
below, ruled from Barahakanyapura. At the same time, ins- 
criptions prove that Chikkayi-Tayi also ruled over the Alupa 
kingdom from the same city. It is, thus, obvious that the Alupas, 
in order to minimise the devastating effects of Hoysala occu- 
pation, had, to some extent, compromised with their status as 
the sole rulers of the Tulu country. This is only better proved 
by the presence of inscriptions belonging to the reigns of the 
Alupa kings and Ghikkayi-Tayi all over the Tulu country and, 
in some cases, in the same village too. 

The next Hoysala inscription’ is from Barakuru itself and 

® Ibid., 1929-30, No. 583. The cyclic year is wrongly given here as Yuva. 
^ SIL, Vol. VII, No. 312. The name of the queen has been wrongly read 
here as Kishnayi-Tayi. 
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is dated Saka 1258, Dhatu, Vaisakha su. 1, Mesha 19, Saturday= 
A.D. 1336, April 13. After introducing Balla|a III and his 
queen Kikkayi-Tayi in the usual phrases, it refers to Mahapradhana 
Vayijappa-dannayaka and to the pradhanike {ministership) of 
Ajanna-sahani. The inscription records the gift of land, by 
Sovanna and Bakanna, to the god Saumyadeva and associates 
the three settis of murukeri and the 150 elames with the gift. 

A much damaged inscription^ from Hatyahga<^, Coondapur 
Taluk, records some grant (details lost) made by Ballala III to 
the god Kotisvaradeva. Dated Saka 1260, Isvara, Phalguna 

, Thursday = A.D. 1338, February - March, this inscription 

makes no reference to his queen Ghikkayi-Tayi. 

We may now turn our attention to the history of the Alupas. 
When Soyideva ended his reign in about A.D. 1335, he was 
succeeded on the throne by Kulasekharadeva Alpendradevarasa 
II whose earliest available inscription,^ from Handadi, Udipi 
Taluk, is dated Saka 1261, Bahudhanya=A.D. 1339, January- 
March. This record gives Kulasekhara the sovereign epithets 
Pandya-Chakravartti and arirdya-gajdhknsa and states that he 
was ruling from his principal palace at Barahakanyapura. 
This clearly proves that, like Soyideva, Kulasekhara also ruled 
as an independent king even while Ballala III was holding his 
sway over the same kingdom through his queen Chikkayi-Tayi. 
The inscription records some grant to the god Somanathadeva 
by all the ministers {samasta-pradhdnas) of Kulasekhara. 

The next inscription’^ of Kulasekhara, from Nilavara, 
Udipi Taluk, is dated as late as in Saka 1267, Tarana, Marga&a 
ba. 3, Vrischika 27, Thursday=A.D. 1344, November 23, Tues- 
day (and not Thursday). This inscription records a gift of land 
by the king, in the presence of the samasta-pradhdnas, to the goddess 
Bhagavati of Niruvara. 

In between the Handadi and Nilavara inscriptions of Kula- 
sekhara, we have one record belonging to the reign of Ballala III. 

8 ARSIE . , 1 929-30, No. 568. 

S’ No. 596. 

1928-29, No. 496. 
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This record”, from Mudabidure, Karkala Taluk, is dated in 
the cyclic year Vishu, Makara 15, Thursday=A.D. 1342, Janu- 
ary 10. It gives Ballala III a long string of epithets such as 
samasta-bliuvana-vikhydta, Sdma-kula-tilaka, Pdndya-Mahdrdjadhirdja, 
Paramabhattdraka, Pdndya-Chakravartti etc., and states that he was 
the son of Narasiihhadhindradevarasa (i.e. Narasimha III- — ^A.D. 
1254-92). The inscription, which specifies punishments for 
acts of violence in that region, was set up jointly by Hariyappa- 
danijayaka, the brother-in-law (mayduna) of Mahdpradhdna 
Devappadannayaka, Madadaha, the son of Hosabadaha, 
the atikdri Devati-Aluva, the six balldlus of Salike, the five 
horahinavaru, the eight settis of Bidire-nagara, the four e lames, the 
eradu-kola-bali, the nddu and the nakara. 

While the above inscription makes no reference to Ballala 
Ill’s queen Chikkayi-Tayi, an inscriptioni^ from Meladupu, 
Udipi Taluk, dated Saka 1265, Tarana, Pushyasu. 1, DhanusQ, 
Monday =A.D. 1344, December 6, makes no mention of Ballala 
III and, on the other hand, refers itself to the reign of queen 
Chikkayi-Tayi and her son [avara-kumdra) Kula^ekharadeva. 
The reason for the absence of Ballala Ill’s name in the inscription 
is obvious. Ballala had been most cruelly put to death by the 
Muhammadans at Madura on the 8th of September, A.D. 1342.^3 

Though, with the death of Ballala III, the Hoysala empire 
itself ceased to exist, his queen Chikkayi-Tayi’s sway over South 
Kanara continued uninterrupted. The Meladupu record gives 
to Chikkayi-Tayi, for the first time, all the sovereign Alupa 
epithets which had hitherto been borne by her husband: 
Pdndya-Chakravartti, arirdya-basava-sankara and Rdyagajdnkusa. The 
record refers to the joint rule of the queen and her son though 
the latter receives no epithets whatever. The inscription men- 
tions their subordinate Vira-Lokanathadevarasai'^ who receives 


”5//., Vol. VII, No. 213. 

12 ARSIE., 1931-32, No. 240. 

The Hoysala Vamsa^ p. 250. 

See ARSIE,^ 1931-325 No. 240, where the name of the subordinate has 
not been read. 
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a string of epithets such as para-ndri-sahodara, Rdya-murdri and 
parabala-sddhaka. This inscription thus reveals two important 
facts, namely that, at the death of her husband, queen Ghikkayi- 
Tayi made her son Kulasekhara a joint ruler and that Ldkanatha- 
devarasa, though given imperial titles in the Hiriyangadi record 
discussed above, was only a feudatory of Hoysala Ballala III and 
later of his queen and son. The inscription, which is badly 
worn out in parts, seems to record gifts of land. 

The latest available inscriptionis of Chilckayi-Tayi, from 
Kanyana, Coondapur Taluk, is dated in the cyclic year Sarva- 
dhari, Mithuna 11, Fi’iday = A.D. 1348, June 6. This indiffer- 
ently engraved record confers on the queen the usual epithets 
of Pdndya-Chakravartti, arirdya-basava-sankara and Rdyagajdnkusa 
and mentions her son (kumdra) whose name is very illegibly 
engraved. It is, however, likely that he was Kulasekhara, 
already mentioned in the Meladupu inscription. The record 
registers a grant of land by the queen to a certain Anna-hebbaruva, 

The destruction of the Hoysala empire did not result in a 
vacuum but heralded the rise, on its very ruins, of another power, 
that of Vijayanagara, the like of which the south had never seen 
before. Harihara I, one of the founders and the first of its 
rulers, had started the kingdom on a humble note in A.D. 1336. 
At that time, the kingdom of Vijayanagara lay only over a part 
of the defunct Hoysala empire. It is well Icnown that the urgent 
need for a urdted stand by the Hindu powers against the merciless 
onslaughts of the Muslim invaders contributed to the rapid 
growth, in strength and in territory, of the Vijayanagara empire 
without much military exertions on the part of its rulers. Within 
a decade of the founding of Vijayanagara, the Tu|u country 
also fell in line and became, thereafter, a permanent part of 
the empire. 

We have no means of determining whether a show offeree 
on the part of Vijayanagara was necessary for the final annexation 
of Tuluva. While the inscriptions of the Alupas, as will be seen 


ARSIE., 1930-31, No. 360. The tithi 11 has not been read in this report, 
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below, continue to display the political and administrative inde- 
pendence of those rulers right till the end of the 14th century, 
queen Chikkayi-Tayi appears to have acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Vijayanagara emperors. This is learnt from an inscription'® 
from Srihgeri, Kadur District, Mysore State, dated Saka 1268, 
Parthiva, Phalguna ba. 1, Thursday =A.D. 1346, March 9, in the 
reign of Hariharal. This epigraph, after recording gifts to Bharati- 
tirtha-sripada and his disciples, also records the gift of villages 
to the paricharakas of the same ascetic, by Pdndja-Chakravartti, 
arirdya-basava-sankara, Rdyagajdnkusa Vira-Kikkayi-Tayi. The 
villages thus granted were situated in the Santalige-nadu, thus 
revealing for the first time that Chikkayi-Tayi’s sway extended 
even beyond the Ghats into the territory of the Santaras. 

We have shown above that the latest available date for 
Ghikkayi-Tayi’s reign is furnished by the Kanyana record. 
Hoysala Ballala III, who had annexed Tuluva in about A.D. 1333, 
to which year his earliest inscription from South Kanara belongs, 
ruled over the region till his death in A.D. 1342. His queen 
Chikkayi-Tayi, who had been associated with him right from 
the start of his sway over South Kanara, ruled in all probability 
upto about A.D. 1350. Their son Kulasekhara to whose joint 
rule the Meladupu (A.D. 1344) and, perhaps, the Kanyana 
(A.D. 1348) inscriptions make a reference, is not heard of again. 
It is, therefore, likely that he did not continue to rule after the 
decease of his mother. 

It was made obvious in the chapters above that the Tulu 
country was subjected to invasions from outside, though only 
occasionally. Epigraphical evidence shows that the Alupas 
acknowledged the suzerainty, though only for brief periods and, 
then again, half-heartedly, of the early Kadambas, the Badami 
Chalukyas, the Pallavas of Kanchi, the Rashtrakutas and the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana. Besides, the Cholas had, for a brief 
period in the eleventh century, occupied the Alupa kingdom 
and the Hoysa}as had carried their arms into Aluvakheda 


'6 Ep. Cam., Vol. VI, Sg. 1. 
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more than once under Vishnuvardhana. While these invasions 
were in the nature of mere raids and failed to have any lasting 
effect upon South Kanara, the invasion by Ballala III proved 
to be of an entriely different nature. Though he permitted the 
ancient Alupa family to continue its independent sway over 
Aluvakheda, he made the region a part of his empire and esta- 
blished a second line of administration, run by his queen Chikkayi- 
Tayi with the assistance of generals and ministers. The most 
important of these was Mahdpradhdna Vayijappa-dannayaka 
who figures in the Hoysa|a inscriptions of South Kanara from 
A.D. 1333 to 1336. He and Ajanna-sahani, who was one of 
the ministers {pradhdm) of Chikkayi-layi, must have helped 
in the establishment of Hoysala power over the Alupa territory. 

At least one record informs us that Ballala III stationed a 
standing army at the capital city of Barahakanyapura (Bara- 
kuru). This inscription*’ is from Aladahalli, Arsikere Taluk, 
Hassan District, Mysore state and is dated Saka 1161 (w'rong 
for 1261), Bahudhanya, Vaisakha su. 2, Wednesday — ^A.D. 1338 
April 22. From this record we learn that, at the given date, 
Ballala III was on a visit to his militar)^ establishments at Bara- 
kuru {Balldla-devaru Bdrakuru-darhdirhge bijayam geydu etc.) More 
than any other evidence, this epigraph clearly shows that Ballala 
Ill’s invasion of South Kanara was not a mere raid but resulted 
in the annexation of the territory to his own empire. 

THE LAST ALUPA RULERS 

We may once again turn our attention to the history of the 
Alupas. The Handadi and Nilavara inscriptions of Kulasekhara, 
who succeeded Sbyideva in about A.D. 1335, were discussed 
above. They are dated respectively in A.D. 1339 and 1344. 

Kulasekhara’s inscription's from Kumrugodu, Udipi Taluk, 
is dated Saka 1267, Parthiva, Asvayuja su. 10, Tula 7, Thursday 
=A.D. 1345, October 6. The king receives herein the epithets 


1’ Ibid., Vol. V, Part I, Ak. 183. 
18 ARSIE., 1929-30, No. 591. 
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Pandya-Ghakravartti^ antdya^basava-^sankara and Rdyagajdnkusa and 

is stated to be ruling from his principal palace at Barakuru. 
The inscription records a gift of land to one Parapali-nayaka, 
made by the king accompanied by all his ministers {samasta- 
pradhdnas) and Narana-nayaka. 

Another inscriptioni^ from Handadi, Udipi Taluk, which 
furnishes the latest known date for Kulasekhara’s reign, is dated 
Saka 1267, Partliiva, Phalguna ba. 6, Mina 9, Tuesday =A.D. 
1346, March 14. The king is given the usual epithets and is 
stated to be ruling from Barakuru. The inscription records a 
gift of land by the samasta-pradhdnas and others to one Anna- 
Orarhbali and ends with Kulasekhara’s signature. 

During the closing years of Kulasekhara Ill’s reign and 
during the reigns of his successors, South Kanara had come under 
the rule of the Vijayanagara emperors. But, while the Hoysala 
queen became a subordinate of the Vijayanagara emperors, 
inscriptions of the Alupas reveal that they continued to enjoy 
the same amount of political and administrative independence 
as in the days of Hoysala BaUala III. Because of this and also 
in order to avoid confusion in the narrative, it is proposed to 
discuss hereunder reigns which succeeded that of Kulasekhara II 
instead of studying this period of Alupa history as part of South 
Kanara’s history under Vijayanagara. 

The latest available inscription of Kulasekhara II, discussed 
above, and the earliest available inscription of his successor to be 
discussed below, both belong to A.D. 1346. Kulasekhara II, 
therefore, reigned from A.D. 1335 to 1346. 

According to Saletore^o Kulasekhara II was succeeded by 
Vira-Pandyadeva II. In order to substantiate this view, Saletore 
assigns four stone inscriptions to the reign of this Vira-Pandya- 
deva. The earliest of these is from Brahmavara,2i Udipi Taluk 
and is dated Saka 1268, Vyaya, Margasira su. 11, Saturday = A.D. 


Ibid., No. 603. 

20 History of Tuluva, pp. 145 IF. 
ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 484. 
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1346, November 25. But, unlike as assumed by Saletore, this 
record does not refer itself to the reign of Vira-Pandyadeva but 
to that of Vira-Pdndja-Dhananjaya Bamkideva Alupendradevarasa. 
It is, thus, obvious that Kulasekhara’s successor was Bahkideva III. 
The grant portion of the inscription is badly worn out but seems 
to record a gift of land. 

The second inscription22, which Saletore assigns to the reign 
of Vira-Pandyadeva, is from Sringeri and has already been 
discussed while writing on the reign of Chikkayi-Tayi, queen of 
Ballala III. This inscription does not refer to any Vira-Pandya- 
deva, and the epithets Pdndya-Chakravartii, arirdya-basava-safikara 
and Rdyagajdnkusa are applied to Chikkayi-Tayi herself We 
have shown above that this queen receives these epithets in her 
inscriptions from South Kanara also. Saletore also makes 
the wrong statement that Chikkayi~Tayi queen of Vira- 

Pandyadeva whereas she was the queen of Ballala III. 

The third inscription^^ attributed to Vira-Pandyadeva 
is from Mangalore. The correct reading of the date given in 
this record is Saka 1281, Vikari, Mina 1, Sunday =A.D. 1359, 
February 24. The rest of the record is so badly worn out that 
it has not been possible to make out the name of any king. 

The fourth inscription^'^ from Attavara, Mangalore Taluk, 
is dated Saka 1288, Parabhava, Mesha 10, Thursday=A.D. 1366, 
April 4, Saturday (and not Thursday). This record makes no 
mention of any reigning king but refers to a grant made in 
ancient days by king Kulasekhara. 

It is thus obvious that Kulasekhara II was succeeded by 
Bahkideva of the Brahmavara inscription. No other records 
of his reign have come down to us. The earliest available 
record of his successor Kulasekhara III belongs to the end of A.D. 
1355. Bahkideva II may, therefore be considered to have 
reigned from A.D. 1346 to 1355. 


22 Cam., Vol. VI, Sg. 1. 

23 SIL, Vol. VII, No. 180. 

24 Ibid., No. 178. 
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The earliest inscription^^ of Kulasekhara III is from Han- 
dadi, Udipi Taluk, and is dated §aka 1277, Manmatha, Dhanus 
27, Thursday=A.D. 1355, December 24. The king is given the 
epithets Pandya-Chakravartti, arirdya-basava-sankara and Rdyagaj- 
dnkusa and is stated to be ruling from Barakuru. It refers to 
one Valeyarasa and the samasta-pradhanas and records a gift of 
land by the king. 

The only other inscrip tion^s belonging to the reign of 
Kulasekhara III is from Mudabidure, Karkala Taluk, and is 
dated Saka 1306, Kali 4484 (other details of date are lost) =A.D. 
1383-84. Tliis inscription endows the ruler with sovereign 
titles such as samasta-bhiivam-vikhydta, Pdndya-Mahdrdjddhirdja, 
Paramesvara and Paramabhatidraka. This record further informs 
us that the king was seated on his jewelled throne at Bidire (i.e. 
Mudabidure) and that he was a worshipper at the feet of the 
Jaina pontiff Charukirttideva. 

Kulasekhara III may have ruled from A.D. 1355 to about 
1390. He was in all probability succeeded by Vira-Pandyadeva 
II who is, however, mentioned in his only available inscription 
w.ithout the usual dynastic appellation Alupmdra. This ins- 
cription^T from Mudabidure, dated in Saka 1318 (expired), 
gives the king all the sovereign titles which his predecessor had 
borne in the record discussed above, thus making it certain that 
Vira-Pandyadeva belonged to the Alupa dynasty. It records 
a grant of land made to the goddess Durgadevi. 

According to Saletore one Vira-Pandyadeva IITs ruled 
from A.D. 1397 to 1441 and was succeeded by one Vira-Kula- 
sekharadeva IV for whom he gives the dates 1441-44 A.D. 
Saletore makes out this theory on the strength of two inscriptions, 
one from Mudabidure^s and the other from Mangalore.^o It has 
been shown above that both these records belong to the reign 
of Kulasekhara I who ruled from about 1160 A.D. to 1220 A.D. 

'^'^RSIE., 1929-30, No. 594. 

“ V/., Vol. VII, No. 225. 

^Ubid., No. 221. 

History of Tuluva, pp. 145 fF. 
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Vira-Pandyadeva II is therefore the last of the known 
Alupa rulers and his Mudabidure inscription, belonging to A.D. 
1397, is the latest Alupa inscription which has as yet been 
brought to light. It may be concluded from this that the 
ancient house of the Alupas had met with its end by 1400 A.D. 

W e have seen above that though the Chalukyas of Badami, 
the Rashtrakutas, the Pallavas, the Chalukyas of Kalyana, the 
Cholas and the Hoysalas had thrust their power on the Alupas 
at different times, the latter had always maintained their political 
independence during their long sway over the Tulu country. 
But, in the fourteenth century, the conqueror, in the form of 
Hoysala Bailala III, came to stay as a ruler of the Alupa Idng- 
dom. Again, towards the end of the first half of that century, 
the Alupa kingdom w'as subjected to the power of Vijayanagara. 
Actually, though only for a brief period, South Kanara was 
simultaneously ruled by three powers, those of the Alupas, of 
the Hoysala queen Ghikkayi-Tayi and of Vijayanagara. It 
is a tribute to the diplomatic skill of the Alupas that they succeeded 
in maintaining their throne at Barakuru side by side with those 
of the Hoysalas and Vijayanagara. 

The previous chapter contained, at the end, a succession 
tree from Vimaladitya (c. 870-900 A.D.) to Soyideva (c. 1315- 
1335 A.D.) The succession table of the rulers who followed 
is given below: 


Alupa 

Soyideva 

(c. 13i5-35 A.D.) 

Kulasekhara II 
(A.D. 1335-46) 

i 

Bankideva III 
(A.D. 1346-55) 

Kulasekhara III 
(A.D. 1355-90) 

Vira-PariGiyadeva 11 
(c. A.D. '13904 400) 


Hoysala 


Ghikkayi-T^ij queen of 
Bailala IIF (A.D. 1 333-48) 


Kulasekhara 
(A.D. 1344-48) 



CHAPTER SIX 


SOUTH KANAKA UNDER VIJAYANAGARA 


The empire of Vijayanagara was born in A.D. 1336 and 
Harihara I was crowned its first emperor. Its beginnings were 
humble enough, only a part of the just defunct Hoysala empire 
coming under the sway of Harihara I at the start. But, very 
soon, the then prevailing political circumstances, which were 
largely the creations of the peril into whieh the Hindus found 
their timeless religion thrust by the relentless Muhammadan 
onslaughts, contrived to expand the territories of the Vijayanagara 
empire into a vastness unprecedented in South Indian history. 

South Kanara itself came to form a part of the empire 
within a decade of its birth as is shown by the Attavara (Manga- 
lore Taluk) inscription* of Bukka I which is the earliest dated 
Vijayanagara inscription so far discovered in that district and 
which .is dated Saka 1267, Parthiva, Magha 14, Monday=A.D. 
1345, January 17. 

Vijayanagara inscriptions are by far the largest in number 
among epigraphs discovered in South Kanara. Dated records 
of all the emperors who are known to have ruled over the empire 
have been found in the region. It will be mere repetition to 
trace the dynastic history of Vijayanagar as revealed by the 
South Kanara inscriptions. It will suffice the purpose of this 
work if only such of those records which throw new light and 
which go contrary to known facts are discussed hereunder. 

The circumstances which brought about the annexation 
of South Kanara into the empire are not revealed by available 
epigraphical material. The Muhammadan cavalry had every- 
where overwhelmingly weighed against the defending armies 


1 SJL, Vol. VII, No. 179. 
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of the Hindus. The rulers of Vijayanagara could hope to build 
up a formidable cavalry only with the help of horses imported 
from Arabia and for doing this they needed suitable ports. 
It is not unlikely that South Kanara, which pos.ses.sed such 
ports in Mangalore and Barakuru, was annexed into the empire 
on this account. 

The reign of Harihara I (A.D. 1336-57) is represented by 
an inscrip tion2 from Kantavara, Karkala Taluk. This ins- 
cription is dated in the cychc year Sarvadhari, Vrishabha 4, 
Tuesday. Harihara I and Harihara II ruled during A.D. 
1336-57 and 1377-1404 respectively. During these years, the 
cyclic year Sarvadhari fell only once in A.D. 1348, during Hari- 
hara Ts reign, and the given details of date regularly correspond 
to April 29, A.D. 1348. The king receives the title oi mahd~ 
mandalesvara zxA his pradhana Gautarasa is stated to be ruling 
over the Mahgaluru-rajya. 

Another damaged inscrip tion^ from Udipi records some 
grants by Vira Harihararaya to the god Krishna. The available 
details of date read Durmukhi, Phalguna. This cyclic year 
should be referred to A.D. 1356-57 and the inscription, in that 
case, was issued sometime between the 20th February and the 
21st of March in A.D. 1357, and the ruler must be identified 
with Harihara I. 

Within a decade after his accession, Harihara I made his 
younger brother Bukka I, whose records make their appearance 
elsewhere as early as in A.D. 1344, a joint ruler. We have 
seen above that the earliest Vijayanagara inscription from 
South Kanara, found in Attavara and belonging to A.D. 1345, 
belongs to the reign of Bukkanna-Odeya (i.e. 

Bukka I). This record states that Sahkaradeva-Odeya was 
governing Mahgaluru-rajya. It is obvious from this that Sah- 
karadeva Odeya was a predecessor of Gautarasa in the office of 
the governorship of Mahgaluru-rajya. 


2 Ibid., No. 231. 

3 Ibid., No. 303. 
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Bukka Fs reign ended in A.D. 1377. His latest inscription^ 
found in South Kanara is from Barakuru and is dated Saka 1298, 
Nala, Karttika su. 3, Thursday=A.D. 1376, October 16. 

While, for the reign of Harihara I, we have only the Kanta- 
vara and Udipi records, for the reign of his successor Bukka I 
we have, apart from the earliest and latest records of his reign 
from Attavara and Barakuru, twentynine more inscriptions 
which directly refer themselves to his reign. Most of these 
records register gifts of land and/or money to various deities 
and/or brdhmanas either by the emperor or by his governor or 
by private individuals. But an inscrip tion^ from Keragal, 
Coondapur Taluk, dated in the cyclic year Sarvajit, Vaisakha ba. 
5, Monday = A.D. 1347, April 30, without making any reference 
to the reigning emperor, records the interesting fact that two 
individuals Govinda and Krishna by name, made some grants 
to the god Tirumurti in expiation of the sin of killing a brdhmana 
when Mahdpradhdna Maleya-dannayaka was governing the Bara- 
kuru-rajya from his headquarters at Barahakanyapura. 

From Udipi comes the earliest copper-plate inscription^ 
as yet discovered in South Kanara. Dated in Saka 1275, Nan- 
dana, Margasira su. 2, Saturday=A.D. 1352, November 10, it 
belongs to the reign of Bukka I but refers only to his governor 
in Barakuru-rajya, Maleya-dannayaka. The charter registers 
a deed of land partition effected in the presence of the said 
governor by three private individuals. 

The only informations, important for the political history 
of South Kanara, to be gathered from these inscriptions are the 
names of the governors who were appointed by the emperors 
to rule over the Barakuru and Mahgaluru rdjyas. Of these, 
Barakuru-rajya comprised the Udipi and Coondapur Taluks 
while in the Mahga|uru-rajya were included the Mangalore, 
Karkala, Puttur and Kasargode Taluks. 

The names of the governors who ruled over these two 


^ IbU., No. 341. 

5 ARIE., 1961-62, No. 621. 

« ARSIE., 1928-29, App. A. No. 16. 
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rdjjas under Harihara I and Bukka I are given below along with 
their eai liest and latest known dates ; 


Bdrakuru-rdjya 


Governor's name 

Earliest known date 

Latest known date 

Mahapradhana 

January 17, A.D. 

October 3, A.D. 

Maleya-dannayaka 

13457 

13658 

Mahapradhana 

December 15, 

October 2 1 , A.D. 

G5parasa-Odeya 

A.D. 13669 

137310 

Mahapradhana 

October 16, 


Bacharasa-Odeya 

A.D. 1376” 



Manga 1 uru-rdjya 


Governor name 

Earliest known date 

Latest known date 

Sahkaradeva- 

January 17, A.D. 


Odeya 

13457 


Hadapada 

April 29, 


Gautarasa 

A.D. 134812 


Madarasa 

August i 9, 

A.D. 136413 


Pandarideva- 

June 14, 

October 26, 

Odeya 

A.D. 13751^ 

A.D. 1375” 


Maleya-dannayaka, who governed the Barakuru-rajya i.e. 
the northern half of the Alupa kingdom for over two decades, 
right from the time of the region’s annexation by the rulers of 
Vijayanagara, and who had for his headquarters the Alupa 


7 Vol. VII, No. 179. 

8 No. 332. 

9 No. 306. 

w Vol. IX, part 11, No. 415. 

II /^>V., Vol. VII, No. 341. 

No. 231. 

13 Ibid., Vol. IX, part II, No. 408. 

^‘^ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 475. 

Ibid.y No. 460. This governor contiaued in office even after Bukka Fs 
reign. 
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capital of Barakuru itself, must have contributed much towards 
the establishment of imperial authority over the Tulu country. 
Barakuru offers the strange picture of having been the seat of 
three powers until in A.D. 1348 one of them, Chikkayi-Tayi, 
the queen of Hoysala Ballala III, makes her exit. During the 
governorship of Maleya-dannayaka, the Alupa throne had been 
occupied by three successive rulers, Kula^ekhara II (A.D. 1335- 
46), Bahkideva III (A.D. 1346-55) and Kulasekhara III (A.D. 
1355-90). The Vijayanagara and the A|upa inscriptions contain 
no references whatever to each other and this may be interpreted 
to mean that each was holding its power independent of the 
other. It is, however, certain that, with the advent of Vijaya- 
nagara authority, the Alupas were relegated to the position of 
an unimportant and inconsequential power. This is proved 
by the numerous Vijayanagara inscriptions which appear during 
this period in South Kanara as against only a handful of Alupa 
records. 

It is also likely that the Alupas had lost all their military 
initiative and continued to rule only under imperial sufferance. 
It is significant, in this context, that the appellation damayaka 
{ = danda-ndyaka i.e. army general) is applied to Maleya, the 
governor of Barakuru-rajya. 

Bukka I was succeeded by his son Harihara II in A.D. 1377. 
His earliest inscription's in South Kanara is from Bantval-Muda, 
Mangalore Taluk, and is dated Saka 1299, Pingala, Siihha 10, 
Saturday = A.D. 1377, August 8. Harihara II is known to have 
reigned till A.D. 1404 and his latest inscription'^ found in South 
Kanara, from Atradi, Udipi Taluk, is dated Saka 1327, Tarana, 
Vaisakha su. 8, Thursday = A.D. 1404, April 18, Friday (and 
not Thursday) . The names of the governors who were appointed 
during his reign to administer the Barakuru and Mangaluru 
rdjyas as also their known dates are given below: 


16 Ibid., No. 519. 

Ibid., 1931-32, No. 238. 
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Bdrakuru-rdjya 


Governor's name 

Earliest known date 

Latest known date 

Mahapradhdna 

November 2. 

A.D. 1380-8119 

Bommarasa" 

Odeya 

A.D. 137718 


Mahapradhdna 

April 28, 

May 22, 

Jakkanna- 

Odeya 

A.D. 138220 

A.D. 138421 

Mahapradhdna 

January 2, 


Mallappa- 

Odeya 

A.D. 1386^2 


Pradhani 

September 1 8, 


Jakkanna- 

Ocleya 

A.D. 138623 


iMahdpradhdna 

May 3, 

February 16, 

Mallappa- 

Odeya 

A.D. 13872-1 

A.D. 139025 

Mahdpradhdna 

July 29, 


Singanna- 

Oi^eya 

A.D. 139226 


iSankaradeva- 

April 12, 

April 2, 

0(;leya alias 

Heggade Sankarasa 

A.D. 139327 

A.D. 139428 

Maiiappa- 

March 8, 

July 7, 

Odeya 

A.D. 139529 

A.D. 139630 


18 SIL, Vol. IX, Part II, No. 417. 

1® Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 325. The only details of date given in the record are 
Saka 1302, Raudri. 

2'>/6fd.,No. 329. 

21 diW/5., 1930-31, No. 357. 

^ SIL, Vol. VII, No. 351. 

23 /^tW., No. 312. 

24 1928-29, No. 497. 

25 5'//., Vol. VII, No. 353. 

2« /iid., No. 244. 

^Ubid., No. 356. 

28/*2d., No. 299. 

29 /^ 22 /., No. 363. 

30 /Aid., No. 342. 
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MoMpradham 

Nagarasa-Ocleya 

July 4, 

A.D. 139931 


Basavaiina- 

August 1 1 5 

September 6 

Odeya 

A.D. 140032 

A.D. 140333 

Mahabaladeva- 

Odeya 

February 12, 

A.D. 14043* 


Mahdpradhdna 

Basavaiina-Odeya 

April 18, 

A.D. 140435 

Mangaluru-rdjya 


Governor's name 

Earliest known date 

Latest known i 

Pandarideva 

.'-\ugust 8, 

A. D. 137736 


Madarasa 

December 4, 

A. D. 137937 

... 

Vira-Channarasa~ 

Odeya 

October 29, 

A. D. 138538 


Mangarasa 

March 26, 

A. D. 138838 


Mallarasa 

April 5, 

A. D. 1389*0 


Mangarasa- 

Odeya 

June 11, 

A. D. 1390*1 


Mahdpradhdna 

Lingarasa-0(;ieya 

December 8, 

A. D. 1390*2 



31 Ibid., No. 350. 

32 Ibid., Vol. IX, part II, No. 423. 

33 Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 270. 

3“ ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 486. 

35 1931-32, No. 238. 

36 5'//., Vol. IX, part II, No. 416. 
^Ubid., No. 418. 

ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 531. 

Ibid., No. 474. 

^Ibid., No. 465.; ^ : 

^ Vol. VH, No. 229. 

« ARSIE., 1958-59, No. 652. 
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Hadapada 

June 28 j 

January 19, 

Madarasa 

A. D. 139643 

A. D. isoe*-* 

Basavanna- 

January IS, 


Odeya 

A, D. 140445 


Nagaiina-Odeya 

March 26, A.D. 140446 



From the above lists, we learn that changes in the office of 
the governors of the two rdjyas were frequently effected and 
that the same person was eligible for reappointment to the post 
after intervals. Such were the cases with Mallappa-Odeya 
who governed Barakuru-rajya for three different terms, Jakkanna- 
Odeya who administered the same territory on two different 
occasions and Mahgarasa-Odeya who served as governor of 
Mahgaluru-rajya twice. 

Two inscriptions'*’ from Barakuru, dated respectively 
Saka 1308, Kshaya, Magha su. 1, Tuesday = A.D. 1386, January 
2, and Saka 1310, Prabhava, Ashadha su. 1, Monday = A.D. 
1387, June 17, declare that Mallappa-Odeya was governing, 
from his capital at Barakuru, the Tulu, Halve and Kohkana 
rdjyas. By Tulu-rajya is obviously meant the whole of the Tulu 
country comprising the Barakuru and Mahgaluru rdjyas. This 
phenomenon of these two rdjyas being united into one unit and 
brought under the administration of one governor will be seen 
repeating itself in the later reigns of the empire. Halve is the 
southern parts of the North Kanara District while Kohkana is 
represented by the northern parts of the district lying south of 
Goa. Many inscriptions from territories adjacent to South Kanara 
show that the governor of the Barakuru-rajya was simultane- 
ously administering these regions, a fact which finds only very 
rare mention in the records from South Kanara itself. 


*^ SIL, Vol VII, No. 183. 

^ ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 469. This record states that Madarasa was the 
son of Pandarideva who may be identified with his namesake who served as 
governor of the Mahgaluru-rajya earlier in A.D. 1375-77. 

« No. 464. 

No. 470. 

SIL, Vol. VII, Nos. 351 and 347 respectively. 
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An interesting inscription'*® from Nilavara, Udipi Taiuk, 
dated in Saka 1310, Prabhava, Vaisakha su. 15, Friday = A.D. 
1387, May 3, refers to Mallappa-Odeya as merely ruling over 
the city of Barahakanyapura (Barahakanydpurada nagaraman-dle) . 
It further states th&t Mahdmandalesvara, Kumdra Pratapa-Bukkaraya 
was ruling over Niruvdra-Parhchamiya-grdma. This Bukkaraya 
is, no doubt, identical with Harihara IFs second son Bukka II 
who reigned for a short time as one of his father’s successors. 

Another inscription*® from Barakuru, dated Saka 1308, 
Kshaya, Bhadrapada ba. 10, Wednesday = A. D. 1386, Septe- 
mber 18, Tuesday (and not Wednesday) states that Jakkanna- 
Odeya, who was governing the Barakuru-rajya, was the pradhdni 
of Mudda-dannayaka, the mahdpradhdna of Harihara II. It 
will be seen below that some of the governors in the Tulu country 
were appointed by senior officers who held high positions under 
the emperors. In this instance, Mudda-dannayaka may have 
been placed in charge of the Tulu country and he, in his turn, 
appointed his own subordinate officers to govern the Barakuru 
and Mahgaluru rdjyas. 

Yet another inscription®® from Barakuru, dated Saka 
1314 (expired), 1315 (current), Ahgirasa, Sravana su. 10, Monday 
=A.D. 1392, July 29, states that Mahdpradhdna Sirhganna-Odeya 
was administering the Tulu and Malaha rdjyas from his head- 
quarters at Barakuru. In this case again, the Tulu country 
comprised the Barakuru and Mangaluru rdjyas and by Malaha 
was meant, in all probability. North Malabar in Kerala State. 

An inscription®* from Sahkaranarayana, Goondapur 
Taluk, dated Saka 1324, Vishu, Sravana su. 12, Sunday = 
A.D. 1401, July 22, Friday (and not Sunday) states that Basa- 
vanna-Odeya was administering the rdjya from his headquarters 
at Barakuru under the grace [sva-kdrunya) of Mahdpradhdna 
Gopeya-dannayaka-Odeya who is described as the pd,da-padm- 


48 ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 497. 
4®m, Vol. Vn, No. 317. 

®o Ibid., No. 344. 

®i Ibid., Vol. IX, part II, No. 425. 
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opajivi of Harihara II. It is clear from this that Basavanna- 
Odeya owed his appointment to the Mahapradkdna. 

Among the governors of Mahgaluru-rajya listed above, 
Pandarideva had served under Bukka I also. 

An inscription^^ from Tiruvailu, Mangalore Taluk, dated 
Saka 1312, Sukla, Mesha 11, Monday = A.D. 1389, April 5 
and referring to the administration of Mallarasa over Mahgaluru- 
rajya records a grant to the temple of Amritanatha by Padumala- 
devi, the daughter [kumdri) of Kamadevarasa who claims to 
belong to the Mukkanna-Kadamba-vama. It is not stated in the 
record if Kamadevarasa was ruling over the region as a feudatory. 

An inscriptions^ from Mudabidure, Karkala Taluk, dated 
Saka 1312, Sukla, Mithuna 15, Friday = A.D. 1390, June 11, 
Saturday (and not Friday) mentions Mahgarasa-Odeya as the 
governor of Mahgaluru-rajya and Mahjanna-adhikari as 
administering the region of Bidire {i.e. modern Mudabidure). 
The inscription records a gift of land to Chandogra-Parsvadeva 
during the reign of the Chauta ruler Vikra-Chauta. Vikra 
appears to have been wrongly engraved for Vikrama. 

The Chautas were a minor family of Jaina chieftains who 
ruled over a small territory in the Tulu country from the 12th 
to the 18th centuries. Their territory was around Ullala near 
Mangalore and they had for one of their capitals Somesvara 
near Ullala. The earliest members of this family, whose names 
and dates are known, are as follows 

Tiruxnalaraya 
( A. D. 1160-79 ) 

: ' 1 

Ghennaraya 
( A. D. 1179-1219 ) 

' I 

Devaraya 
( A. D. 1219-45 ) 


52 ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 465. 

53 SIL, Vol. VII, No. 229. 

54 dJMS., Vol. XLVI, pp. 69-71. 
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The names. and dates of the immediate successors of Deva- 
raya-Chauta are not known. Vikra-Chauta appears to have set 
up his headquarters at Mudabidure. 

Two inscriptionsS5 from Kaikini, Bhatkal Taluk, North 
Kanara District, bear witness to the earliest recorded rebellion 
in the Tulu country against the imperial authority of Vijaya- 
nagara. Both these records belong to the reign of Harihara II 
and are dated in the cyclic year Bahudhanya, Pushya su. 1, 
Thursday =A.D. 1398, December 10, Tuesday (and not Thursday) . 
These two inscriptions are in the nature of hero-stones com- 
memorating the heroic death, no doubt in the same battle, of 
Jakkanna-nayaka and his son Tamma-nayaka, whose deaths 
are recorded in one inscription, and of Jakkanna-nayaka, the 
son of Bommanna-nayaka, the rdjaguru of Nagire, whose death 
is recorded in the other. The battle which brought about these 
deaths is important for the history of South Kanara and hence 
needs to be studied in detail. 

Both the inscriptions state, in identical terms, that on the 
given date Mahdpradhdni Mahgapa-dannayaka carried his arms 
into Tulu-rajya and encamped at Bidire and that he subsequently 
routed the Ghavata {i.e. Chauta) forces. Having achieved 
this victory against the Chautas, Mahgapa ordered his men to 
escort back the forces of Mahdmandalehara Hayivarasa of Nagire. 
When this was being done, the Chautas fell upon the invaders 
and in the battle which ensued, the heroes, commemorated in 
the two records, fought valiantly and, after overwhelming the 
Chautas, fell and died. 

It is thus clear from the above inscriptions that the imperial 
forces under Mahgapa-dannayaka were supported by the army 
of the Nagire chief Hayivarasa in their fight against the Chautas. 
Harihara 1 1 was a powerful monarch and it is surprising that 
a minor chieftain of the Tulu country should have chosen to 
question his authority. Mahgapa-dannayaka was perhaps 
stationed with an army in the Haive region of North Kanara 
and brought along with him the forces of Hayivarasa at the 

Karndtak Inscriptions. Vol. I, Nos. 35 and 36. 
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time of invading the Tulu country. The name of the Chauta 
chieftain who was thus defeated is not given in the records. It 
may have been Vikra-Ghauta of the Mudabidure inscription 
of A.D. 1390, discussed above, or his successor. 

Haivarasa belonged to the family of Jaina chieftains who 
ruled over the Nagire-rajya comprising the southern extremes 
of the North Kanara District and the northern extremes of the 
South Kanara District. The ruling house of Nagire was one 
of the families which held sway over small principahties in the 
South and North Kanara Districts during the Vijayanagara 
period and which associated themselves with the dynastic name 
of Saluva. Inscriptions of the Nagire chiefs found in South 
and North Kanara Districts claim that Nagire-rajya and its 
capitals Geresoppe and Nagire were situated in the Tulu 
country. 56 

By A.D. 1404, in which year the reign of Harihara II came 
to its end, the Alupa power appears to have virtually disappeared. 
It has been shown in the previous chapter that the last known 
Alupa ruler was Vira-Pandyadeva II and that his only known 
inscription belongs to A.D. 1397. 

Harihara II was succeeded by his eldest son Virupaksha I 
who ruled for a short period in A.D. 1404-05. His only in- 
scription57 found in South Kanara is from Hachavettu, Karkala 
Taluk, and is dated Saka 1326, Tarana, Makara 6, Thursday, 
Solar eclipse = A.D. 1405, January I. It merely records a 
grant of land to the temple of Mahadeva at Ittala by one Kantana- 
Maraluva alias Konna and makes no reference to the governor 
of the Mangaluru-rajya. 

Virupaksha I was succeeded on the throne by his younger 
brother Bukka II who reigned for less than two years in A.D. 
1405-06. His earliest inscrip tionJs in South Kanara is from 
Barakuru and is dated Saka 1328, Parthiva, dvitiya Ashadha 


Sll., Vol. VII, Nos. 202 and 207; KarnSfak Inscriptions, Yol. I, Nos. 41, 49 
etc. ,, ■ ■ . ^ ^ 

57 ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 519. 

5S5//., Vol. VII, No. 349. 
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su. I, Saturday = A.D. 1405, June 27 while his latest records^ 
comes from Mudabidure, Karkala Taluk, and is dated in Saka 
1329, Vyaya, Bhadrapada su. 10, Wednesday = A.D. 1406, 
August 24, Tuesday (and not Wednesday). 

The Barakuru inscription of A.D. 1405 is of special 
interest. We gather from this record that Mahabaladeva 
who was the governor of Barakururajya in A.D. 1404 
even when Harihara II was emperor, had seriously 
interfered with the office and functions of the settitana of the 
halaru of hattukeri who included the nakhara-hanjamdna of the city 
of Barakuru. An appeal was, in consequence, made to Bukka II 
who directed Mahdpradhdna Bachanna of Gove (i.e. Goa) to 
enquire into the affair. Bachanna, accordingly, paid a visit 
to Barakuru and, after conducting an enquiry, arranged for 
compensations to the aggrieved parties. The record tells us 
that the appeal to the emperor was made by Chikkanna who 
was the sthdnapati of the hattukeri of Barakuru. This incident 
clearly proves that the people of the locality were not helpless 
against imperial officers when the latter were in the wrong. 

Bachanna-Odeya, who came from Gove to settle this problem, 
was subsequently made the governor of Barakuru-rajya.«o He 
was also appointed governor of Mahgaluru-rajya as is revealed 
from a copper plate inscription*! from Kukke, Puttur Taluk, 
which belongs to the reign of Bukka II and is dated Saka 1329, 
Vyaya, Chaitra su. 1 probably = A.D. 1406, March 21, Sunday. 
The text of this inscription gives his name as Bachappa-Odeya 
but he signs his name towards the end of the record as Bachanna. 
Bukka II’s inscription from Mudabidure states that Bachappa- 
Odeya was governing Mahgaluru-rajya during the pradhdnike of 
Mahdpradhdna Jommana-dannayaka. The latter was probably 
in overall charge of the two coastal provinces of the empire. 


No. 211. 

60 Ibid., Vol. IX, part II, No. 435. 

61 ARSIE., 1928-29, App. A, No. 3. The name of the governor is wrongly 
read here as Bavappa-Odeya. 
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Bukka II was succeeded sometime in A.D. 1406 by his 
younger brother Devaraya I who is known to have reigned upto 
A.D. 1422. His earliest inscription^^ in South Kanara is from 
Nilavara, Udipi Taluk, and is dated Saka 1330 Sarvajit, Asvayuja 
ba. 1, Sunday = A.D. 1407, September 18, while his latest avail- 
able records^ from that region is from Paduvari, Coondapur 
Taluk, dated Saka 1344, Plava, Karttika su. 1, Monday = A.D. 
1421, October 27. Devaraya Fs early inscriptions from the 
Barakuru region reveal that Bachanna-Odeya was continued in 
the office of governor of the Barakuru-rajya. The names and 
dates of the governors of the two rdjyas during the reigns of 
Virupaksha I, Bukka II and Devaraya I are given below: 


Barakuru-rajya 


Governor's name 

Earliest known date 

Latest known date 

Mahdpradhdna 

Bachanna or 

June 27, 

December, 

Bachappa-Odeya of G5ve A. D. 1405^4 

A. D. 141165 

Mahdpradhdna 

February 12, 

October 8, 

Sankaradeva-Odeya 

A. D. 140866 

Mafigaluru-rdjya 

A. D. 142067 

Governor’s name 

Earliest known date 

Latest known date 

Mahdpradhdna 

Bachanna or 

March 21, 

August 24, 

Bachappa-Odeya of G5ve A. D. i406<58 

A. D. 140669 

TimmaTO^-O^^y^ 

June 2, A. D. 141070 

... 


Ibid., App. B, No. 498. 

63 /iid, 1929-30, No. 545. 

64 Vol. VII, No. 349. 

65 Ibid., Vol. IX, part II, No. 435. 

^6 KarnStak Inscriptions, Vol. I, No. 37. 
67 m, Vol. VII, No. 365. 

^ARSIE., 1928-29, App. A, No. 3. 

69 y//., Vol. VII, No. 211. 

70 /6iW., No. 259. 
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Mahapmdhmia 

Kesappa-Odeya 

Annappa-Odeya 

Timmanna-Odeya 

Hadapada 

Naganna-Odeya 


October 14, January 17, 

A. D. 141471 A. D. 141772 

April 18, A. D. 14 1 773 ... 

March 8, A. D. 141874 ... 

AugustSl, A. D. 141875 ... 


Of the governors of Mahgaluru-rajya, Kesappa-Odeya is 
stated in an inscription's as appointed to the post by 
Mahdpradhdna Bayichaya-dandanayaka. The latter appears 
to have enjoyed for a long time a position of importance in the 
Tulu country. The earliest reference to Bayichaya-dandanayaka 
is to be found in the Nilavara inscription of A.D. 1387, of the 
reign of Harihara II. We have pointed out above that this 
epigraph refers to the rule of the prince Bukka II over Niruvara- 
panchamiya-grama. It refers to Bayichaya as one of the donors. 
Another inscription’^ from Barakuru, belonging to A.D. 1389, 
refers to him as Mahdpradhdna Bayichaya-dannayaka and records 
a gift by his son Sarvappa-dannayaka. Yet another inscription™ 
from Mangalore, belonging to March, A.D. 1418, states that 
Devaraya I conferred the Mahgaluru-rajya on Bayicha- 
dannayaka and that the latter, in his turn, appointed Timmanna- 
Odeya as its governor. 

In April 1417 A.D., Annappa-Odeya is stated™ to be ruling 
over the Mahgaluru and Barakuru rdjyas. However, a num- 
ber of inscriptions dated between A.D. 1413 and 1420 refer to 
Sahkaradeva-Odeya as the governor of Barakuru-rajya. More- 
over, no other records referring to Annappa-Odeya have come 
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down to us. It is, therefore, likely that he was only the governor 
of Manga] uru-rajya and that, during Sahkaradeva-Odeya’s 
brief ab.sence elsewhere, he was in charge of the Barakuru-rajya 
also. 

Timmanna-Odeya, the governor of Mahgaluru-rajya was, 
like Mahabaladeva, one of his predecessors in that office, involved 
in an affair with the Hanjamdna. The inscriptions^ which 
records this incident belongs to A.D. 1418 and narrates that, 
while they were conducting themselves in accordance with 
established rules and custom, Timmanna, for no reason what- 
ever, attacked the Hanjamdna wffih his soldiers and laid w-aste 
four or five villages w'lfich were under their jurisdiction. This 
news having reached the ears of the emperor, the general and 
Bayicha-dannayaka, they were pleased to instruct Timmanna- 
Odeya to offer reparations to the suffering Hanjamdna. The 
latter obeyed the instruction after holding an enquiry with the 
help of his pradhdnis, the Ghauta, the Bahga and the Ajila chief- 
tains and the samasta-kattale. 

Devaraya I was succeeded for a short time in A.D. 1422 
by his elder son Ramachandra. South Kanara has yielded 
only one inscriptions* belonging to his reign. It is from Kuttur, 
a hamlet of Heggunje in Udipi Taluk, and bears the date Saka 
1345, Subhakrit, Ghaitra ba, 8, Tuesday ■= A.D. 1422, April 14. 
It records a gift of land to god Mahadeva by a private individual 
when Harideva-Odeya was governor of Barakuru-rajya. 

In the same year (A.D. 1422) Ramachandra was succeeded 
by his younger brother Vijayaraya I. His earliest inscription®^ 
from South Kanara is to be found at Kadiri, Mangalore Taluk, 
and it is three weeks earlier in date to the inscription of 
Ramachandra mentioned above. It may be concluded from this 
that the latter w'as not expected to reign for any length of time, 
perhaps owing to some mortal illness, and that his younger 
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brother Vijayaraya I was associated with him right from the 

beginning of Ms reign as joint ruler. The Kadiri inscription is 
dated Saka 1345, §6bhakrit, Chaitra M. 1, Sunday=A.D. 1422, 
March 23, Monday (and not Sunday) and the king is named 
therein as Vijaya-Bhupatiraya. We learn from this record 
that Naganna, who had served under Devaraya I as the governor 
of Mahgaluru-rajya, continued in the same office. In this 
instance, however, he is stated to have been appointed to the post 
by Mahdpradham Bayicha-dannayaka whose position of import- 
ance in the Tulu country has been already alluded to. Another 
inscription^^ from the same place and belonging to the same 
reign is dated in Saka 1345, Sobhakrit, Phalguna M. 5, Monday = 
A.D. 1423, February 15 and it refers to Naganna-Odeya’s 
administration over Mahgaluru-rajya under orders from Bayicha- 
dannayaka. 

The latest available record^ for this reign is from Hosala, 
Udipi Taluk. It is dated Kali 4524, Saka 1345, Sobhakrit, 
Bhadrapada ba. 8, Saturday = A.D. 1423, August 28, F.D.T. • 16 
and gives the name of the king as Vijaya-Bukkaraya. Virup- 
anna-Odeya is herein stated to be governing Barakuru-rajya. 

The exact reign period of Vijayaraya is difficult to fix. It 
is generally believeds^ that he may have ruled for about five 
years until A.D. 1426. His son and successor, Devaraya II, 
was actively associated with him in the administration of the 
empire and, at least as far as South Kanara was concerned, he 
appears to have been considered as the monarch after the date 
of the Hosala inscription of Vijayaraya. 

The earliest inscrip tions^ of Devaraya II is also from 
Hosala and is dated Saka 1345, Sobhakrit, Karttika su. 
12, Sunday=A.D. 1423, October 16, Saturday (and not Sunday) . 
Devaraya II is taken®’ to have ended his reign in A.D. 1446. 
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However, the latest date for Devaraya II, as given in an ins- 
cription's from Barakuru, is Saka 1371 (expired), 1372 (current), 
Sukla, Chaitra ba. 10 probably =A.D. 1449 April 18, Friday. 
The contents of this record show that the inscription should not 
be dismissed as a freak. 

It is known that towards the end of his reign, a plot was 
hatched by his own brother to murder Devaraya II by admini- 
stering poison. Though the plot failed to achieve its main pur- 
pose, Devaraya may have fallen seriously ill. The Barakuru 
inscription of A.D. 1449 states that Rayarasa-Odeya, who was 
then the governor of Barakuru-rajya, went, at the bidding 
of the emperor, to the shores of the Western sea and made 
a grant of 68 kdti-gadydnas (gold pieces) in order that the 
peril which the emperor faced may cease {Immadi Devaraya- 
mahdrdyarige bamdarhthd karhtaka nishkanlakav-dgi dyushy-dbhi- 
vriddhi dgabek-emdu) . From this we may conclude that though 
Devaraya II survived the plot in which many of his trusted 
officers lost their hves, he fell a victim to some serious illness. 
The Barakuru inscription states that the grant by Rayarasa- 
Odeya was made on the occasion of solar eclipse The reference 
is obviously to the solar eclipse which occurred on Thursday, 
the 29th of August, A.D. 1448. It is thus certain that Devaraya 
II was still fighting for his life at least on the latter date The 
possibility of Devaraya II having ruled upto A.D. 1449 is further 
strengthened by the occurrence of a few more inscriptions else- 
where of Devaraya and belonging to the period A.D. 1446-49.89 
That Mallikarjuna makes his appearance even in A.D. 1447 as 
emperor should be interpreted to mean that Devaraya’s illness 
was serious enough for him to have had his son crowned 
emperor even during his own life-time. 

The names and dates of the governors of the Barakuru and 
Mahgaluru during the reigns of Ramachandra, Vijaya- 

raya I and Devaraya II are as follows :- 
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Bdrakuru-rajya 


Governor's name 

Earliest known date 

Latest known date 

Harideva-Odeya 

April 14, A. D. 1422^0 


Vimpanna-Odeya 

December 8, 

A. D. 142291 

October 16, 

A. D. 142392 

Mahamantri 

March 15, 

September 18, 

Narasiiiihadeva-Odeya 

A. D. 142593 

A. D. 142894 

Mahapradhma 

Timmanna-Odeya 

May 1, A. D. 142795 


Mahapradhdna 

September 12, 

April, 

Ghandarasa-Odeya 

Puriishottamadeva 

A. D. 143096 

November 6, 

A. D. 143398 

A. D. 143497 

Mahapradhdna 

November 25, 

April 16, 

Annappa-Odeya 

A. D. 143499 

A. D. 1439100 

Mahapradhdna 

January 19, 

February 20, 

Ghandarasa-Odeya 

A. D. 1440101 

A. D. 1442102 

Tixnnianna-Odeya 

October 5, 

A. D. 1442103 

December 14, 

A. D. 1444104 

Mahapradhana 

April 11, 

May 1 , 

Acliarasa-Odeya 

A. D. 1446105 

A. D. 1446106 
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Ruppanna-Odeya 

April 30, 

A. D. 1447^07 

October 10, 

A. D,. 144719a 

Rayarasa-Odeya 

xAugust 29, 

A. D, 1448109 

April 2, 

A. D. 1449119 


Mangaluru-rdjya 


Governor's name 

Earliest known date 

Latest known date 

Naganna-Odeya 

August 31, 

A, D. i4I8^n 

February 15, 

A. D. 1423112 

Mahapradhdna 

Timmanna-O^eya 

May 1, A. D. i427n3 

October 28, 

A. D. 1430115 

Devaraja-Odeya of 
Nagamangala 

January 29, 

A. D. 1430114 

October 28, 

A. D. 1430115 

Annappa, son of 
Devai’aja 

November 10, 

A. D. 1431116 


D evar aj a- O dey a 

October 25, 

A. D. 1432117 

June 28, 

A, D. 1433118 

Annappa-Odeya 

April 13, A.D. 1439119 


Ghandarasa-Odeya 

May 31, A. D. 1440120 

... 

T riyambakadeva- 
Odeya 

March 13, A. D. 1442121 
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Among the governors of Barakuru-rajya, Narasimhadeva- 
Odeya is stated in an inscriptioni^z to be ruling under the orders 
of Hariyappa-dannayaka-Odeya. This record further states 
that a grant, made earlier by one Devanna-senabova to the god 
Kundesvara of Coondapur having fallen into misuse, the governor 
summoned the grama, jagattu etc , and after due enquiry, restored 
the grant without, at the same time, any loss to the income of 
the palace. 

An inscription’ 23 from Kaikini, North Kanara District, 
states that Timmanna-Odeya was administering the Haive, Tulu 
and Konkana from his headquarters at Honnavara. 

Ghandarasa was appointed governor on two occasions, 
first during A.D. 1430-34 and again during A.D. 1440-42 Ins- 
criptions belonging to the period of his first tenure in office 
declare that he was governing Barakura-Tulurajya. By this 
is obviously meant only the Barakuru-rajya for, during the period 
in question (A.D. 1430-34), Mahgaluru-rajya had its own govern- 
ors. On the second occasion, however, he was made governor 
of both the rdjjas. 

During Chandarasa’s governorship in A.D. 1430,’2‘‘ a 
serious difference arose between the inhabitants of chauliyakm 
and miirukm, two adjacent parts of the city of Barakuru. The 
feud resulted from a controversy over the utilisation of crops 
and other groceries coming from beyond the Ghats. Since the 
controversy had resulted in armed fights, the governor summoned 
to his court the five halaru of chauliyakm and the three settikdras 
and the sanasta-halaru of murukeri and effected a compromise 
between the contending groups. They accordingly undertook 
never again to use violence in settling their differences. 

In January, A.D. 1432, Ghandarasa-Odeya is stated’^s to 
be governing Barakuru-rajya under the orders of Devaraya II 
and Perumaladeva-dannayaka both of whom, according to the 
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record, were ruling the empire from Vijayanagara. Perumala- 
deva-dannayaka was apparently a very high official, next in 
importance only to the emperor himself. 

It has been shown above that Annappa-Odeya was govern- 
ing Barakuru-rajya during A.D. 1434-39 and that in A.D. 1439, 
he was also governing Mahgaluru-rajya. In the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, it may be reasonably supposed 
that he was at the same time governing both the rdjyas during 
A.D. 1434-39. This is supported by the fact that even as early 
as in A.D. 1431, he was governing Mangaluru-rajya. 

A copper-plate inscriptioni^s from Surala, Udipi Taluk, 
dated Saka 1358, Rakshasa, Margarira su. 14, Sunday=A.D. 
1435, December 4, states that Annappa-Odeya, the governor of 
Barakuru-rajya, made a gift of land called Ampdra-haravari and 
of certain tolls in Muhga-nadu, a subdivision of Barakuru-rajya, 
to Tolahara Sahkara-nayaka, who was administering Yelare, 
with the stipulation that the latter should, in return, build a 
matha attached to the temple of Narayanadeva at Barakuru and 
feed therein six Brdhmanas daily. A stone inscriptioni^^ from 
Hosala, Udipi Taluk, dated §aka 1359, Nala, Karttika su. 2, 
Friday = A.D. 1436, October 12 records the gift of the same piece 
of land, with the king’s permission, by Tolahara Sahkara-nayaka 
to the temple of Narayanadeva in the hattukeri (i.e. Barakuru) of 
the Tulu-rajya for feeding seven brdhmanas daily, while Annappa 
was governing the Barakuru-rajya. 

A reference was made in Chapter IV above to the minor 
ruling family of Tolahas while discussing the Barakuru 
inscription of A.D. 1139 of the reign of Kavi-Alupendra. The 
next time we hear of a member of this family is in a recordi^s 
from Sahkaranarayana (Coondapur Taluk) which mentions 
one Madadi-Tolaha. He is not, however, referred to as the 
ruler of any territory. Barring the above records, the Surala 
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copper-plate and the Hosala inscription are the earliest to refer 
again to the Tolaha family and Sahkara-nayaka is the second 
known name among its members. The Tolaha principahty 
was situated to the east of Barakuru and they had their seat of 
power at Surala. Yelare, over which Tolaha Sahkara-nayaka 
is stated to be ruling, may have been the name of their princi- 
pality. 

Annappa-Odeya, while he was governor of Barakuru- 
rajya, had to face some serious trouble in the Udipi region. An 
inscription'® from the Krishna-matha at Udipi, dated Saka 
1359, Nala, Chaitra su. 10, Friday = A.D. 1436, March 28, 
Wednesday (and not Friday) states that in the cyclic year Ananda 
(i.e. A.D. 1434-35) Annappa-Odeya, who was then governing 
Barakuru-rajya under the orders of Sihgana-dannayaka, who 
was himself administering the whole empire under the orders 
of Devaraya II, invaded and laid waste the village of Sivalli 
(i.e. modern Udipi and its surroundings). The reasons for 
this invasion are not given in the record which further states 
that the kattaleyavaru (officials), including the hattukeri of Barak- 
uru, were engaged in the task of appeasing and comforting the 
residents of Sivalli. During the disturbed conditions, the 
administration of the Krishna temple had broken down and 
even the idol of the god had been displaced. Then follows 
a number of grants made by one Sihgarasa to the temple of 
Krishna as a result of an appeal carried to the emperor by the 
kattaleyavaru. 

In A.D. 1439, '30 Annappa-Odeya is stated to be governing the 
Barakuru and Mangaluru rdjyas under the orders of Lakhanna- 
dannayaka who was administering the whole empire. 
Likewise, in A.D. 1440'3i Chandarasa was governing the two 
rdjyas under the orders of the same officer. The same 
inscription informs us that one Ramarasa was administering, 
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on that date, Kadaba-rajya. Kadaba-rajya was a subdivison 
within Mangaluru-rajya and comprised the region aound 
Kadaba, a village about 18 miles to the east of Puttur. 

An inscription'^^ of A.D. 1438 from Kaikini, North Kanara 
District, records a battle between Annappa-Odeya, who was 
administering the Haive, Tulu and Kohkana rdjyas from his 
headquarters at Honnavara, and Mahdmandalesvara Bhairava- 
deva-Odeya, the ruler of Nagire-rajya. The inscription does 
not give the reason for the governor’s invasion of Nagire. Annappa 
is, no doubt, identical with his namesake who served as governor 
of the Barakuru and Mangaluru rdjyas during A.D. 1431-39. 

In A.D. 1442-43,'33 Timmanna-Odeya was governing the 
Barakuru-rajya under the orders of the same Mahdpradhdna 
Lakhanna-dannayaka. 

In April, A.D. 1447, '3‘' when Ruppanna-Odeya was 
governing Barakuru-rajya, Gururaja-Odeya, who was in charge 
of the imperial treasury (bkanddra) at Vijayanagara, paid a visit 
to Kbtesvara and, in the name of the emperor, made some 
grant to the deity Kbtesvara. 

In May, A.D. 1446,'35 Acharasa-Odeya and in October, 
A.D. 1447, '36 Ruppanna-Odeya are stated to be governing 
the Barakuru-rajya under the orders of Madana-dannayaka. 

Among the governors of Mahgaluru-rajya, Devaraja-Odeya 
is stated, '37 in A.D. 1430, to be governing under the orders of 
Mahdpradhdna Perumaladeva-dannayaka who was administering 
the whole empire. 

An inscription'38 from Puttur, Puttur Taluk, belonging 
to November, A.D. 1431, states that Annappa, who was govern- 
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ing the Mangaluru-rajya under the orders of Pradhdna Hariyappa- 
dannayaka, was the son of Devaraja. The latter was, in all 
probability, identical with Devaraja of Nagamahgala who 
preceded and then succeeded Annappa as the governor of the 
same rajya. This inscription says that Puttur was included in 
the principality {stkdna) of Pandyapparasa, the Bahga chieftain. 
The Bahgas were a local family of Jaina rulers who held sway 
over the region around Puttur with Beltangadi for their head- 
quarters. 

We have seen above that in A.D. 1428, Timmanna-Odeya, 
the then governor of Mangaluru-rajya, held discussions with 
his pradhdnis as also with the local rulers belonging to the Banga, 
Chauta and Ajila houses before taking a decision beneficial to 
the hanjamdnas subsequent to his actions against them. 
The earliest epigraphical reference to the Bahgas occurs in an 
inscription’ 39 from Bappanad near Mulki in Mangalore Taluk. 
This inscription, which is incomplete, is dated Saka 1333, 
Vikrita, Mithuna, Amavasya, Mrigasira-nakshatra = A.D. 1410, 
January 2, Monday, and refers to the Bahga chieftain Pandyap- 
parasa and to the governorship over the Mahgaluru-rajya of 
Timmanna-Odeya under the orders of Devaraya 1. 

The next reference to a Bahga ruler is met with in an ins- 
cription’^'o from Pavanje, Mangalore Taluk, dated Saka 1340, 
Hevilarhbi, Vaisakha su. 10, Monday = A.D. 1417, April 18, 
Saturday (and not Monday). This inscription records a grant 
of land to a brdhmana by Vithaladevi, the Bahga ruler. Like 
the other local Jaina houses, the Bahgas followed the matriarchal 
system {aliya-santdna) of succession. ViAaladevi, therefore, may 
have been the sister of Pandyapparasa and may have succeeded 
her brother in view of her son’s minority. 

An inscription’'” from Paduva-Panamburu, Mangalore 
Taluk, dated Saka 1359, Pihgala, Vaisakha su. 14, Monday = 
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A.D. 1437, April 19, Friday (and not Monday), records a grant 
to a brdkmana by Pandyapparasa Banga, the son [kumdra) of 
Vithaladevi. Undoubtedly this Pandyapparasa is identical with 
his namesake mentioned in the Puttur inscription of A.D. 1431 
discussed above. We have thus the names of three Banga 
chieftains who ruled under Devaraya I and II: — 


Pandyapparasa I (A.D. 1410) Vithaladevi (A. D. 1417) 

Pandyapparasa II 
(A.D. 1431, 1437) 

The Puttur inscription of A.D. 1431, also registers a gift 
of gold by Chauta Santeya. Santeya was, perhaps, the then 
ruhng member of the Chauta family. The Bahgas and 
Chautas ruled over adjacent principalities and the inclusion 
of a grant by a Chauta in an inscription which is important 
for the Bahgas suggests that the latter were, among the 
two, the greater power. Santeya was one of the successors of 
Vikra-Chauta whose mention in A.D. 1390 has been noticed 
above. 

An inscription’^^ from Edemahgala, Puttur Taluk, dated 
Saka 1354, Paridhavi, Karttika su. 1, Sunday = A.D. 1432, 
October 25, Saturday (and not Sunday), states that Ramarasa 
of Kadaba-nadu assigned certain incomes from taxes from 
Edemahgala for the feeding of brdhmanas nvAex the orders of 
Devaraja-Odeya, the governor of Mahgaluru-rajya. There is 
no doubt that this Ramarasa of Kadaba-nadu is identical with 
his namesake mentioned as administering the Kadaba-rajya in 
the inscription of A.D. 1440, discussed above. The fact that 
Ramarasa was ruling over the Kadaba region for at least a decade 
and, perhaps more, suggests that he was a member of some 
ruling family of the locality. 
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An inscriptioni« from Adduru, Mangalore Taluk, dated 
§aka 1356, Ananda, Mesha 1, Sunday = A.D. 1434, March 27, 
Saturday (and not Sunday), registers a gift of land by the Ghauta 
chief Jogi-Odeya to a jogi-purusha called Jugadikundala. With 
this inscription, we come to know of three Ghauta names which 
are as follows: 

Vikra-Chauta (A.D. 1390) 

Santheya-Chauta (A. D. 1431) 
Jogi-Odeya-Chauta (A. D. 1434) 


With the end of Devaraya IFs reign, a period of chaos and 
confusion set in in the affairs of the empire. Devaraya II’s elder 
son Vijayaraya seems to have been associated with the admini- 
stration of the empire for a brief period during A.D. 1446-47. 
No inscription referring to the latter has been discovered in 
South Kanara. From A.D. 1447, Devaraya IFs younger son 
Mallikarjuna begins to style himself emperor and receives in 
his inscriptions all the usual sovereign titles and epithets. Malli- 
karjuna’s earliest inscription*''^ in South Kanara is from Bainduru 
in Goondapur Taluk and is dated Saka 1371, Sukla, Ghaitra su. 
10, Thursday=A.D. 1449, April 2, Wednesday (and not Thurs- 
day). He ended his reign in A.D. 1465 and his latest inscription*''*' 
in South Kanara, from Polali-Ammunaje, Mangalore Taluk, is 
dated l§aka 1387, Parthiva, Simha 15, Wednesday = A.D. 1465, 
August 13, Tuesday (and not Wednesday). A few inscriptions 
falling within these two dates refer themselves to the reign of 
Immadi-Devaraya. These must be assigned to the reign of 
Mallikarjuna himself who had the second name of Devaraya as 


*''3 Ibid., 1928-29, No. 476. 

*44 1929-30, No. 536. 

145 SIL, Vol. IX, part II, No. 460. 
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is revealed by an inscription'''® from Basaruru, Coondapur 
TalulCj belonging to May, A.D. 1465, where the king is named 
Pr audha-I mmadi-Devaraya-Mallikarj una . 

Mallikarjuna was ousted from the throne in A.D. 1465 by 
Virupaksha II, son of Devaraya IPs brother. Mallikarjuna 
was a weak emperor but Virupaksha, the usurper, was weaker 
and, in addition, given to vice and pleasures. During his reign 
the empire faced the very danger of extinction and it was saved 
from this tragedy when Virupaksha was set aside and the throne 
was occupied by Saluva Narasimha. The earliest inscription'''’ 
of Virupaksha II in South Kanara is from Barakuru and is dated 
Saka 1387, Vyaya, Chaitra su. 12, Friday = A.D. 1466, March 
28. The Saluva usurpation took place in A.D. 1486. But 
Saluva Narasimha did not do away with Virupaksha, obviously 
for political reasons. The latter lingered on for almost a decade 
after his disgrace as is shown by his inscription'''^ from Hosala, 
Udipi Taluk, which is dated Saka 1416 (expired), 1417 (current), 
Ananda, Karttika su. 1, Sunday = A.D. 1494, October 30, Thurs- 
day (and not Sunday). 

Another inscription'-*® from Basaruru, Coondapur Taluk, 
referring itself to the reign of a ruler belonging to the First or 
Sahgama dynasty of Vijayanagara is dated Saka 1408 (expired), 
1409 (current), Plavahga, Karttika su. 5, Sunday = A.D. 1487, 
October 21. It refers itself to the reign of Prataparaya, son of 
Virupaksha, thus highlighting the confusion which prevailed 
in those days. 

The names and dates of the governors who served in the 
Barakuru and Mangaluru rdjyas during the reigns of Malli- 
karjuna, Virupaksha and Prataparaya are as follows :— 


Ibid., No. 459. Cf. Ibid., No. 460, also of A.D. 1465, wherein his name 
is given as Praudha Mallikarjuna Devaraya. 

'« Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 320. 

148 ARSIE., 1931-32, No. 278. 

149.S7X, Vol. IX, partll, No. 473. vT 7 
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Barakuru-rajya 

Governor's name Earliest known date Latest known date 

Devappa-O^eya April 2, A. D. 1449>5o 

Lingappa-Odeya April 24, A.D. 1450>^i 

Bhanappa-Odeya October 30, A.D. 14511“ December 24, 

A.D. 14511“ 

Devanpa-Odeya January 9, A.D. 14541 S'* 

Mahapradhdna January 23, October 12, 

Pandarideva-Odeya A.D. 14551“ A.D. 1455“® 

Bhanappa-Odeya January 30, A.D. 14571“ ... 

Guruvappa-Odeya September 8, December 3. 

A. D. 14581“ A. D. 1458“9 

Mahapradhana October 4, 

Devappa-dannayaka A. D. 14611®® 

Sahkaradeva Odeya November 5, A.D. 1461i®i... 

Mahapradhana June 12, October 16, 

Lakkanna-Odeya A.D. 1463“^ A.D. 1463“^ 

Pandarideva-Odeya February 16, May 15, 

A. 0.146516“ A. D. 1465165 

Singarasa-Odeya March 28, A.D. 1466166 ... 

ARSIE., 1929-30, No. 536, wherein the governor’s name has not been 
given. 

151 5//., Vol. IX, part II, No. 452. 

152 A/tS'/fi’., 1929-30, No. 551. 

153m, Vol. IX, part II, No. 456. 

154 Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 368. 

155 Vol. IX, part II, No. 457. 

156 A/JS'/F:., 1929-30, No. 589. 
yyibid., 1930-31, No. 358. 

I58 m., Vol. VII, No. 315. 

159 /iid., No. 336. 

^60 Ibid., No. 338. 

161 AiSS'/E., 1929-30, No. 549. 

162 /foV., 1928-29, No. 504. 

163 m., Vol. VII, No. 361. 

164 Aits’/E:., 1928-29, No. 495. 

165 m., Vol. IX, part II, No. 459. 

166 Vol. VII, No. 320. 
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Governor's name 

Vitharasa-Odeya 

Konderaja-Odeya 

Mahapradhana 

Vitharasa-Odeya 

Paridarideva-Odeya 

Virupakshadeva-Odeya 


Earliest known date Latest known date 

August 15, A.D. 1467167 ... 

November 28, 

A. D. 1467168 

March 27, September 20, 

A. D. 1469169 A. D. 1478i70 

February 3, A.D. 1482i7i ... 

October 28, October 21, 

A. D. 1486172 A.D. 1487173 


Mangaluru-rdjya 


Ganapanna-Odeya 

Timmanna-dannayaka 

Vitharasa-Odeya 


April 8, A. D. 1451174 ... 

January, A.D. 1456176 

August 13, January 24, 

A. D. 1465176 A. D. 1477177 


Among the governor’s of Barakuru, Devappa-Odeya (A.D. 
1449) was appointed to the post by Devappa-dannayaka. Mahd- 
pradhdna Vallabha-dannayaka who, in A.D. 1451, appointed 
Bhanappa-Odeya as governor, is stated to be administering 
the empire. Devanna-Odeya owed his appointment to the 
post in A.D. 1454 to Singappa-dannayaka who is stated to be 
the emperor’s Mahapradhana. In A.D. 1455, Pandarideva-Odeya 
is stated to have received his appointment from Timmana- 
dannayaka. Guruvappa-Odeya was made governor in A.D. 


Ibid., Vol. IX, part II, No. 461. 

168 Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 373. 

169 ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 514. 

170 5//., Vol. IX, part II, No. 469. 
171 /Wd., No, 470. 

172 ATJS'IE., 1931-32, No. 250. 

173 SIL, Vol. IX, part II, No. 473. 
174 /6id., Vol. VII, No. 197. 

175 Ibid., No. 184. 

176 Ibid., Vol. IX, part II, No. 460. 

177 Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 209. 
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1458 hj Mahdpradhdna Siddhapa-dannayaka who was administer- 
ing the whole empire {samastada-pdripatyava-mdde).™ Pandari- 
deva was governing Barakura-Tulu-rajya in A.D. 1465 under 
the orders of Mahdpradhdna Ramachandra-dannayaka-Odeya. 

During the seventh and eighth decades of the fifteenth 
century, Vitharasa rose to great importance in the Tulu country. 
His earliest mention occurs in A.D. 1465 and we continue to 
hear of him even in A.D. 1477. For most of the time during 
these years, he served simultaneously as the governor of both 
the Barakuru and Mahgaluru rdjyas. A study of his inscriptions 
from the Barakuru region shows that in A.D. 1467, he was made 
governor of Barakuru by Mahdpradhdna Kachappa-dannayaka- 
Odeya; in A.D. 1472, he was made governor of Barakura- 
Tulu-rajya by Mahdpradhdna Sihgarasa-dannayaka-Odeya ; and 
in A.D. 1475, he was appointed to the post by Sihgana-dannayaka. 
The latter appointed, in A.D. 1482, Pandarideva-Odeya as the 
governor of Barakuru-rajya. 

Among the governors of Mangaluru-rajya, Timmanna- 
dannayaka owed his appointment to Naraharideva-dannayaka. 
An inscription'™ of August, A.D. 1465 states that Vitharasa- 
Odeya was made governor of Mahgaluru-rajya hy Mahdpradhdna 
Ramachandra-dannayaka who, wearing the emperor’s ring of 
authority {Mallikdrjuna-mahdrdyara mudrey-uhgurava dharisi), was 
administering all the territories of the empire {samasta-rdneyava 
pdrupatyavavanu made). Another inscription'®" of August, A.D. 
1474, states that Vitharasa was made governor of the 
Barakuru and Mangaluru rdjyas by Singanna-dannayaka- 
Odeya. In A.D. 1476, Sihganna-dannayaka is described'®' 
as administering all the imperial territories {samasta-rd.neyagalannu 
pratipdlisuttiralu) when he made Vitharasa governor of both 
the rdjyas. This inscription gives us the interesting fact that 
Vitharasa was governing the rdjya along with (i.e. with the help 

No. .315. 

i™ Ibid., Vol. IX, part II, No. 460. 

ISO 1929-30, No. 528. 
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of) the kattaleyavaru, the Bahgas and the Chautas (a Vitharasa- 
Odeyaru kattaleyavaru Bangaru Chautaru sahavdgi rdjyavanu dluva- 
kdladaili). 

A noteworthy inscription>s2 from Nilavara, Udipi Taluk, 
belonging to February, A.D. 1465 states that Pandarideva-Odeya, 
the governor of Barakuru-rajya, took stern measures against the 
subjects of Niruvara for their refusal to pay taxes. It further 
records that, on the orders of Mahdmandalesvara Ramachandra- 
dannayaka, it was stipulated that taxes payable to the imperial 
treasury should be paid without fail from thence. Among the 
signatories to the record is mentionedi. Pradhdni Vitharasa-Odeya 
who was then, probably, governor of Alangaluru-rajya. This 
inscription thus contains the earliest reference to Vitharasa- 
Odeya. 

Another inscrip tion'^^ from Basaruru, Coondapur Taluk, 
belonging to May, A.D. 1465 records that th.e hanjamdnas or 
Basaruru being unable to pay their taxes to the palace in gold, 
they surrendered their harvest and that the gold earned by the 
sale of this harvest was gifted to the god Mahadeva of j&a&aaytm 
in Basaruru by Pandarideva-Odeya, the governor of Barakuru- 
rajya. 

An inscription'®'* from Barakuru, belonging to January, 
A.D. 1469 refers itself to the reign of Rajasekhara-maharaya. 
Rajasekhara was the son of Mallikarjuna and this record, refer- 
ring to his reign but belonging to a date when Virupaksha, who 
had forcibly ousted Raj asekhara’s father from the throne, was 
holding the reigns of power, is a source of confusion. The 
explanation lies, perhaps, in the fact that in those days when 
feudatory chieftains and generals were the main power behind 
Vijayanagara, developments in the ruling dynasty itself had 
come to be ignored. This inscription records a grant to the 
deity Adiparamesvara and contains no reference either to the 
Barakuru-rajya or to its governor. 

182 /li?67£., 1928-29, No. 495. .. 

183 SIL, Vol. IX, part II, No. 459. 

184 Ihid., Vol. VII, No. 371. ^ 
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To the period of Vitharasa’s long tenure as the governor 
of the two rajyas belong a few interesting inscriptions. Thus, an 
inscription«85 of August, A.D. 1465, from Polali-Ammunaje, 
Mangalore Taluk, informs us that Allappasekhara-Ghauta was 
(ruling from his headquerters) at Puttige. It records a 
gift of land by the Chauta chieftain, along with his brothers 
Devarusekhara, Bhimannasekliara and Bommannasekhara to 
Manjanasekhara and his sisters for offerings to the goddess 
Polaladevi. After Jogi-Odeya-Chauta, whose mention in A.D. 
1434 has been referred to above, Allappasekhara’s is the 
first Chauta name we come across in inscriptions. He is stated 
in the record as belonging to the Puttige lineage {janana) implying 
thereby that more than one Chauta family were excercising 
power in South Kanara. 

An inscription's® from Ujre, Puttur Taluk, belonging to 
July, A.D. 1469, which is in the form of an order given by 
Kamiraya-arasa and Devanna-Kothari to the residents of Ujiri, 
states that Vitharasa-Odeya had attacked and burnt down 
the palace at Kodeyala and also the village of Nirumarga. 
Without narrating the developments which immediately 
followed this action, the record states that the village of 
Ujiri was granted to the aggrieved parties as a tax-free 
compensation. Then follows an order by Kamiraya-arasa and 
Devanna-Kothari to the residents of the village that the latter 
should in future remit their taxes to the former. 

We learn from an inscription's^ from Indabettu, Puttur 
Taluk, belonging to A.D. 1473, that Kamiraya-arasa was the 
ruler of the Banga principality. Devanna-Kothari was probably 
an official serving under the Banga chieftain. The circumstances 
which led to Vitharasa’s aggressive action against the Bangas, 
who were otherwise left to themselves by imperial authorities, 
are not known. But Vitharasa’s action appears to have received 

185 /ijW., Vol. IX, part II, No. 460. 

186 1928-29, No. 482. 
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the sanction of his superiors, for, unlike Mahabaladeva and 
Timmanna-Odeya who were promptly relieved of their governor- 
ship after similar events, Vitharasa continued to administer the 
whole of the Tulu country for years after A.D. 1469. 

Kamiraya-Banga appears to have succeeded Basavannarasa- 
Bahga who figures in an inscription'*® of October, A.D. 1456, 
from Peraduru in the Udipi Taluk. This inscription records a 
gift of land by the Bahga chieftain to the god Janardanadeva 
at Peraduru. Basavannarasa may have been the direct successor 
of Pandyapparasa II whose known dates, as shown earlier, falTin 
A. D. 1431 and 1437. 

An inscription' *9 from Ghokkadi, Udipi Taluk, belonging 
to March, A.D. 1474, records that, during Vitharasa’s governor- 
ship over the Barakuru-rajya, a dispute having arisen over certain 
lands in Vodevuru between the Settikdras of the hattukeri of Bara- 
kuru and the nakhara-hanjamdnas on the one side and the Nidum- 
buras, Mudilas and the six Ballalus on the other, it was settled 
in favour of the former. The Nidumburas, Mu^as and Ballalus 
make their appearance during this period in a number of 
inscriptions from South Kanara and appear to have been locally 
influential families of landlords. 

An inscrip tion'90 from Udipi, belonging to January, A.D. 
1476, records a political agreement entered into by three private 
parties when Vitharasa was governor of Barakuru-rajya. From 
this record we gather that Devaradi-Kunda-heggade, Duggana- 
sebita-Madda-heggade and Kinnika-Heggade were ranged 
against one another, in a serious dispute. These heggades were 
probably holding tiny principalities and their mutual differences 
often resulted in armed conflicts. The record says that these 
three rivals met and agreed that they should thenceforward 
put an end to further incursions into each other’s territory. 
The record stipulates that none of the three should be attacked 
by the other either alone or in conjunction with the third. 

188 No. 502. 
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The absence of any reference to imperial authority in a 
number of inscriptions which fall into the period of Mallikarjuna’s 
and Virupaksha’s reigns bears ample testimony to the weakening 
of the central power at Vijayanagara. While a few of these 
merely record grants by private individuals and hence are not 
of any significance to the political history of the region and the 
period in question, some of them belong to local ruling houses 
and, therefore, are of importance. 

The earliesd^i of these inscriptions is from Bainduru, 
Goondapur Taluk, and is dated !§aka 1371, Ghaitra su. 10, 
Thursday = A.D. 1449, April 2, Wednesday (and not Thursday). 
It records a gift of land for offerings and worship in the ParWa- 
natha-basti by Mahamandalmara Indagarasa-Odeya, son of 
Sahgiraya-Odeya and ruler of Haduvalli-rajya. The principality 
of Haduvalli-rajya comprised western portions of the southern 
extremes of the North Kanara District and also western portions 
of the northern extremes of the South Kanara District. It had 
for its headquarters the modern village of Haduvahi, also 
appearing in inscriptions in its Saskritised form of Sahgitapura 
(Kannada /zada = Sanskrit sangita, song), situated in the Bhatkal 
Taluk of North Kanara District. This principality was, during 
the period in question, under the rule of a family of Mahdmanda- 
lesvaras who considered their subordination to Vijayanagara 
authority as a matter of mere convenience. 

The earliest dated reference to this family occurs in an 
inscriptioni92 from Bhatkal, which is dated Saka 1332 (wrong 
for 1330), Sarvadhari, Kartika su. 10, Monday = A.D. 1408, 
October 29. This inscription records provisions made for the 
of the whole town, in memory of his deceased brother 
Malliraya, by Mahmnandalesvara, HMuvallipuravarddhiivara Sahgi- 
raya, the son of Haivarasa. The origin of this family and 
the extension of Vijayanagara authority over this region were, 
perhaps, coeval, ' i : : . : : 
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Another inscription'^^^ also from Bhatkal and belonging 
to October, A.D. 1408, informs us that Sahgiraya was born of 
Haiva-bhupa and his queen Bhairadevi. The inscription eulo- 
gises Bhairadevi in glowing terms and then refers to her death. 

An inscription'^'* from Kaikini, Bhatkal Taluk, belonging 
to May, A.D. 1415, records the death of Mabu-nayaka, a 
soldier of Sahgiraya, in a battle which re.sulted from an invasion 
of Haduvalli by Mahdpradhdna Sahkaradeva-Odeya, who was 
at that time governor of Barakuru-rajya, and his Tulu army. 
The inscription itself states that the invasion was necessitated 
by political developments. In this record Saiigiraya’s father 
is referred to as Nagireya-Haivarasa i.e. Haivarasa of Nagire. 

The principality of Nagire-rajya was adjacent to that of 
Haduvalli-rajya and comprised eastern portions of the southern 
extremes of North Kanara District and eastern portions of the 
northern extremes of South Kanara District and had the modern 
town of Gersoppa, also referred to as Kshemapura in inscriptions, 
in the Gersoppa Taluk of North Kanara District, as its capital. 
The history of these two principalities overlap at many points 
and the names of contemporary rulers of these rdjyas are, more 
often than not, identical resulting in some confusion. Being 
Jaina families, the Haduvalli and Nagire houses followed the 
aliya-santdna system of succession. In the above case, therefore, 
we may venture to suggest that Bhairadevi, having been 
the eldest sister of the then ruler of Haduvalli-rajya, 
her son, born out of her marriage to Haivarasa, the ruler of 
Nagire, succeeded to the throne of his uncle. Similarly, Inda- 
garasa, who is referred to as the son of Sahgiraya, must have 
been the latter’s nephew. That the ruler called his heir-apparent, 
even though he may be only his nephew (aliya), as his son is 
borne out by the fact that among the chieftains of Nagire, Kesava- 
deva-Odeya called himself the grandson {m.ommaga) of Haivarasa'95 
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while he is stated, in an inscription^®® from Mudabidure, to have 
been the nephew {aliya) of Haivarasa’s nephew. 

If this is accepted, the indentity of Sahgiraya-Odeya’s prede- 
cessor on the throne of Haduvalli-rajya can be fixed with the 
help of an inscription' from Haduvalli itself, belonging to 
August, A.D. 1423, wherein Sahgiraya is stated to be the kumdra 
of Madarasa-Odeya. The latter was, in all probability, the 
brother of Bhairadevi and uncle and predecessor of Sangiraya. 
The latest available date for Sahgiraya-Odeya is to be found 
in an inscription from Kaikini, Bhatkal Taluk, which is dated 
Saka 1353. Virodhikrit, Chaitra su. 5, Wednesday — A.D. 1431, 
March 18, Sunday (and not Wednesday). 

The earliest available date for Sahgiraya’s successor Indaga- 
rasa-Odeya is found in the Bainduru inscription of A.D. 1449, 
discussed above. As will be seen below, Indagarasa appears 
to have had an exceptionally long reign of over six decades. 
The genealogy of the Haduvalli family upto Indagarasa is given 
below: — ■ 


Madarasa-Odeya His sister Bhairadevi 

(married to Haivarasa of Nagire) 

I 

Sahgiraya-Odeya 
(known dates: A.D. 1408 to 1431) 

I ndagarasa-Odey a 
(earliest known date : A.D. 1449) 

Another inscription'®* which ignores any reference 
to Vijayanagara authority and which is only slightly later in 
date than the Bainduru inscription ofIndagarasa, is from Kera- 
vase, Karkala Taluk. This record is dated Saka 1371, Sukla, 
Karttika su. 1, Sunday = A.D. 1449, October 17, Friday (and 
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not Sunday) . It refers itself to the reign, over Keravase and 
Karakala, of Vira-Pandyadevarasa-Odeya, who receives epithets 
such as Patti-Pombuchchapuravaresvarddhihiara, Padmdvati-labdha- 
vara-prasdda^ bhashege-tappuva-rdyara-ganda, arirdya-gandara-ddvani etc. 
Of these epithets, the first two are typical of the Santaras, to 
whose sway over the Pombuchcha region frequent references 
have been made above. The connection between the Santaras 
and the family of Vira-Pandyadevarasa, suggested by these 
epithets, is further confirmed by an inscription’^^ of April, 
A.D. 1523, from Varanga, Karkala Taluk, which, while giving a 
genealogical account of this family, claims Nanni-Santa to 
have been its progenitor. 

Lewis Rice, who gives the name of ‘Kalasa-Karakala’ to 
this family, observes :2oo “The Kalasa-Karakala kingdom was 
an extension below the Ghats into South Kanara of the original 
Santara kingdom of Pombuchcha. Kalasa is above the Ghats, 
in Mysore, and Karakala below the Ghats, in South Kanara, 
in about the same latitude.” 

For the sake of convenience in narrating the history of this 
family, the genealogical account as given in the Varanga ins- 
cription is furnished here under: 

Nanni-Santa 

Sahakara 

1 

Jinadatta 

1 

After many kings had reigned 

I 

Bhairava (I) 


Pandya (I) Balamadevi Ramanatha 

Abhinava- | 

Chamundaraya 


199 ARSIE,, 1928-29, No. 529. 
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Kalalamba Pandyaraya (II) 


A daughter (name lost) Bhairava (II) 


Pandyaraja (III) Chandala 

alias Immadi 
Bhairava (III) 


Bommaladevi Bhairava (IV) Balamadevi 

Clhikka-Bhairava (V) 

K few inscriptions, belonging to the last six decades of the 
1 3th century and referring themselves to the reigns of the rulers 
of the Kalasa kingdom have been found in the Chikmagalur 
District, Mysore State.^oJ However, these rulers do not appear 
to have had any hold on Karkala. Also, from the fact that the 
Varahga inscription, after mentioning three of the earliest 
members of this family, directly passes on to Bhairava I, it may 
be concluded that he was the first ruler of Kalasa to establish 
his family’s seat of power at Karkala. The Varahga inscription 
informs us that Bhairava I built the Nemisvara-chaitya at Kar- 
kala. 

The earliest dated inscription^os of the Ka|asa-Karkala 
family is to be found in a rice-field at Marne, near the hamlet 
of Koraga, Karkala Taluk. It is dated Saka 1331, Sarvadhari, 
Pushya su. 10, Thursday=A.D. 1408, December 28, Friday 
(and not Thursday). It refers itself to the joint reign of Vira- 
Bhairava and his son Pandya. These two may be easily identi- 
fied with Bhairava I and his successor Pandya I alias Abhinava- 
Chamundaraya. This identification is rendered possible by 
the fact that the installation of the Gummata image at Karkala, 
which is attributed in the Varahga inscription to Pandya I, 
took place, as will be shown below, in A.D. 1432. The inscription 
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states that the two chieftains were ruling from the great capital 
city {mahdrdjadhdni) of Keravase. Keravase is a village in 
Karkala Taluk. It is obvious from this that Bhairava I had 
extended his sway into the Karkala region sometime in the 
beginning of the 15th century. The assertion made elsewhere^os 
that this family established its sway over the Karkala region 
only in A.D. 1516-17 is, therefore, wrong. 

An inscription204 from Kalasa, Mudgere Taluk, Chik- 
magalur District, dated Saka 1341 Vikari, Asvayuja ba. 1, 
Thursday =A.D. 1419, October 5, refers to Bhairava I as 
Bhairarasa-Odeya of Karkala and as the feudatory of Devaraya I. 
One Biranna-adhikari is mentioned as an officer of his house-hold. 

The earliest reference, apart from the Karkala inscription 
of A.D. 1408, to Bhairava Fs successor Pandya I alias Abhinava- 
Ghamundaraya, occurs in an inscription^os on the right side 
of the Gummata statue at Karkala. Dated Saka 1 353, Virodhi- 
krit, Phalguna su. 12, Monday=A.D. 1432, P’ebruary 13, Wed- 
nesday (and not Monday), it records that Vira-Pandya, son 
of Bhairava and belonging to the lunar race {Sdm-dnvaya), caused 
to be made the image of Bahubalin (i.e. the Gummata colossus 
at Karkala) on the advice of his preceptor, Lalitakirtti. 

Another inscription206, on a pillar in front of the Gummata 
statue, dated Saka 1358, Rakshasa, Phalguna su. 12 pro- 
bably=A.D. 1436, February 29, Wednesday, records that 
the pillar with the image of Brahman was set up by Vira-Pandya, 
son of Bhairava of the family of Jinadatta. It is obvious that 
Pandya I, the maker of the Jaina colossus at Karkala, assumed 
the second name of Abhinava-Chamundaraya after the Gahga 
minister Chamundaraya who, in the tenth century, caused to 
be made the famous Gummata statue at Sravana-Belgola in the 
Hassan District of Mysore State.^o^ 


2«3 Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 127, Note 1. 
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While these two Karkala inscriptions do not mention any 
suzerain, an inscription^os of Pandya I, from Kalasa, dated 
Saka 1362, Raudri, Vaisakha = A.D . 1440, April-May, which 
gives his name as Vira-Pandyadeva and refers to his rule over 
Kalasa-rajya, shows that he was the feudatory of Vijayanagara 
Devaraya II. In the light of the above dates the Keravase 
inscription of A.D. 1449, discussed above, is to be assigned to 
the reign of Pandya I. 

An inscription209 from Karkala, dated Saka 1379, IWara, 
Karttika su. 1, Wednesday = A.D. 1557, October 19, refers 
itself to the reign of Patti-Pombuchchapuravar-ddhisvara Abhinava- 
Pandyadeva-Odeya. In view of the prefix Abhinava and, also, 
in view of the fact that the reigns of four chieftains of the family 
have to be accommodated within the eighty and odd years 
between A.D. 1440, the date of the Kalasa inscription of Pandya I 
and A.D. 1523, the date of the Varahga inscription of Chikka- 
Bhairava V, Pandya of the Karkala inscription of A.D. 1457 
may be identified with Pandya II, the nephew and successor of 
Pandya I. The Varahga inscription records that Pandya II 
caused to be erected a sky-high mana-stambha in front of the Nemi- 
Warabasti at Karkala. 

We may here refer to an inscription^w from Keravase 
which is wrongly dated Saka 1083, Vishu, AWayuja su. 1, Thurs- 
day. Palaeographically, the record belongs to the 15th century. 
If the intended Saka year was 1383, the given details would work 
out to A.D. 1461, September 5, Saturday (and not Thursday). 
The inscription is an interesting document, recording an agree- 
ment of peace between Kamiraya-arasa, the Bahga chieftain, 
and Pandyadevarasa alias Pandyapparasa, ruling from Keravase. 
The above dating of the record is further supported by an ins- 
crip tion^o from Indabettu which refers to Kamiraya-arasa in 
A.D. 1473. The Keravase inscription records that Pandya- 
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devarasa and Kamiraya-arasa agreed to suspend thenceforward 
all acts of hostility against each other; that when one was to be 
attacked by an outsider, the other will rush to the help of the 
defender; and that none of the two shall unilaterally enter into 
any pact with the Chautas. Since this record is not far removed 
in date from the Karkala inscription of A.D. 1457, discussed 
above, Pandyadevarasa of Keravase may be identified with 
Pandya II. 

No inscription assignable to the reign of Pandya IPs successor 
Bhairava II has come down to us. The Varanga inscription 
eulogises Bhairava II as interested in music [sanglta) and literature 
[sahitya). His successor was Pandyaraya III. An inscription^i^ 
from Bantakallu, Udipi Taluk, which is dated only in the cyclic 
year Sobhakrit and which, palaeographically, belongs to the 
15th century may be referred to A.D. 1483-84. It records an 
agreement entered into between Kunda-heggade and Kinnika- 
heggade on the one side and Pandyappodeya on the other. We 
have shown above that Bhairava IV was on the Kalasa-Karkala 
throne in A.D. 1493. Pandyappodeya of the Bantakallu record 
of A.D. 1483 may, therefore, be identified with Pandyaraja III, 
the uncle and predecessor of Bhairava IV. 

The next dated reference for a ruler of this family occurs 
in two inscriptions^^ from Kalasa which are dated Saka 1414, 
Paridhavi, Magha su. 10, Sunday = A.D. 1493, January 27. 
These records refer themselves to the rule of Vira-Bhairarasa- 
Odeya over Kalasa-rajya during the reign of Saluva Immadi- 
Narasimha. This Bhairarasa-Odeya may be identified with 
Bhairava IV of the genealogical tree on the strength of another 
inscription^i'^ from Kalasa itself which is dated Saka 1438, 
Dhatu, Sravana su. 15, Sunday = A.D. 1516, July 13 and which 
says that Immadi-Bhairarasa-Odeya, the then ruling chief of 
Kalasa-Karkala-rajya, was the nephew of Hiriya-Bhairarasa- 
Odeya and son of Bommaladevi. 

212 /AjV., 1930-31, No. 370. 
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While the earliest available date for Bhairava IV falls in 
A.D. 1493, the latest date for him is to be found in an inseription^is 
from Kalasa, dated Saka 1429, Durmati, Bhadrapada ba. 10, 
Tuesday = A.D. 1501, September 7. This record mentions 
one Balamadevi as the younger sister [tahgi) of the ruler. Bom- 
maladevi, of whom his successor Bhairava V was born according 
to the Varahga inscriptions was, obviously, Bhairava TV’s elder 
sister. 

The further history of this family including the reign of 
Bhairava V will be discussed as and when their inscriptions make 
their appearance. 

Next in date among inscriptions of local rulers which make 
no reference to Vijayanagara authority is a record^is from 
Mudabidure dated Saka 1384, Vishu, Pushyasu. 1, Wednesday, 
Mula-nakshatra=A.D. 1461, December 2 (the tithi, however, 
was Marga&sha ba. 15 and not Pushya su. 1). It refers itself 
to the reign of Hiriya-Bhairavadeva-Odeya of Nagire and re- 
cords grants by the king, who had fallen seriously ill, for the 
worship of the deities Chandranatha, Suparsva-tirthahkara and 
Chandraprabha-tirthahkara with the permission of his brothers 
Bhairarasa and Ambirayarasa. We have shown above that 
the principality of Nagire consisted of portions of the North 
and South Kanara Districts and that it was considered to be a 
part of Tulu-rajya. The presence at Mudabidure of inscriptions 
of the Nagire family does not mean that they ruled over that 
region which was far to the south of their own territory. Muda- 
bidure, being a great centre of Jainism, must have been a sacred 
place of pilgrimage for the Nagire rulers who themselves professed 
that religion. 

For the religious and cultural history of South Kanara, the 
Nagire rulers are as important as the Kalasa-Karkala rulers. 
Two other inscriptions from Mudabidure, one dated Saka 
1351, Saumya, Magha su. 5, Thursday = A.D. 1430, January 29, 
Sunday (and not Thursday) and the other undated, furnish a 
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detailed genealogical account of the Nagire family The 
genealogy as given in these records, of which the former refers 
itself to the reign of Devaraya II and the latter^is makes no 
reference to Vijayanagara authority, is given hereunder. The 
names given within the brackets are those found in the undated 
inscription: — 

(Saluva Narana) 

(Saluva Nagana) 

After many rulers had reigned 
Honna 


Kama Manga I (Mavarasa) 

Haiva 

Manga II (Saptamahipala) 
Kesavaraja (Kesavaraya) 


Lakshmimati (Married to Tayapparasa of Sangama 

TiluvalH) 


Bhairava (I) Ghikka-Bhairava Tipparasa Ambiraya Kesava- Siriyam- 
or Bhairava II {Tuvaraja devi arasi 

Ambiraya- 

rasa) 

Among the children of Lakshmimati, the undated inscription 
mentions only Bhairava I and Ambirayarasa, the former as 
Sahgama’s successor and the latter as Tuvaraja under Bhairava I. 
It then says that in that family was born Sa}uva-Malla. The 
nature of Saluva Malla’s relationship to Bhairava and Ambi- 
rayarasa is not revealed in this record. 
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It is obvious from the above succession table that the 
Nagire family claimed to be of Saluva extraction. It is well 
known that for a short period, between A.D. 1486 and 1506, the 
Saluvas came to occupy the imperial throne at Vijayanagara. 
It is not, however, possible to say, at the present state of our 
knowledge, if the imperial Saluva family was in any way related 
to the Saluva house of Nagire.. 

No inscriptions referring to the reign of Saluva Narana, 
Saluva Nagana, Kama and Manga I have come down to us. 
As for Manga Fs successor Haiva, he is the same as the father 
of Sahgiraya or Sangama who, by virtue of the aliya-santdna system 
of succession in vogue in the Nagire and Haduvalli ruling houses, 
succeeded to the Haduvalli throne. The Kaikini inscription of 
A.D. 1415, which contains this information regarding Haiva 
and Sahgiraya, has been discussed above. 

The earliest dated reference to Haiva is met with in two 
inscriptions^!’ from Kaikini, both of them dated in the cyclic 
year Bahudhanya ( = Saka 1320), Pushya su. 1, Thursday = A.D. 
1398, December 10, Tuesday (and not Thursday) and both of them 
referring themselves to the reign of Harihara II. We have 
already pointed out above that these inscriptions record an 
invasion of the Tulu country by the imperial general Mahgapa- 
dannayaka, aided by the forces of Haivarasa of Nagire. 

The nephew of Haivarasa, whose name was Manga (II) 
alias Saptamahipala, has not left behind any inscriptions. There 
are reasons to conclude from available inscriptions that he may 
not have ruled. For, as early as in A.D. 1422, we hear of Kesava- 
deva-Odeya, who calls himself the grandson of Haivarasa but 
who in reality was the nephew of Mahgarasa who was him self 
the nephew of Haivarasa, marching his forces against Sahgiraya 
of Haduvalli.220 This, coupled with the facts that this record 
makes no mention of Ke^avadeva-Odeya’s uncle Mahgarasa II 
and that Sahgiraya’s name alone is associated with both Hadu- 
val|i and Nagire till A.D. 1422, leads to the conclusion that, when 
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Haivarasa ended ins reign over Nagire-rajya, he was succeeded 
by Sahgiraya who, by virtue of the aliya-satitdna system of succes- 
sion, had also become ruler of Haduvalli-rajya. The circums- 
tances which brought about the succession of Sahgiraya to his 
father Haivarasa on the Nagire throne, thus creating a breach with 
the prevalent aliya-santdna system, are not known to us. It may 
be that Haivarasa’s aliya Manga II had predeceased him and 
that the latter’s nephew, Kesavadeva, at the time when Haivarasa 
had ended his reign, was only a minor thus enabling Sahgiraya 
to sit on the throne at Nagire. 

At any rate, Kesavadeva appears to have asserted his claims 
by A.D. 1422. He got hold of the Nagire throne, which was 
his due, and this started a period of incessant struggle between 
the rulers of the Haduvalli and Nagire rdjyas. Three inscriptions 
from Kaikini and one fron Haduvalli, belonging to A.D. 1422-23,221 
refer to the invasions of the Haduvalli-rajya of Sahgiraya by 
Ke^avadeva-Odeya of Nagire. On the other hand, an ins- 
cription 222 of A.D. 1417 from Kaikiiii itself refers to Sahgiraya- 
Odeya as the ruler of Nagire. It is thus clear that Kesavadeva 
was preceded on the Nagire throne, not by his uncle Manga I 
as required by the aliya-santdna system, but by Sahgiraya-Odeya. 
Kesavadeva was succeeded by his nephew Sahgama who is 
mentioned, as early as in A.D. 1423, in an inscription223 from 
Haduvalli, as aliya Sahgiraya-Odeya and as having jointly led 
an invasion into Haduvalli-rajya along with his uncle Kesava- 
deva. We have no dated references to the reign of Kesavadeva 
after A.D. 1425.224 The earliest date for his nephew and 
successor, Sahgama or Sahgiraya, is found in an interesting 
inscription225 from Kaikini, dated Saka 1349, Plavahga, 
Vaisakha su. 5, Thursday =A.D. 1427, May 1. This inscription 
refers itself to the reign of Devaraya I and states that Mahdpradhdna 
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Timmanna-Odeya was governing, from Iris headquarters at 
Honnavara, the Haive, Tulu and Konkana rdjyas. It is then 
stated that a serious breach having occurred between the governor 
and one Ummara-marakala, who was the chief of the hanjamana 
of Honnavara, the latter, along with his supporters, retired to 
Kasarakodu (a village in the North Kanara District) and appealed 
to Mahamandalesvara Sahgiraya-Odeya, the chief of Nagire, to 
use his good offices and bring about the cessation of hostilities 
against him by Timmanna-Odeya. On receiving this appeal, 
Sahgiraya despatched one Kotisvara-nayaka, along with a 
thousand soldiers, to offer protection to Ummara-marakala and 
his followers. The inscription tells us that, at this stage, 
Timmanna-Odeya treacherously [mosadim) laid siege to Kasara- 
kodu and started harassing the womenfolk of Ummara-marakala’s 
camp. Rising to the occasion, Kotisvara-nayaka transported 
all the members of the hanjamana, including Ummara-marakala 
and the women-folk, with the help of boats to a place of safety. 
In the battle which ensued on this account with the forces of 
Timmanna-Odeya, Kodsvara-nayaka fought valiantly but was 
failed. From the above, it may be concluded that the Nagire 
chiefs were powerful enough to question the acts of imperial 
officers. 

The next available record of Sahgiraya of Nagire is equally 
important. This inscription,^^® also from Kaikini, is dated 
Saka 1353, VirSdhikrit, Chaitra su. 5, Wednesday. These 
details of date are irregular. But, for Saka 1 352, Sadharana, 
the given details regularly correspond to A.D. 1430, March 29. 
After referring to the reign of Devaraya II and to the 
administration of Mahdpradhdna Lakhanna-Odeya over Honna- 
vara-rajya, the inscription states that Bhairavadeva-Odeya 
of Asakali deserted the camp of Sahgiraya-Odeya of Nagire 
and shifted his allegiance to Sahgiraya-Odeya of Haduvalli. 
The inscription then records the death of a hero in the battle 
which ensued between Sahgiraya of Nagire on one side and 
Sahgiraya of Haduvalli and his ally Bhairavadeva-Odeya of 
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Asakali on the other. For reasons not stated in the record, 
Sangiraya of Nagire and Lakhanna-Odeya, the imperial governor, 
now joined hands and invaded Haduvalli-raj'ya. The death 
of another hero in the battle which resulted is also recorded in 
the inscription. 

While the Kaikini inscription of March, A.D. 1430, discussed 
above, provides us with the latest known date for Sangiraya of 
Nagire, the earliest date for his nephew and successor, Bhairava- 
deva-Odeya {i.e. Bhairava I) is met with in the Mudabidure 
inscription of January, A.D. 1430, which, as has been shown 
above, contains a genealogical account of his family. The dates 
of these two inscriptions suggest that Bhairava I was actively 
associated with the administration of the Nagire territory even 
during his uncle’s lifetime. 

The Mudabidure inscription of A.D. 1461, discussed earlier, 
belongs to the last days of Bhairava I’s rule. This inscription 
refers to the serious nature of the ruler’s illness and records some 
grants made by him with the consent of his brothers Bhairarasa 
and Ambirayarasa. 

An inscription22'7 from Kaikini, belonging to the reign of 
Virupaksha and dated in Saka 1384, Tarana (wrong for Chitra- 
bhanu)=A.D. 1462-63, refers to the rule over Nagire-rajya of 
Immadi-Bhairavesvara. This Immadi-Bhairavesvara was the 
successor of Bhairava I and is no doubt identical with the 
Chikka-Bhairava of the Mudabidure inscription of A.D. 1430 
and the Bhairarasa of the Mudabidure record of A.D. 1461. 
Here we have an interesting instance of a younger nephew 
succeeding to the throne on the death of the elder nephew of an 
uncle. The undated Mudabidure inscription, referred to above, 
states that Bhairava II appointed his younger brother Ambiraya- 
rasa as 

The person who actually succeeded Immadi-Bhairava on 
the Nagire throne was Malhraya-Odeya, This may be under- 
stood from the undated Mudabidure inscription of Malliraya 
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himself which refers to Ambiraya as Tuvaraja. The relationship 
of Malliraya to Bhairava II is not clear. The undated Muda- 
bidure inscription merely states that Malliraya hailed from the 
same family of Bhairava II and his brother Tuvaraja Ambiraya. 

The earliest dated reference to Malliraya occurs in his 
inscription 228 from Kaikini dated Saka 1394, Khara, Asvayuja 
su. 5, Friday =A.D. 1471, September 19, Thursday (and not 
Friday). This inscription refers to him as the younger brother 
(tammandiru) of Bhairavadeva-Odeya. The latter is, no doubt, 
the same as Bhairava II. Malliraya may, therefore, have been 
another name for Tipparasa who, according to the Mudabidure 
record of A.D. 1340, was the younger brother of Bhairava II and 
elder brother of Ambiraya. 

The inscription records that Bhairava II and his brother 
Malliraya fell out with each other and their enmity became 
aggravated beyond all compromise. Yindaradeva the ruler 
of Haduvalli, whose mention in the Bainduru inscription of A.D. 
1449 as Indagarasa-Odeya has been referred to above, appears 
to have supported Bhairava II thus inviting upon himself an 
invasion by the forces of Malliraya. The inscription records 
the death of a soldier of Malliraya in the battle which ensued. 
From this it may be concluded that Malliraya won the battle. 
He also must have secured the Nagire throne as we do not hear 
any more of Bhairava II. The undated Mudabidure inscription 
showers lofty praise upon Malliraya and hails him as a great 
warrior and as a great follower of Jainism. His inscriptions show 
that he acknowledged the suzerainty of Virupaksha. He was 
perhaps assisted by the imperial authority in wresting the throne 
from his elder brother Bhairava II. 

Another inscription^^s from Kaikini, belonging to the reign of 
Virupaksha and dated l§aka 1404, Plava, Ghaitra ba. 4, Monday = 
A.D. 1481, March 19, refers to Malliraya as Saluva Mallirajendra 
but states that his nephew {alija) Devarasa-Odeya was then 
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ruling over the Nagire, Tulu and n&ivQ rdjyas. Malliraya thus 
appears to have ruled for less than a decade. His nephew Devarasa 
must have been the son of either Kesavadevi or Siriyamarasi 
who, as gathered from the Mudabidure inscription of A.D. 1430, 
were the sisters of Bhairava I, Bhairava II, Tipparasa and Ambi- 
raya. This inscription records that when, under the orders of 
Saluva Devarasa, Ranagabhinayaka was administering the 
Haive-rajya, Nijamuddin Maluk who was governing Goa under 
the orders of the Sultan of Bidar, marched his forces to Midije 
and was there opposed by the armies of Devarasa. The record 
further states that, in the battle which ensued, Ranagabhinayaka 
was imprisoned and that some soldiers lost their lives while 
attempting to free the prisoner. 

The next available inscription^^o of Devarasa-Odeya’s 
reign is dated in Saka 1406 = A.D. 1484-85 and refers to a battle 
fought between the forces of the Nagire ruler and a Muhammadan 
army. This inscription also provides us with the latest available 
date for the reign of Virupaksha in this region. The subsequent 
history of the Nagire family falls into the period of transition at 
Vijayanagara when the Sangama dynasty was replaced by the 
Saluva house and will be taken up at the appropriate place. 

We may now turn our attention to the history of the Bangas. 
It has been ■■^tated above that the Bangas wei'e a local family of 
Jaina chieftains ruling over a principality around Puttur. Epigra- 
phical references to Pandyapparasa I (A.D. 1410), Vithaladevi 
(A.D. 1417), her son Pandyapparasa II (A.D. 1431 and 1437) and 
Basavannarasa (A.D. 1456), who were members of this family, 
have also been discussed above. The next Banga name we 
meet with in inscriptions is found in a record23i from Keravase, 
Karkala Taluk, which is dated Saka 1083 (wrong for 1383), 
Vishu, Asvayuja su. 1, Thursday = A.D. 1461, September 5, 
Saturday (and not Thursday) and which has already been 
referred to while narrating the history of the Kalasa-Karkala 
family. The inscription records a political treaty between 
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the Banga chief Kamiraya-arasa Bahga and the Kaiasa-Karkala 
ruler Pandyadevarasa (II) against mutual enmity and against 
the chief of the Chauta principality. We learn from this record 
that the Bahga principality was known by the name of Bahga vadi. 

The Indabettu (Puttur Taluk) inscription of Saka 1394, 
Vijaya, Karttika su. 15, probably = A.D. 1473, November 4, 
Thursday, which has already been referred to, contains the 
latest known date for Kamiraya-arasa Bahga. This inscription, 
which makes no reference to Vijayanagara authority, records a 
gift of land by the Bahga chief to one Nanjappa for providing 
worship, offerings etc., to the god Virabhadra of Bahgavadi. 

Two inscriptions from the Karkala Taluk contain information 
about yet another family of local rulers. The earlier of these 
is an inscription's?- from Naravi and bears the date Saka 1411, 
Saumya, Mina 1, probably =A.D. 1489, February 25, Wednesday. 
This inscription records a gift of land to the temple of Surya- 
narayana by Kamadevi, the mother of Mandalika Sbmanatha- 
Pennannarasa-Odeya. The other inscriptionsss, from Venur, 
is dated Saka 1411, Saumya, Mina 10, probably = A. D. 1489, 
March 6, Friday and records a gift of land by the same Kama- 
devi, mother of Mahdmandalika Somanatha-Pennanna-Odeya, 
the ruler of Punjaliya-rajya, for the feeding of ascetics visiting 
the l§antinatha-chaitya. Though these two records give the 
ruler only feudatory titles, they do not refer to any imperial 
authority. We have pointed out in chapter IV, while discussing 
the Venur inscription (A.D. 1118) of Mahdmandalesvara Sevya- 
gellarasa, that Punjaliya-rajya was the territory around the 
modern village of Punja|katte near Venur in the Karkala Taluk. 
The prominent reference to the ruler’s mother Kamadevi in both 
the records suggests that, like the other Jaina families of the 
region, the ruling house of Punjaliya-rajya also followed the 
system of succession. 

The greatness of the Sahgama dynasty of Harihara I and 
Bukka I lasted for over a century and did not long survive the 
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end of Devaraya IFs reign in A.D. 1448-49. Mallikarjuna and 
Virupakhsha II, who succeeded Devaraya II and who occupied 
the Vijayanagara throne for a little less than four decades between 
themselves, were both weak and given to vices. The loyalty 
and the obedient support of the numerous chiefs and the citizens 
of the vast empire, which the earlier rulers of the Sangama dynasty 
had commanded, was no longer available. The empire was 
very near extinction. The way in which Virupaksha IFs reign 
ended offers a fitting illustration to the decay which had set in 
in the Sangama dynasty. He was murdered by his own son in 
A.D. 1485. The otherwise virtuous parricide declined the 
throne rendered vacant by his own act. His younger brother 
Tadearao’, who got the throne, had the parricide executed and 
then gave himself up to wine and women, and became utterly 
indifferent to the fate of the kingdom.^^'* This Padearao may be 
safely identified with Prataparaya to whose reign an inscription^^s 
from Basaruru, Coondapur Taluk, dated Saka 1409, Plavahga, 
Karttika su. 5, Sunday = A.D. 1487, October 21, belongs. 

The sorry state of affairs which came to stay at Vijayanagara 
lifted the veil of the empire’s power and greatness. Feudatory 
chieftains, especially rulers of those principalities which were along 
the borders of the empire, found their opportunity and declared 
independence. The many minor principalities in the South and 
North Kanara districts were quick to utilise this chance. The 
latest date for Virupaksha IFs reign in the southern parts of the 
South Kanara district, i.e. in the Mahgaluru-rajya, is found in 
an inscrip tion236 from Mudabidure, bearing the date Saka 1398, 
Durmukhi, Magha su. 10, Friday = A.D. 1477, January 24. The 
next date when we meet with an epigraphical evidence^n for 
the inclusion of the Mangaluru-rajya within the empire is only 
in A.D. 1512 when Krishnadevaraya the great was the emperor. 
Most of Barakuru-rajya, on the other hand, continued to form a 
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part of the empire without a break. The explanation for this 
paradox lies in the fact that, while portions of the Mangaluru- 
rajya were under powerful chieftains such as those of Kalasa- 
Karkala and Bahgavadi, the Barakuru-rajya had no such power- 
ful ruling houses. The northern portions of the latter rdjya, 
which were included in the Nagire and Haduvalli rdjyas, must 
have, however, attained independence when the Nagire and 
Haduvalli chiefs themselves deserted the imperial cause. 

While the latest dated inscription of an emperor belonging 
to the Sangama dynasty and found in South Kanara belongs to 
A.D. 1494, to which year Virupaksha’s inscription from Hosala, 
discussed above, belongs, the earliest inscription^^s for a ruler 
of the Saluva dynasty which replaced the former belongs to A.D. 
1490. Both these inscriptions hail from villages winch were 
situated in the Barakuru-rajya. It is thus obvious that while 
the southern half and the northern extremes retained their 
independence for nearly three and a half decades, the central 
part of South Kanara remained within the empire even during 
those years of confusion. 

We may now turn our attention to the dynastic changes at 
Vijayanagara and their effects on the Tulu country. Pratapa- 
raya (Padearao), who benefitted from his brother’s crime and 
subsequent renunciation, proved himself unworthy of the crown. 
Sewell aptly observes that in Padearao “the nation merely found 
repeated the crimes and follies of his dead sire. Disgusted with 
this line of sovereings, the nobles rose, deposed their king, and 
placed on the throne one of their own number, Narasirhha.”239 

Narasimha claimed to be of Saluva extraction and thus he 
established the second or Saluva dynasty of Vijayanagara. 
Before being raised to the throne, he was governing, as a nominal 
feudatory of Virupaksha II, the whole of the east coast to the 
south of the Krishna. Being then the most powerful chief in 
the empire, he was naturally the inevitable choice of the dis- 
gruntled nobles. Eventually, however, instead of earning their 


T-^^ARSIE., 1931-32, No. 269. 
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support and loyalty, Saluva Narasirhha became the object of 
envy for the very nobles who had helped him usurp the throne.^w 
Notwithstanding this, the new emperor went about the task of 
enforcing imperial authority over those regions which had 
tended to exploit the weakness of the central power for their own 
aggrandisement. 

The usurpation of the imperial throne by Saluva Narasimha 
must have taken place sometime after the date of Prataparaya’s 
Basaruru inscription, i.e., October 21, A.D. 1487. An ins- 
cription^'*! from Hosala, Udipi Taluk, dated Saka 1412 
(expired), 1413 (current), Sadharana, Karttika su. 1, probably = 
A.D. 1490, October 14, Thursday, gives us the earliest date in 
South Kanara for the reign of Saluva Narasingaraya-maharaya 
and mentions Harhparasa-Odeya as the then governor of Bara- 
kuru-rajya. 

There is no direct reference in inscriptions either to the loss 
or to the subsequent reconquest of any part of the Tulu country. 
However, the absence of Vijayanagara inscriptions in the region 
of the Mangaluru-rajya from A.D. 1477 to 1512, as also the 
independent nature of the inscriptions of many of the local 
chieftains during the troubled reign of Virupaksha II, do support 
the statement made elsewhere^^ that the west coast was lost 
to the Vijayanagara empire towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. The attempts made by Saluva Narasirhha to recover 
the lost portions of the coastal territory are nowhere alluded to. 
The presence of his inscription of A.D. 1490 at Hosala, however, 
proves that he did succeed in retaining within the empire at least 
the central portions of the Tulu country. 

That Saluva Narasirhha did not succeed in recovering the 
whole of the Tulu country is evidenced by known epigraphical 
records. Thus, as has been stated above, the Mangaluru region 
has not brought to light any of his inscriptions. Again, 
Devarasa-Odeya, who, as stated above, succeeded Malliraya as 

240 A History of South India (II edn.), pp. 263-64. 

241 ARSIE,, 1931-32, No. 269. 

242 A History of South India (II edn,), p, 264. 
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the ruler of Nagire, receives in an inscription^^ from Kaikini, 
dated Saka 1416, Ananda, Karttika su. 5, probably = A.D. 1494, 
November 3, Monday, sovereign titles such as Mahdrdjddhirdja 
and Paramesvara. 

Saluva Narasimha did not rule for long and died in A.D. 
1491, leaving the task of restoring the empire to its former size 
to his successors. His immediate successor was his eldest son 
Tirumala or Timma who, soon after his coronation, was mur- 
dered in a palace intrigue. Saluva Narasirhha’s younger son 
Tammaraya alias Immadi Narasimha next ascended the throne. 
His earliest inscription^^^ from South Kanara is from Handadi, 
Udipi Taluk, and bears the date Saka 1414 (expired), Paridhavi, 
VaiMkha su. 15, Friday = A.D. 1492, May 11. It refers to 
Honnakalasaraya-maharaya, son of Triyambakaraya, as the 
governor of Barakuru-rajya. 

The dynasty which Saluva Narasimha inaugurated in A.D. 
1487, in order to save the empire from utter ruin, ended in 
tragedy within 20 years after its birth when Immadi Narasimha 
was murdered in A.D. 1505. His latest inscription^^ in South 
Kanara is from Barakuru and is dated Saka 1424 (expired), 1425 
(current), Durmati, Magha su. 6, Revati = A.D. 1502, January 14. 
His Tuluva inscriptions, so far discovered, come only from the 
reigon of the Barakuru-rajya. This clearly shows that, as in the 
regin of Saluva Narasimha, parts of the Tulu country continued 
to remain outside the pale of imperial authority. 

The murder of Immadi Narasirhha meant the end of the 
Sajuva dynasty. Its place was taken by a line of rulers which 
has come to be popularly known as the Tuluva dynasty. No 
tangible evidence has so far been discovered which helps to 
connect this dynastic name with the territory of Tuluva. Before 
discussing the history of this dynasty, we may study the develop- 
ments which took place in South Kanara during the brief Saluva 
rule at Vijayanagara. 

Karnatak Inscriptions yYol. 1,^0^ Qf. 
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The names and the dates of the governors 'who administered 
Barakuru-rajya during this period are as follows: 


Governor^ s name 
Hamparasa-Odeya 

Honnakalasaraya- 

maharaya 

Sadharanadeva- 

Odeya 

Basavarasa- 

Odeya 


BdraJcuru-rdjya 

Earliest known date 

October 145 
A. D. 1490246 

May I 5 
A. D. 1492247 

July 3, 

A. D. 1498M9 

October 11, 

A. D. 1499251 


Latest known date 

January 65 ,' " 

A. D. 1494,248 

July 9 , 

A. D. 1499250 

October 1, 

A. D. 1502252 


While two inscriptions, one from Handadi253 and the other 
from Hosala254 iii the Udipi Taluk, belonging to May, A.D. 
1492 and January, A.D. 1494 respectively, refer to Honnakala- 
saraya-maharaya as ruling over Barakuru-rajya under the empe- 
ror Immadi Narasirhha alias Tammaraya, an inscription255 
from Kotesvara, Coondapur Taluk, dated Saka 1415, Pari- 
dhavi, Asvija ba. 30, Solar eclipse = A.D. 1492, October 21, 
Sunday ascribes to him the imperial titles MaharajMhirdja, 
Rdjaparamesvara and Virapratdpa. This record makes no reference 
to the emperor of Vijayanagara. In view of the fact that at a 
subsequent date he is merely referred to as a governor, the ascri- 
ption of sovereign titles to him in the Kdtesvara record may only 
mean that Honnakalasaraya-maharaya was an important member 
of the imperial Saluva family and that, as such, he was not barred 

246 1931-32, No. 269. 

247 /Hrf., 1929-30, No. 598. 

24s Ibid., 1931-32, No. 270. 

249 Ibid., 1928-29, No. 511. 

250 5//., Vol. VII, No. 364. 

251 A/JS'Ze., 1930-31, No. 364. 

2S2lbid., 1929-30, No. 593. 

253 Ibid., No. 598. 

254 1931-32, No. 270. 

255 1927, No. 386. 
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from assuming these titles. The Hosala inscription of A.D. 1494 
says that he was appointed governor by Gavurappa-dannayaka. 

An inscription256 from Giliyara, Udipi Taluk, of the reign of 
Saluva Immadi Narasirhha and dated Saka 1420 (expired), 1421 
(current), Kalayukta, Ashadha su. 15, Tuesday = A.D. 1498, 
July 3, records a gift of land by Sadharanadeva-Odeya, the 
governor of Barakuru-rajya, to one Narasanna of the Vasishtha 
gotra fov the merit of Mahapradhana Narasanna-nayaka-Odeya. 
The Giliyara inscription thus provides us with the earliest refe- 
rence in any inscription from South Kanara to Narasa-nayaka of 
the Tuluva dynasty, who was the mainstay of the Vijayanagara 
empire from A.D. 1491, and whose sons occupied the imperial 
throne for nearly four decades after the end of the Saluva dy- 
nasty. Narasa-nayaka died in A.D. 1503, during the reign of 
Immadi Narasimha. Saka 1425, Dundubhi, Asvija ba. 30, 
Monday, Solar eclipse=A.D. 1502, October 1, Saturday (and 
not Monday), which is the date of an inscription's^ from Han- 
dadi, Udipi Taluk, is the latest dated reference to Narasa- 
nayaka in inscriptions from South Kanara. 

Two inscriptions, both dated Saka 1421 (expired), 1422 
(current), Siddharthi, Dhanus 29, Friday = A.D. 1499, Decem- 
ber 27, one from Kap^ss and the other from Yelluru,2S9 
both in the Udipi Taluk, record an agreement of peace between 
local chieftains without at the same time making any reference 
to the authority of Vijayanagara. The inscriptions state that 
Sankaradi alias Kunda-heggade and his followers and Tirumale- 
arasa alias Madda-heggade agreed to suspend hostilities between 
Yelluru and Kap, to support one another in case of attacks from 
outside and to resort only to peaceful means in settling all the 
differences which may arise in their midst thenceforward. Refe- 
ence has been made above to an inscription from Udipi, belonging 
to A.D. 1476 and mentioning Devaradi alias Kunda-heggade 

256 1928-29, No. 511. 

Ibid., 1939-30, No. 593. 

258 y/z, Vol. VII, No. 273. 
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and Duggana-sebita alias Madda-heggade. Sankaradi and 
Tirumale-arasa were, thus, the successors respectively of Deva- 
radi and Duggana-sebita in the Kunda-heggade and Madda- 
heggade families. While the Udipi inscription refers itself to 
the governorship of Vitharasa-Odeya over the Barakuru-rajya, 
the Kap and Yelluru inscriptions are silent about imperial 
authority. This may mean either that local rulers were left to 
themselves in dealing with one another or that imperial hold at 
this time even over the central parts of the Tulu country was 
not complete. 

As was stated above, in the year A.D. 1505 Imraadi Nara- 
siihha was assassinated and the sway of the Saluva dynasty over 
the empire was thus suddenly terminated. The throne fell to 
the lot of the regent Vira Narasirhha who had succeeded his 
illustrious father Narasa-nayaka in that capacity when the latter 
died in A.D. 1503. Vira Narasirhha is generally taken to have 
reigned from A.D. 1505 to 1509. His earliest inscription^so in South 
Kanara comes from Basaruru, Coondapur Taluk and is dated 
Saka 1427 (expired), 1428 (current), Prabhava, Karttika su. 15, 
Saturday = A.D. 1506, October 31. It records a gift of land to 
the god Tirumaladeva of Basaruru by Basavarasa-Odeya, for the 
merit of the king. Basavarasa-Odeya was governor of Barakuru- 
rajya as early as in A.D. 1499 and appears to have continued in 
that office in spite of the dynastic changes at Vijayanagara. 

Another inscription2«i of Tuluva Vira Narasiraha, from 
Bainduru, Coondapur Taluk, dated Saka 1429 (expired), 1430 
(current), Vibhava, Karttika su. 1, probably = A.D. 1508, October 
25, Wednesday, refers to Kendada Basavarasa-Odeya as the 
governor of Barakuru-rajya. It records the endowment of a piece 
of land by one Dugana-setti for feeding daily six brdhmanas in a 
matha built by him at Bainduru during the reign of Mahdmanda- 
lesvara Indagarasa-Odeya, son of Mahdmandalesvara Sangiraya- 
Odcya, over the Haduvalli-rajya. It has been shown above that 
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Indagarasa-Odeya was actually the nephew [aliya] of Sahgi- 
raya-Odeya and that he had commenced his reign as early as in 
A.D. 1449. Thus, on the date of the Bainduru inscription, 
Indagarasa had been ruler of HaduvalU-rajya for sixty 
years. The present record shows that by A.D. 1508, the rulers 
of Haduvalli-rajya had once again become the subordinates of 
the Vijayanagara emperors. A third inscription^^ of the same 
ruler, from Hosafa, Udipi Taluk, dated in the cyclic year Sukla, 
Chaitra su. 1, Wednesday = A.D. 1509, March 21, refers to 
Sdvanna-Odeya as the governor of Barakuru-rajya. 

Vira Narasimha is generally taken to have ended his reign 
in A.D. 1509. However, two inscriptions from South Kanara, 
referring themselves to his reign, belong to A.D. 1510. The 
earlier of these, from Basaruru,^^ Coondapur Taluk, is dated 
§aka 1432 (expired), 1433 (current), Sukla, Magha su. 5, probably 
=A.D. 1510, January 14, Monday, and refers to Mallapa-nayaka, 
brother of Sovana-nayaka, as the governor of Barakuru-rajya. 
The other inscription's'* is also from Basaruru and bears the 
date Pramoduta, Vaisakha su. 1, probably = A.D. 1510, April 9, 
Tuesday. This record also mentions Mallapa-nayaka as the 
governor of the Barakuru-rajya. At the same time, it is also 
known that Vira Narasimha’s illustrious successor was on the 
throne at least from July, 1509. They perhaps ruled in joint 
capacity towards the end of the former’s reign. In the wake of the 
Basaruru inscriptions, the story^ss that Vira Narasimha had tried 
to disable Krishnadevaraya, his half-bi’other, from securing the 
throne deserves to be viewed with greater suspicion. 

As in the preceding reigns, Mahgaluru-rajya continued to 
maintain its independence as is proved by the absence of Vijaya- 
nagara records in this region. This fact is further supported 


Ibii.f No. 471. In the published text, the Saka year has been wrongly 
read as 1403 (expired) and 1404 (current). 
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by an inscription^es from Polali-Ammunaje, Mangalore Taluk, 
dated Saka 1429, Prabhava, Phalguna ba. 5, Monday = A.D. 
1508, February 21, which refers to a local chieftain without, at 
the same time, referring to the authority of Vijayanagara. This 
much damaged inscription refers to the rule of Tirumaleraya- 
Chauta and seems to record some grant made by him to the 
goddess Po|aladevi. The family of the Chautas has been referred 
to above. 

Given below is the list of officers vffio governed over the 
Barakuru-rajya during the reign of Tuiuva Vira Narasimha. 


Bdmkuru-rdjya 


Governor's name 


Earlust known dale 


Latest known date 


October 25, 
A. D. 1508268 


April 9, 

A, D. 1510271 

Vira Narasimha Avas succeeded on the throne at Vijaya- 
nagara by his half-brother Krishnadevaraya. His memorable 
reign “was the period of Vijayanagar’s greatest successes, when 
its armies were everywhere victorious, and the city was most 
prosperous. ”272 All Southern India came under Krishnadeva- 
raya’s sway and it is needless to say that, unlike in the preceding 
reigns, the whole of the Tulu country was once again brought 
under the effective control of Vijayanagara authority. As a 
matter of fact, the earliest available inscriptions ofKrishnadeva- 
raya’s reign in South Kanara come from the Mahgaluru region. 

266 1927-28, No. 372. 

267 5//., Vol. IX, part II, No. 476. 

268 .4iiSiE., 1929-30, No. 541. 

269 iSirf., 1931-32, No. 271. 

n^SIL, Vol. IX, part II, No. 479. ^ 

271 /Mrf., No. 471. 

A Forgotten Empire^ 'p, l \%. 


Kendada Basavarasa- 
Odeya 

Sovanna-Odeva 


Mallapa-nayaka 


October 31, 
A. D. 1506267 

March 21, 

A. D. 1509269 

January 14, 
A. D. 1510270 
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With these records, one of which comes from Simanturu^’^ in 
the Mangalore Taluk and the other from Puttige274 in the 
Karkala Taluk, and both of which are dated Saka 1434, Ahgirasa, 
Jyeshtha ba. 2, Tuesday=A.D. 1512, June 1, Vijayanagara 
inscriptions begin to reappear in the Mahgaluru region after 
a lapse of about 35 years. It is not known when and how 
exactly Krishnadevaraya re-established imperial authority over 
the Tu|u country. The two inscriptions of A.D. 1512 show that 
the task had been accomplished soon enough after his accession. 

The names of the governors who served during the reign 
of Krihsnadevaraya in the Barakuru and Mahgaluru rdjyas and 
their known dates are given below: 

Bdrakuru-rdjya 


Governor's name 

Earliest known date 

Latest known date 

Ratnappa-O^eya 

June 1, A. D. 1512275 

, . . 

Vijayappa~Ocieya 

December 9, 

A. D. 151427^ 


Ratiiappa-Odeya 

December 28, 

A. D. 1514277 

January 28, 

A. D. 1519278 

Vijayappa-Odeya 

May 14, 

A. D. 1519279 

April 1, 

A. D. 1520280 

Vitharasa-Odeya 

August 26, 

A. D. 1523281 

A. D. 1525-26282 

Yatiraya-Odeya 

February 12, 

A. D. 1526283 

March 26, 

A. D. 1526284 


2^3 ARSIE., 1930-31, No. 340. 

274y//., Vol. VII, No. 228. 
mibid. 

276 ARIE., 1961-62, App. B, No. 623. 
277,S//., Vol. VII, No. 295. 
27MiiS'/£:., 1928-29, No. 501. 
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Vitharasa-Odeya 

V ij ay anna-O^eya 

Aliya-Timmanna- 

Odeya 


October 17, 

A. D. 1526285 

May 28, A. D. 1528286 

October 14, 

A. D. 1528287 


Mangaluru-rdjya 

Governor’s name Earliest known date Latest known date 

Ratnappa-Odeya June 1, A. D. 1512288 April 19, 

A. D. 1515289 


Among the governors of the Barakuru-rajya, Ratnappa- 
Odeya and Vijayappa-Odeya, who held that office between 
themselves from A.D. 1512 to 1520, were related as father and 
; on. Ratnappa-Odeya served simultaneously as the governor 
of the Barakuru and Mahgaluru rdjyas. An inscription29o 
from Varahga, Karkala Taluk, belonging to January, A.D. 1515, 
states that Ratnappa-Odeya was governing the Tulu-rajya 
which included the Barakuru, Mangaluru and other rdjyas. 
Another inscription29i from Mudabidure, Karkala Taluk, 
belonging to April, A.D. 1515, refers to him as the descendant 
of Baicha-dandadhipa and ascribes to him the lofty epithets 
of sapta-saptati-durg-ddhihara and medini-misara-ganda. Baicha- 
dandadhipa is obviously the same as Bayicha-dandanayaka to 
whose position of eminence in the Tulu country during the reigns 
of Harihara II and Devaraya I reference has already been made. 
Ratnappa-Odeya is stated to be serving as governor under the 
orders of Saluva-Timma. 

In all the inscriptions which mention him, Vitharasa-Odeya 
is stated to be the son of karanika Lakshminarayana-Odeya. 

285 1929-30, No. 355. 

286 1928-29, No. 494. 
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Yatiraya-Odeya served his tenure as governor under the orders 
of Lihgarasa-Odeya. An inscription from Matpadi-^^ (Udipi 
Taluk), dated Saka 1448, Vyaya, Karttika su. 12, Tuesday = 
A.D. 1526, October 17, Wednesday (and not Tuesday), refers 
itself to the reign of emperor Tirumalaraya and mentions Vitha- 
rasa-Odeya as the governor of Barakuru-rajya. This Tirumala 
should be identified with his namesake, the infant son of Krishna- 
devaraya. Tirumala, though he survived his famous father, 
died while still a child and never sat on the throne. 

Vijayanna-Odeya, who was governor of Barakuru-rajya in 
A.D. 1528, is stated to have been appointed to that post by 
Timmanna-Odeya on whom the rdjya had been conferred by 
Krishnaraya-nayaka on whom the territory had earlier been 
conferred by the emperor himself. A little later, in the same 
year (A.D. 1528), Timmanna-Odeya himself was holding the 
reigns of the governorship of the Barakuru-rajay. 

An inscription from Basaruru,^^^ Coondapur Taluk, dated 
Saka 1450 (expired), 1451 (current), Sarvadhari, Karttika su. 1, 
probably = A.D. 1528, October 14, Wednesday, provides us 
with the latest known date for the reign of Krishnadevaraya in 
South Kanara. 

It is surprising that for the Mahgaluru-rajya, only one 
governor, Ratnappa-Odeya, is known for the entire reign of 
Krishnadevaraya. As a matter of fact, Ratnappa-Odeya is 
the last known governor of the Mahgaiuru-rajya and the Muda- 
bidure inscription of April 19, A.D. 1515, which has been discussed 
above, is the latest known date for any governor who adminis- 
tered the Mangaluru-rajya under the rulers of Vijayanagara 
before its fall in A.D. 1565. Kiishnadevaraya wielded, all 
through his momentous reign, unprecedented power and influence 
as emperor and it is not possible to conclude, on the basis of the 
mere absence of his governors in the Mahgaluru-rajya after 
A.D. 1515, that that region of the Tulu country had once again 
lapsed into independence. As has been pointed out earlier. 
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the Mahgaluru-rajya included a number of principalities which 
were imder the sway of local ruling families. Krishnadevaraya 
appears to have left these petty chieftains much to themselves as 
long as they proved their obedience to his authority. In view of 
this, the appointment of separate governors for the Mangaluru- 
rajya was, perhaps, deemed unnecessary. 

Some of the inscriptions of Krishnadevaraya from South 
Kanara throw further light on the history of local ruhng houses. 
The earliest of these are two inscriptions, one from Simanturu,^®^ 
Mangalore Taluk, and the other from Puttige, 2 ” Karkala 
Taluk, both of them dated Saka 1434, Angirasa, Jyeshtha ba. 2, 
Tuesday = A.D. 1512, June I. They refer themselves to the 
reign of Krishnadevaraya and state that Ratnappa-Odeya was 
governing the Mahgaluru and Barakuru rdjyas under the orders 
of Saluva Timmaya-dannayaka. The inscriptions then record 
an agreement, entered into by Devaradi-Kunda-heggade of 
Yelluru, Tirumalaraya-Chauta of Puttige and Tirumalarasa- 
Kinnika-heggade, to the effect that they would thence- 
forward cease all acts of hostility against one another and that 
in the event of the invasion of any of their territories by Bhaira- 
rasa of Nagire, they will jointly counter the invading forces. 

Of these chieftains, Devaradi-Kunda-heggade was the suc- 
cessor of Sahkaradi-Kunda-heggade to whose mention in the 
Kap and Yelluru inscriptions of A.D. 1499 reference has been 
made above. Tirumalarasa was the then ruling member of the 
Kinnika-heggade family. This family is referred to in the Udipi 
inscription of A.D. 1476 and the Bantakallu inscription of A.D. 
1483-85, both discussed above. 

Tirumalaraya was the then ruling member of the family 
of the Chautas of Puttige. The Polali-Ammunaje inscription, 
discussed above, shows that Tirumalaraya had been ruling at 
least from A.D. 1508. His is the first Chauta name we come 
across after that of Allappasekhara who is mentioned in the 
Barakuru inscription of A.D. 1465, discussed above. 
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The Simanturu and Puttige inscriptions also state that the 
three chieftains agreed to stand united against invasions by 
Bhairarasa of Nagire. We have stated above that sometime before 
March, A.D. 1481, the Nagire throne had come to be occupied by 
Saluva Devarasa-Odeya, the nephew of Malliraya. Devarasa- 
Odeya’s latest known date is found in an inscription^^® from 
Kaikini, Bhatkal Taluk, North Kanara District. This inscrip- 
tion, dated Saka 1416, Ananda, Karttika su. 5, probably = A.D. 
1494, November 3, Monday, records that Mahdrdjddhirdja, Rdja- 
paramesmra, Mahdmandalesvara Saluva Devarasa-Odeya, the ruler 
of the Nagire, Haive, Tulu and Kohkana rdjyas, marched with 
all his forces against Mokadurhba, the Mohammadan governor of 
Goveya-rajya. The inscription belongs to a period of confusion 
in the capital of Vijayanagara and hence Devarasa-Odeya’s 
imperial titles. The claim that he was also the master of the 
Tulu-rajya shows that Devarasa-Odeya interfered with the local 
rulers of the Tulu country. This belligerent attitude on the 
part of the powerful Nagire ruler must have brought the local 
Tuluva rulers closer, as is shown by the agreement recorded in 
the Yelluru and Kap inscriptions of A.D. 1499, discussed earlier, 
and the Simanturu and Puttige inscriptions. 

Bhairarasa, the Nagire chief mentioned in the two inscript- 
ions, may have been the nephew of Saluva Devarasa and may 
have succeeded him sometime after A.D. 1494. No other 
references to his reign have come down to us. 

The independence of the Nagire house, evidenced by the 
Kaikini inscription of Devarasa, was lost after Krishnadevaraya 
ascended the throne at Vijayanagara. This is shown by two 
other inscriptions29'i' from Kaikini, dated Saka 1443, Vishu, 
Phalguna ba. 3, probably = A.D. 1522, February 13, Thursday. 
These records refer themselves the reign of Krishnadevaraya 
and state that his feudatory Mahdmandalesvara Iramadi Devaraya- 
Odeya was then ruling over the Nagire, Haive, Tulu and 
Konkana rdjyas. They record that the Nagire ruler set out with 
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his army against the Portuguese captain of Goa {Goveya Parangada 
Kapitana mele dand-etti-hddalli) and that, in the battle which was 
fought at Madagove (i.e. modern Madgaon), two heroes named 
Tammu-nayaka and Viru-nayaka fell fighting. This invasion 
of Goa finds no place in Krishnadevaraya’s military exploits. 
It may have been carried out, therefore, on the initiative of 
Devaraya himself The appellation Jmmadi prefixed to his name 
suggests that Devaraya was different from Devarasa-Odeya 
whose latest inscription from Kaikini belongs to A.D. 1494 . 
Devarasa-Odeya had been succeeded by Bhairarasa, who may 
have been his nephew, and who is referred to in the Simanturu 
and Puttige inscriptions of A.D. 1512 . Imma<^ Devaraya may 
have been the nephew of Bhairarasa and, therefore, may have 
succeeded him sometime after A.D. 1512 . 

An inscription from Varahga, Karkala Taluk, which is 
dated Saka 1444 , Chitrabhanu, Chaitra ba. 12 , Monday = A.D. 
1522 , March 24 , and which has already been discussed in detail 
while narrating the history of the Kalasa- Karkala family, 
refers itself to the reign of Immadi Bhairavarasa without at the 
same time referring to the emperor Krishnadevaraya. Immadi 
Bhairarasa succeeded his uncle Bhairava IV, whose latest known 
date falls in A.D. 1501.298 

Immadi Bhairarasa’s earliest inscription, 29® from Kalasa, 
bears the date Saka 1438 , Dhatu, Sravana su. 15 , Sunday = A.D. 
1516 , July 13 . It refers itself to the reign of Krishnadevaraya 
and names the chief’s mother as Bommaladevi, a fact which finds 
repetition in his Varahga inscription of A.D. 1522 . It records 
the interesting fact that the emperor of Vijayanagara marched 
into the Tulu-rajya with his armies and set up his camp in the 
Bhuvanasdle at Mangaluru. Immadi Bhairarasa claims in the 
record that, as a result of this imperial action, his own status as a 
ruler fell into jeopardy. This leads us to believe that Krishna- 
devaraya’s march into the Tulu country followed an act of 
insubordination on the part of the Kalasa-Karkala ruler. The 
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epigraph further states that the latter resolved to repair the 
temple of Kalasanatha if the emperor and his forces withdrew 
and that the desired withdrawal having been effected the temple 
was accordingly repaired. 

Another inscription^oo of Immadi Bhairarasa, also from 
Kalasa, dated Saka 1446, Tarana, Bhadrapada su. 5, Thursday 
=A.D. 1524, August 4, and referring itself to the reign of Krishna- 
devaraya, states that he was ruling over the territories both below 
and above the Ghats. It also refers to his minister {pradhdna) 
Surappa-senabova as administering Kalasa-sime. 

The latest known date for Immadi Bhairarasa’s reign is 
furnished by an inscrip tion^o' from Kallabasti near Baggunji 
in Koppa Taluk, Chikmagalur District, which is dated Saka 
1452, Vikriti, Chaitra su. 10, Wednesday = A.D. 1530, March 9. 
The glorious reign of Krishnadevaraya had ended in A.D. 1529 
and the Kallabasti inscription makes no reference to either his 
successor Achyutaraya or to imperial authority. It records a 
grant to Parsva-Tirthahkara of Kallabasti by Kalaladevi, the 
younger sister of the Kalasa-Karkala chief while she was ad- 
ministering the Baguhji-sime, for the merit of her deceased 
daughter Ramadevi. 

An inscription302 from Bainduru, Coondapur Taluk, refer- 
ring itself to the reign of Krishnadevaraya, is dated Saka 1445, 
Ghitrabhanu, Magha su. 5, probably = A.D. 1523, January 22, 
Thursday. It records a gift of land to the temple of Senesvara 
at Bainduru by the minister [mantri) Sankarasenabova, while 
Mahamandalesvara Devarasa-Odeya, son {kumdra) of Sangiraya- 
Odeya, was ruling over all his possessions {samasta-rdjya) including 
Bainduru, from his capital Sahgitapura (i.e. HaduvalH). We 
have seen above that, according to the Bainduru inscription of 
Tuluva Vira Narasiihha, Mahdmandalehara Indagarasa-Odeya 
was on the throne of Haduvalli-rajya in A.D. 1508. Inda- 
garasa-Odeya had succeeded his uncle Sahgiraya-Odeya whose 
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latest known date fell in A.D. 1431. Since Devarasa-Odeya 
calls himself the son {kumdra, which really stands for a or 
nephew) of Sahgiraya and since the available inscriptions do 
not suggest the reign of another Sahgiraya after A.D. 1508, 
Devaraya-Odeya may be considered to have been another 
nephew of Sahgiraya-Odeya of A.D. 1431 and as the younger 
brother of Indagarasa-Odeya. Devarasa had ended his reign 
by A.D. 1527 to which year an inscription^o^ from Bhatkal, 
mentioning his successor Gururaya-Odeya, belongs. It is dated 
Saka 1449, Sarvajit, Margasira su. 15, Saturday, lunar eclipse 
= A.D. 1527, December 7. 

This inscription, which refers itself to the reign of Krishna- 
devaraya, mentions Mahdmandalesvara Gururaya-Odeya as the 
son {vara-kumara) of Sahgiraya-Odeya and as ruling over all his 
possessions {samasta-rdjya) , including Bhatakala, from his capital 
Sahgitapura. In spite of the usage of the term kumdra = son, 
Gururaya must be taken to have been the nephew {aliya) of 
Sahgiraya. He must have been the younger brother of both 
Indagarasa and Devarasa. The inscription also refers to an 
earlier grant made by Yindararasa i.e. Indagarasa. The subse- 
quent history of this family will be discussed along with the 
reigns of Krishnadevaraya’s successors. 

An inscription304 from Sujeru, Mangalore Taluk, dated 
Saka 1450, Sarvadhari, Vaisakba ba. 2, Tuesday = A.D. 1528, 
May 6, Wednesday (and not Tuesday), which makes no reference 
to the reign of Krishnadevaraya, records an interesting pact 
between two local chieftains, Tuluvarasa-Ghauta of Puttige and 
Vira Narasirhha-Bahga of Bahgavadi. The agreement, which 
was brought about by Krishnananda-Odeya and his disciple 
Vedananda-Odeya and signed in the presence of Tirumalarasa- 
Kinnika-heggade, was to the effect that the Bahga chief should 
not impede the movements of the Chauta and his followers from 
the east to the west and sfre versa', that the latter should not, 
thenceforward, stage any battles at Ammembala; that the 
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Ghauta should not impede the movements of the Bahga and his 
followers from the south to the north and vice versa; that neither 
of the parties to the agreement should secure soldiers and horses 
from the ruler of Keravase (i.e. the Kalasa-Karkala ruler) and 
invade the other’s territory and that neither should capture the 
belonging to the other camp. 

Of the names occurring in the inscription, Tuluvarasa, the 
Ghauta chief of Puttige, was, probably, the direct successor 
of Tirumalarasa-Ghauta whose known dates, as pointed out 
above, fall in A.D. 1508 and 1512. Among the predecessors of 
the Banga chief Vira Narasimha, the latest name is that of 
Kamirayarasa who, according to the Indabettu inscription dis- 
cussed above, was ruling in A.D. 1473. Tirumalarasa, the 
Kinnika-heggade chief, in whose presence the agreement was 
written, is also mentioned in the Simanturu and Kap inscriptions 
of A.D. 1512. The Keravase (i.e. Kalasa-Karkala) ruler, referred 
to in the inscription, is Immadi Bhairarasa (Bhairava IV of the 
genealogical table given earlier in this chapter), whose known 
dates range from A.D. 1 5 1 6 to 1 530. 

The agreement recorded in the Sujeru inscription, however, 
appears to have been broken immediately by the Bahga chieftain. 
For, within a week after the date of this inscription, Tuluvarasa- 
Ghauta figures in an agreement, between himself and Tirumala- 
rasa Kinnika-heggade and two other local chieftains, the contents 
of which go inimical, among others, to the Bahga chief. This 
latter agreement is of importance to the history of South Kanara 
as it involves, in one way or the other, almost all the local ruling 
families of the Mahgaluru region. The agreement which, 
therefore, needs to be studied in some detail, is found written on 
two copper plate sets, both of them found in Karkala. 

These two charters are both dated Saka 1450, 
Sarvadhari, Vrishabha 14, Monday=A.D. 1528, May 10, 
Sunday (and not Monday) and are in the form of letters of 
exchange, recording the same agreement, one charter signed 
and given by Tuluvarasa-Ghauta and Tirumalarasa-Nalina to 
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Tirumalarasa-Kinnika-heggade and Kinnikaniniita-Nalina and 
the other vice versa. No reference is made to Vijayanagara 
authority and the agreement is stated to have been brought 
about by the good offices of Krishnananda-Odeya, who is referred 
to in the Sujeru inscription as well. 

They record that if the Chauta and his ally Tirumalarasa- 
Nalina were to be attacked from the south and north by the 
Bahga, Bhairarasa of Karkala and the Kunda-heggade, then 
the Kinnika-heggade chief and his ally Kinnika-nimita-Nalina 
will assist the defenders with their armies; that if Bhairarasa sues 
for peace, neither of the two parties to the agreement shall consent 
for peace without the participation of the other; that if Nandarasa, 
the chief of Paduva-Bidire, fails to act according to the treaty 
he had signed with the Chauta and his ally, Kinnika-heggade 
and liis ally will assist the latter in forcing Nandarasa to act up 
to his words; that if, on the other hand, the Bahga, Karkala 
and Kunda-heggade chiefs invade the territories of Tirumal- 
arasa-Kinnika-heggade and his ally Kinnika-nimita-Nalina, the 
other parties to the agreement, Tuluvarasa- Chauta and Tiru- 
malarasa-Nalina, shall help the defenders with their armies; that 
there shall be no unilateral agreement for peace with Bhairarasa; 
that, if the Bahga chief should attack the Kinnika-heggade and 
his ally, the Chauta and his ally shall support the defenders with 
their three thousand warriors; that the mutual assistance, en- 
visaged by the treaty, should be kept up even if it meant the total 
destruction of the parties to the agreement. 

There is, then, a reference in the two records to a dispute 
between Tirumalarasa-Kinnika-heggade and Kinnika-nimita- 
Nalina on the one hand and Madda-heggade of Panamburu on 
the other as to who should rightfully claim the revenue income 
to be collected and paid by the Bahga and Ajila rulers from the 
villages of Yekkaru, Kutyatturu and Turatakallu. The record 
stipulates that the Chauta and his ally should assist the Kinnika- 
heggade and his ally in receiving the revenue income over the 
claims of Madda-heggade ; that if, in order to prevent his rival 
claimants from getting the amount, Madda-heggade should 
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resort to force, the Chauta and his ally should join the Kinnika- 
heggade and his ally in laying waste and burning to the ground 
the territories of Madda-heggade. The records end with the 
condition that, for all the battles to be fought within the meaning 
of the treaty recorded in those charters, the warriors should be 
armed at the expense of their respective masters. 

We thus find that the above treaty concerns, in one way or 
the other, the following ruling families of the Mahgaluru region: 
Kalasa-Karkala (or Keravase); Chauta of Puttige; Banga of 
Bahgavadi; Kinnika-heggade; Kunda-heggade; Madda-heggade 
of Panamburu; Ajila; the Na|inas and Paduva-Bidire. The 
fact that these rulers shifted their allegiance and friendship from 
one to the other without the least reference to imperial authority 
shows the degree of independence which they enjoyed even 
during the reign of Krishnadevaraya. 

Of these local rulers, the Sujeru inscription mentions the 
Kalasa-Karkala ruler as the chief of Keravase, without giving 
his name, Tuluvarasa, the Chauta chief of Puttige, Vira Nara- 
simha, the Banga cliief and Tirumalarasa, the Kinnika-heggade 
chief. 

Of the others, the copper-plate charters refer to the Kunda- 
heggade, Madda-heggade and Ajila families without giving the 
names of the then ruling members of these houses. According 
to the Simanturu and Puttige inscriptions, Devaradi was ruling 
over the Kunda-heggade principality in A.D. 1512. According 
the Yelluru and Kap inscriptions of A.D. 1499, Tirumalarasa 
was the then Madda-heggade chief. It is not known if these 
two chiefs had continued to rule when the two Karkala copper 
plate charters were issued in A.D. 1528, or had made way for 
their successors. We learn from these copper plates, for the 
first time, that the Madda-heggade possessions were situated 
around Panamburu, near Mangalore. 

The name of the Ajila chief is not given in either of the Copper 
plates. The Ajilas are referred to in the Mangalore inscription^os 
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of Devaraya I, belonging to A.D. 1418, as assisting Timmanna- 
Odeya, the governor of Mangaluru-rajya, in administrative 
matters. 

Two chiefs bearing the family name of Nalina are men- 
tioned in the copper plate records: Tirumalarasa-Nalina as the 
ally of Tuluvarasa-Ghauta and Kinnika-nimita-Nalina as the 
ally of Tirumalarasa-Kinnika-heggade. They were, probably, 
members of two branches of the same family called Nalina which 
is mentioned in these records for the first time. 

The principality of Paduva-Bidire and its ruler Nandarasa 
also appear for the first time in these charters. Paduva-Bidire 
is the same as modern Padubidri, a village roughly half way 
between Mangalore and Udipi on the coastal road. 

Krishnadevaraya’s inscription^o’ from Nilavara, Udipi 
Taluk, dated Saka 1450 (expired), 1451 (current), Sarvadhari, 
Jyeshtha su. 10, probably = A.D. 1528, May 28, Thursday, records 
a grant of 7-1/2 kdti-gadydna (gold coins) to the goddess Durgadevi 
of Niruvara (i.e. Nilavara, the find-spot of the inscription) by 
Vijayanna-Odeya, the governor of Barakuru-rajya, for having 
caused distress to the village. The inscription is a ddna~patti 
given to the goddess and hence the grant may be termed an act 
of expiation performed by the governor. The nature of the 
distress suffered by the village is not given in the inscription. 

Krishnadevaraya’s historic reign came to an end in A.D. 
1529 when he died perhaps not long after the 23rd of April of 
that year to which date his inscription in front of the statue of 
Ugra-Narasimha at Hampi belongs. The end of this great 
monarch, undoubtedly one of the greatest to have ever ruled in 
South India, was the beginning of the empire’s decline. The 
glories of his reign appear to the students of history all the greater, 
and rightly so, because of the fall and shattering of the vast empire 
into irretrievable bits within four decades of his death for want 
of a leader of his calibre, energy and enterprise. 

Krishnadevaraya’s death was followed by a brief dispute 
over succession between the supporters of the late emperor’s 
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infant son Tirumala and those of his half-brother Achyutaraya. 
Achyutaraya won the race and crowned himself emperor. He 
was on the throne for over a decade (A.D. 1530-42). During 
this period, chieftains ruling over various principalities within 
the empire and certain nobles at the court of Vijayanagara 
appropriated more and more powers for themselves at the ex- 
pense of the imperial throne. Ramaraya, the late emperor’s 
son-in-law and Salakaraju-Tirumala, the brother-in-law of 
Achyutaraya, rose to great power at the imperial court but they 
cared less for the empire’s safety and welfare than for self-aggran- 
disement and each for the other’s elimination. 

Subsequently, when Achyutaraya died in A.D. 1542, Sala- 
karaju-Tirumala raised Venkata, the young son of the former, 
to the throne with the ultimate ambition of usurping the throne 
for himself. In spite of the opposition of Ramaraya and the 
nobles at the court, Tirumala had the young emperor and all 
the members of the royal family liquidated and had himself 
proclaimed emperor. Ramaraya and his supporters now took 
up the cudgels, proclaimed Sadasivaraya, son of Rahga who was 
also a brother of Krishnadevaraya, as emperor and prepared to 
challenge the tyrant Salakaraju-Tirumala. Within a few months, 
Ramaraya defeated and killed the usurper and placed Sadasiva- 
raya on the throne at Vijayanagara. 

The death of Achyutaraya, the accession and eventual 
assassination of his young son Venkata, the tyrannical and out- 
rageous rule, for a few months, of the regicide Salakaraju Tiru- 
mala, his defeat and death at the hands of Ramaraya and Sada- 
sivaraya’s elevation to the throne had all transpired in the year 
A.D. 1542. Sada^iva lived until A.D. 1576; he was officially 
styled emperor but had no powers to wield. Until A.D. 1 565, 
Ramaraya ruled the vast empire in his name; after A.D. 1565, 
Ramaraya ’s brother Tirumala and his son Srirahga ruled in his 
name over an empire which had, in many respects, ceased to be. 

The present work will be concluded with the battle of 
Rakkasa-Taiigadi (Talikota) fought between the forces of Rama- 
raya of Vijayanagara and the combined armies of the Sultans 
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of Bijapur, Golconda, Ahmadnagar, Bidar and Berar. With 
the least expected yet complete rout of the Hindu forces in this 
battle, the empire of Vijayanagara, conceived by Vidyaranya, 
set up by Harihara and Bukka and nourished by a line of zealous 
sovereigns, among them Krishnadevaraya being the last and 
most successful, perished in agony. The empire which survived 
this disastrous defeat was not an extension of the Vijayanagara 
that fell in Rakkasa-Tangadi but was merely the creation of the 
then prevailing political circumstances. What effects the des- 
truction of Vijayanagara had upon the then prevailing condi- 
tions in South Kanara will be narrated briefly in the last chapter 
of this work. The political history of that region for the reigns 
of Achyutaraya and Sadasiva is given hereunder. 

The names and dates of the governors who administered 
the Barakuru-rajya during these two reigns are as follows : 


Bdrakuru-rdjya 


Governor's naryie 


Earliest known date Latest known date 


Konda-Odeya or 
Kondappa-Odeya 

Pandarideva-Odeya 

Achchappa-Odeya 

Y ekadhalakliana- 
Odeya 


July 2, 

A. D. 1533308 

February 9, 
A. D. 1537310 

August 11, 

A. D. 1542312 

April 7, 

A. D. 1551314 


February 26, 
A. D. 1536309 

June-July, 

A. D. 1542311 

November 7, 
A. D. 1546313 
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Kaiey a-Y ellappa- 
Odeya 


October 27, 
A. D. 1554315 

January 28, 
A. D. 1560316 


October 28, 
A. D. 1562317 


As for the Mahga}uru-rajya, it has been pointed out above 
that since A.D. 1515, even while Krishnadevar%-a was on the 
throne, the practice of appointing governors for that region had 
been discontinued. The Mahgaluru region, however, con- 
tinued to form part of the Vijayanagara empire even during 
the reigns of Achyutaraya and Sadasiva. 

Kondappa-Odeya and Pandarideva-Odeya were appointed 
to the post by Suhkana-nayaka. An inscrip tion^ >8 from Uppuru, 
Udipi Taluk, dated Saka 1477 (expired), 1478 (current) (wrong 
for Saka 1457-58), Manmatha, Phalguna ki. 5, probably = A.D. 
1536, February 26, Saturday, states that Suhkana-nayaka, after 
receiving the Barakuru and Mahgaluru rdjyas from Achyutaraya, 
appointed Kondappa-Odeya as governor for the former rdjya. 
It has been suggested elsewhere^'^ that Suhkana-nayaka may 
have been of the Keladi family and that he may have been the 
father of Keladi Sadasiva-nayaka. This suggestion rests upon 
the conjecture that since Keladi Sadasiva-nayaka’s sons bore the 
names of Dodda and Chikka Sahkanna, their grand father (i.e. 
Sadasiva-nayaka’s father) may have had the name of Sahkanna. 
While this will, no doubt, be in keeping with the well-known 
system of giving a person’s name to his grandson, it has to be 
admitted that the only name by which Sadasiva-nayaka’s father 
is known is Ghauda. There is, therefore, no conclusive evidence 
to show that the Keladi house had secured sway over the Tulu 
country even during the time of Ghauda, the father of Sadasiva- 
navaka. 
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The Uppuru inscription records that the governor Kondappa- 
Odeya marched his forces into Uppuru-grama to support some 
imperial cause {Uppura-gramada mile rdjakdryava mdduvdga) and 
that, at that time, excesses were committed against the lives of 
men and the chastity of women. As an act of compensation, 
Kondappa-Odeya made a grant of incomes from taxes to one 
Siva-Kekude. The excesses committed appear to have cost 
Kondappa-Odeya his governorship. For, an inscription^^o from 
Kotesvara, Goondapur Taluk, dated Saka 1458, Durmukhi, 
Magha ba. 14, Thursday =A.D. 1537, February 8, F.D.T. • 19, 
records a grant of land and gold by Kondappa-Odeya while 
Pandarideva-Odeya was serving as governor of the Barakuru- 
rajya under the orders of Suhkana-nayaka. Though Achyuta- 
raya is known to have been on the throne till A.D. 1542, the 
above record from Kotesvara contains the latest date known for 
his reign from South Kanara. His young son Venkata, who 
succeeded him, but who was cruelly put to death by his own 
maternal uncle Salakaraju-Tirumala within a few months, has 
left behind two inscriptions of his reign in South Kanara. The 
earlier32i of these, from Handadi, Udipi Taluk, is dated §aka 
1465, Subhakrit, BhMrapada su. 1, Friday, solar eclipse = A.D. 
1542, August 12, Saturday (the solar eclipse having occurred on 
the previous day which was Sravana ba. 15, Friday). The other 
inscription, 322 also from Handadi, is dated Saka 1465, Subhakrit, 
Asvija su. 12, Wednesday = A.D. 1542, September 20. Both the 
records refer to Achchappa-Odeya as the governor of Barakuru- 
rajya and to one Sahku-heggade as the builder of the temple of 
the god Gopinatha. No record belonging to the brief but bitter 
reign of Salakaraju Tirumala has been found in South Kanara. 
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The earliest inscription^^s from South Kanara for the reign 
of Sadasivaraya, who was placed on the throne in A.D. 1542 
itself, is from Basaruru, Coondapur Taluk, and bears the date 
Saka 1468, Parabhava, Karttika su. 1, probably = A.D. 1546, 
October 25, Monday. An inscription^^^ from Kotesvara in 
the same Taluk, bearing two dates, namely Saka 1469, Parabhava, 
Karttika su. 15, probably = A.D. 1546, November 7, Sunday, 
and Virodhikrit, Vaisakha su. 5, probably=A.D. 1551, April 11, 
Saturday, states that, on the former date, Achchappa-Odeya 
was governing the Barakuru-rajya under orders from Venkatadri- 
raja-Maharaya-arasu, on whom the rajya had been conferred by 
Sadasivaraya and that, on the latter date, Yekadhalakhana-Odeya 
was administering the same province under orders from Ramaraja 
and Venkatadriraja. Ramaraja was the son-in-law of Krishna- 
devaraya and Vehkatadri was his younger brother. Yekadhala- 
khana is the only Muslim officer known from records to have 
held the post of governor of the Barakuru-rajya. 

The contents of the record pertaining to the second date 
(A.D. 1551) are of some significance. It is stated that the whole 
of Tulu-rajya collected at Kotesvara to celebrate the festival named 
therein as Tudiya-habba. For reasons not stated in the record, a 
great disturbance arose and the pilgrims were involved in armed 
fights among themselves. The dead bodies of the Brdhmanas 
and Sudras and even of cows lay scattered within the precincts 
of the Kotesvara temple. Having been thus defiled, the temple 
was closed and all worship and services to the deity were sus- 
pended. As an act of expiation and in order that merit may 
accrue to Ramaraja and Vehkatadri, Yekadhalakhana made 
certain grants thus enabhng the temple to return to its former 
sanctity and grandeur. It is stated in the record that the trage- 
dies at the Tudiya-habba hdi,d occurred six months before the date 
of the record i.e. Vaisakha su. 5. Tudi stands for an ornamented 
lamp and the sixth month before Vaisakha was Karttika. Thus, 
Tudiya-habba, in all probability, refers to the festival of lights. 

324 No. 621. 
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An inscrip tion325 of Sadasiva from Basaruru, Coondapur 
Taluk, is of much importance for the history of South Kanara. 
It is dated Saka 1476, Ananda, Karttika su. 1, probably = A. D. 
1554, October 27, Saturday. It records that, under orders from 
Sada.Svaraya, Sadasiva-nayaka made himself master of the Tulu- 
rajya and appointed Mallappa-Odeya as the governor of 
Barakuru-rajya. Sadasiva-nayaka was a member of the Keladi 
royal house which continued its. hold over the Tulu country even 
after the fall of Vijayanagara in A.D. 1565. 

King Basavaraja of the Keladi dynasty states^^s in, his 
Sivatattvaratndkara that Ramaraja offered as a prize to Sadasiva- 
nayaka, for his acts of bravery and loyalty, the provinces of Gutti, 
Barakuru and Alahgaluru. A little later on in the same work, 
Basavaraja says^^? that Sadasiva-nayaka was asked to subdue 
the scheming chieftains of Kerala and Tuluva and that the order 
was not only carried out but that Sadasiva-nayaka took the de- 
feated chieftains as prisoners to the imperial capital. This 
invasion of the Tulu country by the Keladi chieftain finds no 
mention in the epigraphical records of the region. It may be 
that after the passing away of Krishnadevaraya, the Tuluva 
chieftains had become once again recalcitrant and that Sadasiva- 
nayaka, on whom the region had been bestow'ed, took the necessary 
military steps to ensure his actual authority over the territory. 
An inscription328 from Sahkaranarayana, Coondapur Taluk, 
belonging to May, A.D. 1562, refers to the territorial gifts received 
by Sadasiva-nayaka from Ramaraja, including the Barakuru 
and Mahgaluru rdjyas, as amam-mdgani i.e. perpetual fiefs. This 
inscription records the construction of a matha for Virupakshadeva 
by the Kejadi chief in order that his deceased parents, Chaudapa 
and Tirumamma may attain Kaildsa-padavi. 

A copper-plate inscription^^s from Karkala, dated Saka 


Ibid., Iso. 655. 

3-6 Sivatattvarahidkara, Kalldla 5, Tarahga 5, verse 20. 
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1479, Nala, Karttika su. 1, Sunday = A. D. 1556, October 4, refers 
itself to the reign of Sadasivaraya and Ramaraja from Vijaya- 
nagara and to the sway of Keladi Sadasiva-nayaka over the 
Barakuru and Mahgaluru rdjyas. It records the grant of lands 
to his preceptor Munichandradeva by Tirumalarasa-Madda- 
heggade and his ally Ganapana-samanta-Nalina. The record 
gives a description of the town of Kapu which was included in 
the Madda-heggade principality. We have seen above that, 
according to the Yelluru and Kap inscriptions of A.D. 1449, the 
name of the then Madda-heggade chief was Tirumalarasa. The 
name of the chieftains of this family who succeeded him and 
preceded his namesake of the Karkala copper plate inscription 
under study, are not found given in the available records of the 
region. 

It has been shown above that Panamburu, a coastal village 
to the north of Mangalore, was included in the Madda- 
heggade principality. Kapu, which, according to the copper- 
plate inscription in question, fell within the same principality, 
is a village lying on the coast, roughly 20 miles to the north of 
Panamburu. It may be concluded from this that the Madda- 
heggade principality was a linear tract lying along the west coast. 

The two copper-plate charters from Karkala, belonging 
to A.D. 1528 and discussed above in some detail, mention Tiru- 
malarasa-Nalina and Kinnika-nimita-Nalina as two local chief- 
tains. It is not known if Ganapana-samanta-Nalina, figuring 
in the copper-plate inscription under study, was a successor to 
any of these two Nalinas or was a member of a third branch of 
the family. 

We have seen above that, even during the reign of Krishna- 
devaraya, records of the local rulers of the Mahgaluru region 
lacked references to Vijayanagara authority. The copper-plate 
inscription under study makes a departure in this regard by 
referring to the subordination of the Tulu-rajya to the authority 
of Sadasivaraya, Ramaraja and Keladi Sadasiva-nayaka. It is 
likely that after the death of Krishnadevaraya, when the empire 
witnessed another period of dynastic confusion, the local Tuluva 
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rulers regained their independence, which they had been enjoying 
under sufferance during Krishnadevaraya’s reign. Sadasiva- 
nayaka, in all probability, subdued these chieftains and asserted 
his own supremacy over them, as is evidenced by the Karkala 
copper-plate record of A.D. 1556. 

Two stone inscriptions^^o from Bainduru, Coondapur 
Taluk, both of them dated Saka 1482 , Siddharthi, Vaisakha su. 
15 , probably=A.D. 1559 , April 21 , Friday, and belonging to the 
reign of Sadasivaraya, refer to the rule of Mahamandalesvara 
Chenna-Bhairadevi-Amma, the daughter {vara-kumdri) of Bhai- 
radevi-Amma, over her kingdom {samasta-rdjja) including 
Bayidiiru-rajya, from her capital at Sahgitapura (i.e. Haduvalli). 

In the last passage dealing with the history of the Haduvalli 
family, it was pointed out that by A.D. 1527 , Devarasa- 
Odeya had been succeeded by his nephew Gururaya-Odeya. 
In April, A.D. 1530 , Gururaya-Odeya invaded the possessions 
of the Nagire ruler Immadi Saluva Krishnadevarasa and carried 
his arms right upto the city of Nagire before his progress was 
effectively checked by the defenders. In the battle, fought 
near about Nagire, Gururaya-Odeya sustained defeat and was 
saved from complete rout only by the valour of his soldier Isvara- 
deva-nayaka whose death in the battle the inscription seeks to 
commemorate.33! Some time before A.D. 1542 , Gururaya- 
Odeya ended his reign and the Haduvalli-rajya came for the 
first time under the reign of a queen. This fact is brought to 
light by two inscriptions332 from Bhatkal, Bhatkal Taluk, North 
Kanara District, both dated Saka 1465 , Subhakrit, Karttika 
su. 15 , Monday = A.D. 1542 , October 23 . They belong to the 
reign of Achyutaraya and state that Mahamandalesvara Ghenn^- 
devi Amma, niece (sose) of Devarasa-Odeya, was ruling over 
Haduvalli, Bhatakala and other rdjyas from her headquarters at 
Sahgitapura. They then record that the Portuguese captain 
of Goa {parahgada Kapita) laid siege to Bhatakala, burnt the city 

330 ARSIE., 1929-30, Nos. 540 and 542. 
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and marched on the palace when Ehkappa-nayaka, attached to 
the service of Gururaya-Odeya, stopped the enemies at the gates 
and fell fighting. The statement that Ghennadevi-Arama was 
the then Hacluvalli ruler and the reference to the deceased hero 
as in the service of Gururaya-Odeya show that the latter had 
ceased to be ruler not long before the date of the Bhatkal ins- 
criptions. This is further proved by the fact that foreign travel- 
lers noted the reign of a king over the region in A.D. 1540 while, 
according to the same source, the throne had passed over to a 
queen in A.D. 1543.33^ 

Chennadevi-Amma of the Bhatkala inscriptions is to be 
identified with Chenna-Bhairadevi-Amma of the two Bainduru 
inscriptions of A.D. 1559. While these two records refer to 
her as the daughter of Bhairadevi-Amma, the two Bhatkala 
inscriptions state that she was the niece of Devarasa-Odeya. 
Devarasa-Odeya was the brother and predecessor of Gururaya- 
Odeya and Bhairadevi must have been the sister not only of 
Devarasa-Odeya, but also of his predecessor Indagarasa-Odeya 
and successor Gururaya-Odeya, who were all of them nephews 
of Sahgiraya-Odeya. The specific reference in the records to 
Chenna-Bhairadevi-Amma as the niece {sose) only of Devarasa- 
Odeya may be because of the fact that while Devarasa-Odeya 
and Bhairadevi were born of one mother, Indagarasa and 
Gururaya may have been born of another sister (or other sisters) 
of Sahgiraya-Odeya. The name of the mother of Devarasa- 
Odeya and Bhairadevi-Amma was Viradevi, who is described 
in an inscription»4 of A.D. 1545 and 1551 as Chenna-Bhaira- 
devi Amma’s grandmother. 

The latest knowm date for the rule of Chenna-Bhairadevi- 
Amma is furnished by the two Bainduru inscriptions disemsed 
above viz., Friday, April 21, A.D. 1559. She reigned well and 
perhaps long enough to have witnessed the fall of Vijayanagara 
in A.D. 1 565, An inscription^^s from Bhatkal describes her 

The Jsfayakas of Ikkm, p. 55 and notes. 

Karndiak hiscriptioiu^ Vol. Ill, part I, No, 15. 

335 Ibid,, No. 14. 
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as having earned the goodwill of the emperor Sadasiva. Her 
inscription335 of A.D. 1556 from Bhatkal describes Chenna- 
Bhairava-Mahadevi as the daughter of Bhairadevi and as the 
niece {sose) of Krishnadeva-nripati. From this it may be con- 
cluded that Devarasa-Odeya also had the name of Krishna- 
devarasa. This record eulogises Chenna-Bhairadevi-Amma 
as a great devotee of the Jina and as having earned the praise 
of the learned and the poets. Jettinayaka, whose munificence 
and diplomacy were well-known and Virana-nayaka, who was 
as generous as he was brave, were, according to this record, her 
minister [pradhma) anA gentval [send-pati) respectively. 

Chenna-Bhairadevi-Amma is the last ruler of the Haduvalli- 
rajya whose inscriptions have come down to us. According to 
foreign travellers, the Haduvalli principality was subject to 
the reign of a queen in x^.D. 1567 and even in A.D. 1569 and 
was finally annexed into the Keladi kingdom by Venkatappa- 
nayaka 1 (A.D. 1586-1629). Buchanan tells^^s us that ever- 
since the spread of the Keladi power over this region, the Saiva 
faith of the Keladi rulers and the Jaina faith of the local rulers 
of the Tulu country clashed and that Haduvalli was finally 
destroyed by the rulers of Keladi. 

The lineage of the ruling house of Haduvalli is given below 
in the form of a genealogical tree: 


Madarasa-Ocleya Bhairadevi 

(married to Haivarasa of Nagire) 


Saiigiraya- 
Odeya (A. D 
1408, 143 1)(. 


Ibid., No. 17. 

337 Yfie Xdyakas of Ikkeri, p. 55.. ; 

Buchaiiarr's Southern India, Vol. Ill, p. 109. 


Daughter 


Indagarasa- 

Odeya 


Viradevi-Amma 


^■Daughter-. 

1 : 

Guriiraya-Odeya 
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Devarasa-Odeya Bhairadevi-Amma 

or Krishnadevarasa-Odeya 

Vira-ChemiMevi“ Ainma or 
Chenna-Bhairadevi-Amma 

A much damaged inscription^^ from Badaga-Kajakar, 
Mangalore Taluk, records an order issued by Ke}adi Sadasiva- 
nayaka to the Banga chief, whose name is not given in the record, 
in the cyclic year Dundubhi, Ghaitra ba. 5, Wednesday = A. D. 
1562, March 25. We have seen above that, according to the 
Sujeru inscription of A.D. 1528, the then Banga chieftain was 
Vira-Narasirhha-Banga. The name of the Banga chieftain 
at the time of the fall of Vijayanagara in A.D. 1565 was Laksh- 
mappa Bahga.3'*o Buchanan tells^-n us that the Banga princi- 
pality was put an end to by the Keladi rulers. The names and 
dates of the Banga chieftains as gleaned from available records 
are listed below; 


Pandyapparasa I 
(A. D. i4i0) 


Vithaiadevi (A.D. 14.17) 

Pandyapparasa-Banga 11 
(A. D. 1431, 1437) 

Basavannarasa Banga (A.D. 1 456) 


Kamiraya-arasa-Baiiga (A.D. 1461, 1469, 1474) 
Vira Narasimha-Banga (A. D. 1528) 

An inscription^^ from Arigudi, Puttur Taluk, dated 
Saka 1484, Dundubhi, Vaisakha su. 3, Monday = A.D. 1562, 
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April 6, when Sadasivaraya was the nominal emperor, states 
that alija Ramappayadeva-Maha-arasa was ruling over the 
empire from the bejewelled throne at Vijayanagara. We have 
shown above that Keladi Sadasiva-nW^'k^ claims in some of 
his inscriptions from South Kanara that the Barakuru 
and Mahgaluru rdjyas were conferred upon him by Ramaraya 
and his brother Venkatadri. These only illustrare the well 
known historical fact that aliya Ramaraya and his brother had 
become very powerful well before the fatal year of A.D. 1565. 

A few inscriptions bearing dates which fall within the reign 
periods of Achyutaraya and Sadasivaraya refer themselves to 
the rule of local rulers without, at the same time, referring to 
imperial authority. One such is an inscription3« from Venur, 
Karkala Taluk, dated Saka 1459, Hemalambi, Karttika su. 10, 
Sunday = A.D. 1537, October 14. It records the installation 
of the images of 24 Tirthankaras in the Santisvara-chaitya at 

Venuru by mandalika Somanatha Saluva Pandyadevarasa- 

Ajila, ruler of Aruva-rajya and son of Honnammadevi, and by 
his m'nister {pradhdni) Adyadevarasa. They also made certain 
grants of land which were entrusted to the care of Pandyappodeya. 

Though the Ajila family finds mention as early as in A.D. 
1418, to which year the Mangalore inscription of Devaraya I, 
discussed earlier, belongs, we do not find any other earlier member 
of this family mentioned by name in the available records from 
South Kanara. Pandyappodeya of this inscription is to be 
identified with the then Kalasa-Karkala ruler in whose territory 
Venuru was included. 

Three inscriptions from Paduva-Panamburu in the Manga- 
lore Taluk reveal that, during this period, that village and its 
surroundings w'ere under the rule of a family named Samanta. 
Two of these inscriptions, one^'w belonging to August, A.D. 1542 
and the other^^s to February, A.D. 1559, refer themselves to 
to the rule of Duggana-samanta, the nephew {aliya) of Kinnika- 
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samanta. The third inscription, 346 also belonging to August, A.D. 
1542, refers to the rule of Kinnika-samanta. It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that Kinnika-samanta was succeeded by his 
nephew Duggana-samanta in August, A.D. 1542. Duggana- 
samanta’s record of A.D. 1542 registers a gift of land made by 
the chieftain with the consent of his elder sister {akka) Chennam- 
madevi. This was necessitated obviously because of the aliya- 
santdm system followed by the Samanta family according to 
which Chennammadevi’s son (whose name we do not know) 
would eventually succeed Duggana-samanta. 

While narrating the history of the Kalasa-Karka|a family, 
it was stated above that Immadi Bhairavarasa (Bhairava V of 
the succession tree given above) succeeded his uncle Bhairava 
IV sometime after A.D. 1501. The latest known date for Bhai- 
rava V falls in A.D. 1530.347 We have seen above that his 
successor Pandyappodeya is referred to in the Venur inscription 
of A.D. 1537. The earliest direct reference to his reign is fur- 
nished by his inscription from Kalasa, bearing the date Saka 1464, 
Subhakrit, Jyeshtha su. 3, Thursday = A.D. 1542, May 17, 
Wednesday (and not Thursday). His inscription348 from, 
Hiriyahgadi, Karkala Taluk, gives us some information about 
this ruler. Dated Saka 1467, Krodhi, Magha su. 4, 
Sunday = A.D. 1544, January 16, Friday (and not Sunday), 
it gives his name as Pandya-prithvipati and Pandyappodeya. 
He is described as belonging to the Lunar race {Soma-kula) and 
to the family of Jinadatta. He was the son of Chandalamba, 
the sister {patta-bhagini) of Bhairavaraja (i.e. Bhairava V or 
Immadi Bhairarasa). The inscription records that Pandyappodeya 
had the Chaturmukha-basti built in the Pandya-nagari, which 
formed a part of the capital city of Karkala. 

In March, A.D. 1543 Pandyappodeya and the Chauta 
chieftain entered into a political agreement. The two copper 
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plate records^'fs from Karkala which register this agreement state 
that Pandyappodeya, son of Chandaladevi and ruler of Keravase, 
and Tirumalarasa-Chauta agreed, in the presence of Maramma- 
heggade of Yermal, to help each other, the former with his men 
and horses and the latter with his men alone, in case any of their 
territories should be invaded by a third ruler or by a dandandyaka ; 
that they will not enter into unilateral agreements with a third 
party; and that they will extradite any criminal who should 
commit the crime in one principality and escape to the other. 

We have pointed out above that Pandyappodeya is referred 
to as early as in October, A.D. 1537 in an inscription from Venur. 
His latest i'ecord,35o from Kalasa, is dated §aka 1478, Rakshasa, 
Asvija su. 13, Saturday = A.D. 1555, September 28, and names 
Pandyppodeya’s kingdom as Keravaseya-patta. He is also given 
the appellation Immadi. One Bhayirarasa-anna, son of Bom- 
marajarasa, is stated to be administering Kalasa-sime. It is 
not known if Pandyappodeya was still on the throne in A.D. 
1565 or w'hether he had been succeeded by his nephew. The 
next time we hear of a Kalasa-Karkala ruler is only in October, 
A.D. 1579 when, according to an inscription's! from Hiri- 
yangadi, Karkala Taluk, Bhairavarasa-Odeya was ruling over 
the Kalasa-Karkala kingdom. He may have been the nephew 
and direct successor of Pandyappodeya. According to two 
inscriptions, one from Hiriyangadi^sz and belonging to A.D. 1593 
and the other from Koppa,s53 Chikmagalur District and 
belonging to A.D. 1598, Pandyappodeya, nephew of Bhairarasa- 
Odeya was on the Kalasa-Karkala throne during the 
closing years of the 16th century. But the history of 
this family subsequent to A.D. 1565 is beyond the scope 
of this work. Suffice it to say that, according to Buchanan,s54 
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the Kalasa-Karkala family was overthrown by the Keladi rulers. 
It is, however, certain that the reduction of this power was not 
achieved by the Keladi house in one attempt. For, the Keladi- 
nripa-vij aja says^^^ that the Keladi ruler Dodda-Sahkanna- 
nayaka (A.D. 1566-71) defeated in battle the scheming ruler of 
Karakala, Bhairarasa-Odeya, and extracted tributes from him. 
Again, according to the same work,^?^ Vehkatappa-nayaka I 
(A.D. 1586-1629) defeated Bhairarasa-Odeya and annexed into 
his own kingdom the Kalasa-Karkala principality, including 
Koppa, Bellare, Karaka|a and Kalasa. Bhairarasa-Odeya being 
a common dynastic name for the rulers of this family, the proper 
names of the Kalasa-Karkala rulers defeated by Dodda-Sahkanna 
and Venkatappa-nayaka are not known from any source. In 
view of the known dates of Venkatappa-nayaka, we may conclude 
that his victim was Pandyappodeya of the Hiriyahgadi and 
Koppa inscriptions who is the last known Kalasa-Karkala ruler 
and whose known dates fail in A.D. 1593 and 1598. The power 
of the Bhairarasa-Odeyas did not end even with this defeat 
and they continued to contest the authority of the Keladi 
rulers even afterwards. 357 

The succession tree given earlier in this chapter stops wdth 
Ghikka Bhairava or Bhairava V. The rest of the genealogy is 
tabulated hereunder : 

Bommaladevi 


GMkka-Bhairava (i.e. Bhairava V; Chandalamba or Cliandaladevi 

A.D. 1516-30) 1 

Pandyappodeya (i.e. Pandva IV; 

. A. D. 1537-55) V ^ 

Bhairarasa-Odeya (i.e, Bhairava VI; 
A. D.,1579) , 

Pandyappodeya (i.e. Pandya V; 
A. 

JCeladi-firipa-vijaya^ lllMsvdsa, 89, 

Ibid.^ V dkma, 46. 
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Before closing this chapter, the further history of those ruling 
houses of South Kanara which have been dealt with above but 
whose inscriptions falling within the reign periods of Achyutaraya 
and Sadasivaraya have not been found in South Kanara, needs 
to be given. 

In the last passage dealing with the history of the Nagire 
ruling family, it was stated that Devaraya-Odeya, whose 
latest known date fell in A.D. 1494, was succeeded by his nephew 
Bhairarasa-Odeya, whose earliest known date fell in A.D. 1512. 
Bhairarasa in his turn was succeeded by Immadi Devaraya- 
Odeya who, after the brief period of independence enjoyed by 
his predecessors, had to acknowledge the suzerainty of Krishna- 
devaraya. Immadi Devaraya-Odeya was on the throne as early 
as in A.D. 1516 in which year he is stated, in an inscription^ss 
from Bastimakki, Bhatkal Taluk, to be ruling over the Nagire, 
Haive, Tulu and Kohkana rdjyas. Reference has already been 
made to Immadi Devaraya-Odeya’s invasion of Portuguese Goa 
in A.D. 1522. We learn from an inscription's® from Kaikini, 
dated Saka 1452, Vikriti, Mesha, Vaisakha ba. 10, Friday = A.D. 
1530, April 22, that this ruler also had the name of Immadi- 
Saluva-Krishna-Devarasa-Odeya. The battle which this Nagire 
chief fought against the invading forces of the then Haduvalli 
chief Gururaya-Odeya has already been discussed. 

Immadi Krishna-Devarasa-Odeya appears to have been a 
half-brother of his predecessor Bhairarasa and, therefore, a 
younger nephew of Devaraya-Odeya. For, another inscriptionseo 
from Bastimakki, belonging to May, A.D. 1538, states that 
he was the son of Padmarhbika, the sistef of Devaraya-Odeya 
and Sahgiraya-Odeya who are stated therein to be the descen- 
dants of Mavarasa. It will be seen from the genealogical tree 
of this family given earlier in this chapter that Mavarasa, also 
known as Manga, was one of the early members of this family. 
Devaraya-Odeya, one of the brothers of Padmambika, is to be 
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identified with his namesake, the predecessor of Bhairarasa. The 
other brother, Sahgiraya-Odeya did not rule. The name of Bhai- 
rarasa is omitted in the Bastimakki inscription probably because 
he was the son of a sister of Devaraya-Odeya other than Padmam- 
bika. The latest known inscription's! of Krishna-Devarasa-Odeya, 
found in Mavalli, Bhatkal Taluk and belonging to May, A.D. 
1547, states that he was ruling over the Nagire, Haive, Tulu and 
Konkana rajyas from his capital at Geresoppa in the Tulu country. 

Epigraphical evidence on the history of this family stops 
with the Mavalli inscription of A.D. 1547, referred to just now. 
It is reasonable to presume that, like the other Jaina ruling 
houses of the region, the Nagire family too was reduced to a 
position of unimportance by the Keladi rulers. Keladi Vehka- 
tappa-nayaka is actually credited with the conquest and annexa- 
tion of Geresoppa, the capital of the Nagire principality, ^ss 
The succession tree given earlier in this chapter for this family 
stopped with Bhairava (I), Chikka Bhairava (II) and Tuvardja 
Ambiraya. The rest of the tree is given below : 


Lakshmimati 

(married to Tayapparasa of Tiluvalli) 


Bhairava 

i 

Chikka- 

1 

Tipparasa 

1 _ 1 

Tumrdja Kesava- Siriyam- 

(I) 

Bhairava (II) 

(s.a. 

Ambiraya devi arasi 



Malliraya; 




A. D. 1471) 



( 

Devarasa-Odeya 

1 1 

Sahgiraya- A niece 

1 

Padmaiiibika 

(A. D. 1481, 1494) 

Odeya | 

1 


Bhairarasa 

Immadi-Saiiiva 


(Bhairava III ; 

Devarasa-Odeya 

361 Ibid., No. 16. 

A. D. 1512) 

or .'Krishna-Devarasa- 
Odeya (A. D.' 1516» 
1547). 

^^‘^Keiadi-nripa-vijajayYdhdsa^p.lS. 
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The Ghauta rulers of the region around Puttige make 
their appearance in inscriptions for the first time, as shown 
above, in A.D. 1390. Tuluvarasa-Chauta’s successor Tiru- 
malarasa-Chauta figures in the Karkala copper plates of A D. 
1543 which register his compact with his Kalasa- Karkala con- 
temporary Pandyappodeya. The names of the Ghauta chieftains 
as also their dates known from available inscriptions are given 
below: 

Vikra-Chauta (A. D. 1390) 

Santheya-Ghauta (A. D. 1431) 

Jogi-Odeya-Ghauta (A. D. 1434) 
Allappaiekhara-Ghauta (A. D. 1465) 
Tirumalaraya-Ghauta (A. D. 1508, 1512) 
Tuluvarasa-Ghauta (A. D. 1528) 
Tirumalarasa-Chauta (A. D. 1543) 
Ghikkarajarasa-Ghauta (A. D. 1578) 

The last named of these rulers, Ghikkrajarasa-Ghauta, finds 
mention in two records, belonging to November, A.D. 1578, 
from Bettakeri, Karkala Taluk. Buchanan records3« that at a 
time of dissension between the Kalasa-Karkala and Ghauta 
chieftains the Keladi ruler entered the frey and annexed their 
territories in the name of the defunct Vijayanagara empire. 
This implies that the compact signed by these two ruling families 
in A.D. 1543 was no longer in effect. The Keladi-nripa-vijaya, 
however, merely mentions^s* the Ghautas as one among the 
many local ruling houses of the Mahgaluru region defeated by 
Vehkatappa-nayaka. 


-"563 Buchanan^ s Southern [ndia, VoL III. 
-^64 dk)dsa^ 54 and 55. 
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Among the other minor famiUes of Tuluva which have made 
their appearance earlier in this work and which w^ere defeated 
by Keladi Venkatappa-nayaka, was he Tolaha family of Surala 
which finds mentions as early as in A.D. 1129 in the Barakuru 
inscriptions of Kavi Alupendra but whose records make frequent 
appearance only after A.D. 1565. For the period before A.D. 
1565, inscriptions of the other minor families of South Kanara, 
like those of the Ajilas, Nalinas, Samantas, and the heggades 
are few and far between. 

The actual history of South Kanara as a part of the Vijaya- 
nagara empire came to an end in A.D. 1565 with the disastrous 
battle of Rakkasa-Tahgadi. In subsequent years, the erstwhile 
Alupa kingdom became a part of the Keladi kingdom and 
the allegiance of the Keladi rulers to the loosely-knit empire, 
which sprang from out of the ruins of the battle of Rakkasa- 
Tahgadi, was only nominal. The history of the Ke}adi dynasty- 
after Rakkasa-Tahgadi fails outside the scope of this work. 

It may, however, be pointed out, in conclusion, that the 
inscriptions of the post- 1565 period from South Kanara do not 
contain much information for the political history of the region. 
Most of them are in the nature of records registering grants by 
private individuals and a few refer themselves to the reigns of 
local rulers. Even the few available Vijayanagara records of 
the period do not help us in knowing the extent of the weakened 
empire’s power over the Tu}u country. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


ADMINISTRATION* 

The early inscriptions of South Kanara do not contain 
much information regarding the administrative set up of the 
region under the early Alupas. Naturally enough and as every- 
where else, the king was at the top of the administrative hierarchy 
and wielded supreme powers within his kingdom. The absolute 
independence which the early Alupas enjoyed in their sway 
over the South Kanara region is clearly borne out by the fact 
that while inscriptions outside South Kanara mention 
them as the feudatories of one or another imperial ruler, not 
one of their inscriptions found within the Tulu country ever 
ascribes to them a subordinate title or epithet, let alone refer 
to a suzerain powder over them. As a matter of fact, as has been 
pointed out in the earlier chapters, none of the Alupa inscriptions 
found in South Kanara, throughout that dynasty’s long rule over 
that territory, from at least the middle of the seventh to the end 
of the fourteenth century, betrays a status of subordination for 
the Alupas. The importance and sanctity attached by the early 
Alupas to the formalities of coronation are revealed by the Udiya- 
vara inscription^ of Prithvisagara which states that he had 
himself formally crowned {pattam-gattisi) before fighting to capture 
the throne at Udayapui'a. 

The inscriptions of the Alupas do not, even oirce, 
mention the name of the kingdom as Aluva-kheda though 
the region is referred to as Aluka and Aluvakheida-GOOO 


'Accounts of administrative, social, economic and religious conditions, 
given in this work, are restricted to the material contained in the local ins- 
criptions and are to be taken as supplements to the well-known writings of 
earlier scholars like Saletore, who have devoted sufficient space to such matters. 

2 Ep. ItuL, Vol. IX, pp. 19-20, No. IV and plate. 
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in certain records from adjacent territories. We have shown 
above that the Barakuru inscriptions’ of Bahkideva I (A. D. 
1020-50) give the name of the kingdom as Tulu-vishaya. 

During the period of the early Alupas, their kingdom was 
primarily divided into divisions called nadu. Each nddu was 
placed in charge of an officer whose functions were expressed 
in the phrase nattu-mudime which is best translated into English 
as ‘headmanship over the nddu’ A The Vaddarse inscription’ of 
Aluvarasa I (c. A.D. 650-680) refers to the nattu-mudime of Gun- 
dannarasa. Further down in the same record is mentioned 
Paduvaliya-nadu which was, probably, the same as the nddu 
under Gundannarasa’s headmanship. It may be mentioned, 
in passing, that the name Paduvaliya-nadu reminds us of Hadu- 
valli-rajya, comprising parts of the North and South Kanara 
Districts, which came under the sway of a minor family of Jaina 
chieftains during Vijayanagara times. However, Paduvaliya- 
nadu was the region around Vaddarse in the Udipi Taluk while 
HaduvaUi-rajya was much to its north and comprised portions 
of the Coondapur Taluk and North Kanara District. 

The Kigga inscription’ of Aluvarasa I refers to Kunda- 
varmarasa’s nattu-mudime, the nddu in this case obviously standing 
for the region around Kigga, the findspot of the inscription. The 
Udiyavara inscriptions of Prithvisagara’ (c. A.D. 810-40) and 
Maramma* (c. A.D. 840-70) speak of similar offices held, during 
their reigns, by Boygavarma and Arabella respectively. The 
nddu of these records was apparently represented by the region 
around Udiyavara itself. 

The Vaddarse inscription leads us to the belief that the tiddu 
was further split into smaller divisions. The inscription, after 
referring to Gundannarasa’s nattu-mudime, states that Sattigari 


3 SIL, Vol. VII, Nos. 327 and 328. 

* Ep. hid., Vol. IX, p. 21, footnote 3. 

’ ARSIE., 1931-32, No. 296. 

6 Ep. Cam., Vol. VI, Kp. 38. 

Ep. hid., Vol. IX, p. 21, No. VI and plate, 
s Ibid., p. 23, No. VIII and plate. 
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was holding the mudime of Banna or Banne. It may be gathered 
from this that Sattigari was an officer under Gundannarasa and 
that Banna or Banne was a subdivision of Paduvaliya-nadu. 

Surprisingly enough, the offices of nattu-mudime and. mudime 
cease to occur in inscriptions after the reign of Maramma. Ins- 
criptions assignable to this period are so scarce that it is difficult 
to explain away this development. It may, however, be suggested 
that, during this period, the office of nattu-mudime was replaced 
by the establishment of minor feudatoiy- principalities. This 
suggestion gains support from the Bantra inscription® of the 
time of Maramma which refers to Nripamallaraja, Vi}arittaliy- 
arasa and a ruler of the Katambha-varhsa. These appear to 
have been minor chieftains ruling over tiny principalities within 
the Alupa kingdom. Again, the Barakiiru inscriptions of Bahki- 
deva I claim for the ruler suzerainty over 120 mandalikas and 
mahdmandalikas. This may be safely interpreted to mean that 
a number of minor chieftains in South Kanara were serving 
as the subordinates of Bahkideva I. 

During the period of the early Alupas, populous townships 
were designated nagara or nakara, pure and pattana. The capital 
city itself is mentioned as Udeyapura-nagara or Udeyapura- 
nakara. Kolala-nakara, which is the same as Kolala-giri, was 
another town. The city of Mangalore is referred to as Mahgala- 
purz.-mahdnagara in the Velvikkudi copper-plate grant>o of 
Pandya Nedunjadaiyarj and as Mahgalapura in the Maruturu 
grant” of Vikramaditya I. Some of the early Alupa inscriptions 
refer to the padinentu-pattana. This name, when judged with 
reference to the context in which it occurs in one of the 
Udiyavara inscriptions of Maramma”, appears to refer to 
administrative bodies belonging to eighteen [padinentu] 
cities. The cities were placed under the administration of 


9 .4ie5'/£., 1930-31, No. 351. 

10 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 301 and plate. 

11 Andhra Pradesh Govt. Archaeological series ^ 6, p. 37 and plate. 

” See above, p. 85 and footnote 107. 
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officers who had the designation of ndjaka. One of the 
Udiyavara inscriptions of Prithvisagara'3 refers to Udaya- 
pura-nayga i.e. the ndyaka of Udayapura, the capital city of the 
Alupas. Another inscription'-* from the same place and belong- 
ing to the reign of Maramma refers to one Karasi-nayga ( = ndyaka) 
as the administrator of Kolala-nakara. 

Very little is revealed by available inscriptions of the early 
Alupas on how the rural areas of the kingdom were administered 
in their days. The Kigga inscription'^ of Chitravahana I mentions 
one Naganna as the adhikdri of Killa. The Bantra inscription 
refers to some of the witnesses to the agreement as perggadegalu. 
From the context in which they occur in the records, it 
may be concluded that adhikari and were designations 

of village officials. The Bantra inscription also provides 
interesting testimony to the role played by common men in 
the administrative field. While recording a compact of peace 
and friendship between local chieftains, it mentions the physician 
of Sadanur {Sddanurd marudagal), those who arrange for 
services like playing instrumental music in the temple {vdlagada- 
pdliyavaru), and a number of other individuals as witnesses. 

The administrative system of the early Alupas finds no 
elucidation in their inscriptions. Being a small territory, the 
king personally led his forces in times of war. The contents 
of all the hero-stone inscription of the early Alupa period 
imply that the battles ensued when the armies were led in 
person by the contending princes in order to gain entry into or 
retain hold over the capital city. The inscriptions make 
no reference whatever to the designation of the leaders of the 
armies other than the king. The common soldier was known 
merely as dlu or as bhata. The early Alupa rulers were wont 
to recognise and reward meritorious service rendered by their 
soldiers on battle fields. While a number of hero-stones 


'3 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 21, No. VI and plate. 
'-‘67/., Vol. VII, No. 283. 

15 Ep. Cam., Vol. VI, Kp. 37. 
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record the valiant death of those who fought and fell for one or 
the other rival prince, a few record the compensation awarded 
in memory of the deceased hero by his grateful master. 
Ranasagara’s Udiyavara inscription,'^ which mentions his 
battle against Maygesa, actually uses the word pariyam ( — Skt. 
parihdra, compensation) in describing the nature of such a grant. 

Though epigraphical information on their military admini- 
stration is scanty, the early Alupas must have had ample opportu- 
nities to develop the art of warfare to a high degree. The eulogy 
showered upon the military skills of Chitravahana I by the 
Shiggaon plates''^ of VijayMitya and the prolonged period of 
civil war in which the Alupas found themselves in the eighth 
and ninth centuries bear witness to this view. Chitravahana II 
could not have given moments of anxiety to the imperial 
Rashtrakuta forces at Perggunji, as averred by the Mavali 
inscription"* of Rashtrakuta Govinda III, before being defeated 
and beaten back, unless the Alupas had developed a high 
standard of military administration. 

References in early Alupa inscriptions to the military strate- 
gies adopted by the contending forces are few and far between. 
Nor do elephants, horses and chariots find frequent references. 
The lone instance in which the chariot is mentioned with refer- 
ence to the Tulu country is found in the Velvikkudi copper plate 
grant of Nedunjadaiyan which claims for the Pandya invader 
victory over the great charioteers {niahdrathar) at Mahga|apura. 
During the earlier but uncertain period of Tuluva history, great 
armies of charioteers from Tulu-nadu reduced, according to 
the poets of the Sangam age, the very heights of the Western 
Ghats on their way to subdue the recalcitrant chieftain of Mogur.o 


I6 6Y/., Vol. IX, part I, No. 392. 

o Ep. hid., Vol. XXXII, p. 322 and plate. The epithets sakala~luka-vidila- 
mahdprabhava and sva~karalala-vidhrila-nisita-nistriifisa-sarfighata-vitrasla-visirj^amSn- 
aneka-ripu-nripati-maita-matarhga sarhghata applied to Chitravahana I by this 
charter attest to his great skill as a wan'ior. 

IS Ep. Cam., Vol. VIII, Sb. 10. 

251 and 281. 
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So also an indication for the employment of steeds in battles is 
to be found in the description of a soldier, in the Udiyavara 
inscription of Ranasagara and Maygesa, as Hdli i.e., one who 
is an expert in mounting and riding (horses). Again the Mavali 
inscription of Rashtrakuta Govinda III refers to the great tussle 
that ensued in the battle of Perggunji between the imperial 
cavalry and the cavaliers of Alupa Chitravahana II. The 
army of foot-soldiers is named in one of the Udiyavara hero-stone 
inscriptions as padati. 

The strategy of arranging the armies for battles had reached 
much perfection under the early Alupas. The Mavali 
inscription refers to the right and left flanks of the Alupa forces. 
One of the Udiyavara hero-stones praises the deceased 
hero as an expert in breaking the Chakravyuha [sdhasad-ari-Chakra- 
vyuhaman-odevon) Among the arms used in warfare, the 
arrow {ambu), sword iydl, nistrima) and shield {palage) find 
mention in the early inscriptions. 

Citizens of various professions and pursuits organising them- 
selves into representative groups, a common feature in the Tulu 
country from the time of the medieval Alupas, had made a 
beginning even during the period of the early Alupas. The 
guild known as the padinentu-pattam has been referred to above. 
Being a predominently agricultural territory, the tillers formed 
themselves into organisations from early times. The Udiyavara 
inscrip tion^i of A|uvarasa II refers to the guild of seventy ten- 
ancies of Udayapura [Udayapura-nakarada elpatt-okkalu). The 
same record also contains a reference to the Thousand of Sivah 
(Sivdliya sdsirbbar) who prohbly constituted the mahdjana body. 

Land was owned by the crown as well as by the citizens. 
The reference to Adakappa who was holding the right of culti- 
vation over the fields at Voddarse, in the Vaddarse inscription 
of Aluvarasa I, immediately after mentioning administrative 
officers, leads us to believe that the fields in question were crown 
lands. 


Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 17-18, No. I and plate. 
21 y//., Vol. VII, No. 279. 
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Naturally enough, taxes on land and water were the main 
sources of income for the royal treasury. Big townships like 
Udayapura, Kolala-nagara and Pombuchcha also yielded re- 
A'enues. The taxes on land and water are referred to as jala- 
dularn sthaladulam sunka (i.e. taxes on water and land) in one 
Udiyavara inscription^^ of Maramma. The early inscriptions 
show that agricultural products were subject to taxation. By 
taxes on water is apparently meant tolls collected from marine 
and river trades. 

Regarding administration of justice under the early Alupas, 
their inscriptions provide no information. The Kigga inscription 
of Aluvarasa I merely refers to deva-danda (divine retribution) 
and rdja-danda (punishment by the ruler) in its imprecatory 
passages. 

Information regarding administrative practices is found in 
greater detail in the inscriptions of the medieval and later Alupas. 
While all the records of the early Alupas refer to their reigns 
merely as rdjya,^'^ the inscriptions of the medieval and later 
Alupas also use the more familliar terms of vijaya-rdjya and 
ekachchhatradhirdjya. With the exception of Aluvarasa I, Chitra- 
vahana I and Maramma, the early Alupas received no other 
titles and epithets except the honorific sri and srimatu. 
Aluvarasa I receives the title of Maharaja in the Maruturu 
grant while Ghitravahana I receives the same title in the 
Sorab grant^-f of Ghalukya Vinayaditya. Maramma is 
endowd in his inscriptions with the sovereign epithet of 
pararnUvara and the rather unusual title of Adhirajaraja. The 
medieval and later Alupas, on the other hand, were distinguished 
by a string of sovereign titles and epithets including the imperial 
ones of Pdndya-Mahdrdjadhiraja and Paramabhattdraka. The lofty 


22 Ep. lnd., Yo\. IX. p. 21, No. VI and plate. 

23 The only exceptions to this statement are found in one of the Udiyavara 
insci-iptions and in the Bantra inscription, both discussed in Chapter III, 
wherein the word prithvi-rdjya is applied to the reign of Maramma and of the 
unnamed Katambha ruler respectively. 

24 M. Ant., Vol. XIX, pp. 146 IF. 
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title oS Pdndya-Chakravarti became, with the medieval and later 
Alupas, a dynastic distinction. 

Like the early inscriptions, the records of the medieval and 
later Alupas also do not delineate the functions of a king. These 
inscriptions, registering grants made or agreements entered into, 
almost invariably state that the ruler was personally present 
in the audience hall, along with his officials, at the time the trans- 
actions were registered. At the head of the official hierarchy 
were the ministers who were known as prddhdna. The council 
of ministers present in the audience hall was referred to as samasta- 
(or sakala-) pradhdnaru. It is not known if the number of ministers 
wus fixed by convention or was left to be decided by the ruler 
concerned though the Kachchuru inscription's of Ballamahadevi, 
belonging to A.D. 1288, refers to the council of ministers as 
pancha-pradhdnaru i.e. live ministers. The designation mahd- 
pradhdna, which was apparently applied to the chief of the council 
of ministers, also finds mention in a few medieval and later 
records of the Alupas. 

Another set of officials who were present in the royal audience 
hall are referred to as desi-pumsharu. Desi means ‘guiding’, 
‘instructing’ and desika means ‘spiritual teacher’. Thus desi- 
purtiskaru of these inscriptions may be taken to mean spiritual 
personages who guided the rulers in matters of administration. 
The conventional seventy two departments of the palace 
house-hold are also metioned in these inscriptions as the 
bdhattara-niyogas. Among the others who are stated as present 
during royal audience are the court-priests {purohilaru) and sages 
ijishiyaru). 

Besides these officials, princes and princesses of the royal 
family took active part in the administration of the kingdom. 
During the latter years of the reign of Virapandyadeva-Alupendra 
(A.D. 1250-75), his queen Ballamahadevi, who later herself 
reigned as queen (A.D. 1275-92), is stated to be present in the 
audience hall along with the king and his officials. Prince 
{kumdra) Udayadityarasa is mentioned in the Udiyavara 

25 ARSIE., 1931-32, No. 257. 
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inscription^® (A.D. 1114-15) of Kavi-Alupendra. The Khtakeri 
inscription^^ of A.D. 1 155 and the damaged Kadiri inscription, 
both of the same ruler, refer to Pandyamahadevi’s rule over the 
village of Pannirppalli. Kulasekhara I (A.D. 1160-122G) is 
stated, in his Mangalore inscription^’ of A.D. 1204, to have 
entrusted the administration of Mugaru-nadu to his nephew 
Bahkideva. In A.D. 1254, when Virapandyadeva-Alupendra 
was reigning, and again in A.D. 1281, when his queen 
Ballamahadevi was on the Alupa throne, the former’s nephew 
Bankideva, who later himself reigned from A.D. 1285 to 
1315, was present, along with the council of ministers, in the 
royal audience hall. 

Among the officials of lesser status than those who figure 
in the records as attending the ruler’s court were the adhikdri 
(or atikdri), odeya, grdmani^ senabova, urdluva, heggade, hadapa, 
srikarana, sdhani and behdri. The respective functions of these 
officers are only rarely referred to in the available inscriptions. 

Of these, the adhikdri (or atikdri) was the administrator of 
the kingdom’s divisions known as nddu. One Lokkiyadaha was 
serving as the adhikdri of Bayidura-nadu in A.D. 1324 under 
Soyideva (A.D. 1315-1335). Later Alupa records reveal that 
the term adhikdri {atikdri) had come to be used as a surname 
by those who held that rank and office. The adhikdris are also 
mentioned with reference to the collection of taxes and as village 
administrators. 

The head of a village appears to have borne the designation 
of odeya. The odeya of Puttigeya-grama is mentioned in an 
inscriptionJo of A.D. 1267 from Puttige, Udipi Taluk. A 
Barakuru inscription^* of A.D. 1315 refers to tht odeyas of 
Aidiiru and other villages. 

^6 6'//., Vol. VII, No. 290. 

27 Ibid., No. 376. 

28 ARIE., 1964-65, App. B, No. 438. 

29 i*//., Vol. VII, No. 185. 

^OARSIE., 1928-29, No. 500. 

31 SIL, Vol. VII, No. 354. 
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The functions of the grdmmii^'^ do not find elucidation' in 

any of the available records. As the very designation suggests, 
the grdmani was concerned with village administration. Along 
with the king [arasu) and minister the gramani figures 

in a number of inscriptions as the protector of the grants made 
in his village. 

The senabova, from the contexts in which this office is men- 
tioned, may be interpreted as the village clerk. Many records 
end with the statement that they were written by the senabova. 
The Mangalore inscription (A.D. 1204) of Kulasekhara I 
lays down that the senabova should maintain a written record 
of the daily services in the temple of Bahkesvara. The 
administration of a grant made by the king was, in some 
cases, entrusted to the care of the senabova. Like the designation 
adhikdri, the term senabova also appears frequently in later Alupa 
inscriptions in the position of a surname. 

The office of f/ra/Mz/fl («?■ = village: a/ = administer) stands 
for the administrator or ruler of a given village. The wwd 
itself is of rare occurrence in the inscriptions of the Alupas. The 
office of heggade was the counterpart of the earlier office of mudime 
i.e. village headmanship. The exact significance of the term 
is brought home by such usages as Bilijura heggade found in 
medieval Alupa inscriptions. It is also found WTitten as verggade 
and had come to be taken as a surname. 

Hadapa designated the servant who prepared and furnished 
betel leaves wdth their ingredients. The term hadapa also means 
a barber. 

The snkarana was the royal scribe who wrote down official 
records and maintained them. The Kdtesvara inscription” of 
A.D. 1261 of Vira-Pandyadeva-Alupendra states that it was 
written by srikaranada Machaiya-senabova. 


”The office of grdmani is of much antiquity and was of importance even 
during the Vedic period. See The Vedic p. 431. 

33 SU., Vol. IX, part 1, No. 395. 
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Sdham ( = Sanskrit: Sddhanika) iov the tender of war 

horses. We have seen above that the damaged Udiyavara 
inscription^-* (A.D. 1058) oi Mahdmandalesvara Raya-Santaradeva 
refers to the danda-sahani i.e. an officer who tends war horses. 
Later inscriptions repeat the word sahani many times but mostly 
as a surname. 

Behdri is the Kannada form for Sanskrit = trader 

or merchant. As it is, the term behdri may have designated 
officers who looked after the interests of the ruling house in 
matters of trade. 

The kingdom was divided into divisions called, as in earlier 
times, the nddu. The region around Baindiiru in Coondapur 
Taluk, Avas known as Bayindura-nadu. Mugaru-nadu AA^as 
another dmsion, around Mahgaluru. Besides, small regions 
were under the administration of feudatory rulers. One such 
w'as MahdmandaUsvara Se\’yagellarasa Avho was ruling over two 
tracts called Pumjalke and Ghalulke (comprising portions of the 
Karkala and Mangalore Taluks respectively) in A.D. 1118-19 
Avhen Kavi-Alupa w'as on the throne. 

Guilds and associations find frequent references in the ins- 
criptions of this period. In some records the whole village 
[ilravaru, grama), in which the grant registered therein was made, 
is stated to be a party to the grant. Inscriptions which record 
the amount of tax assessed against a given village declare that 
the order Avas passed for the whole village [uravarige or grdma- 
davarige kotta sdsana). So also, some inscriptions declare that 
the grant recorded was to be protected, among others, by the 
Avhole Adllage. 

Villages had the advantage of representative bodies in the 
field of administration. We have already noticed the 1000 of 
Sh-alli {Sivallija-sdsiravaru) figuring in the Udiyavara inscription 
of x^luvarasa II. The inscriptions of the medieval and later 
Alupas refer to the ‘thousand’ of Handadi and K5ta, the ‘three 
hundred’ of Niruvara and Kudikuru and the ‘one hundred and 
two’ of Brahmavara and Sivapura. The mahdjanas of Brahma- 


34 Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 278. 
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vura, referred to in the Brahmavara inscription's (A.D. 1254) 
of the reign of Vira-Pandyadeva-Alupendra, appear to be the 
same as the ‘One hundred and two’ of Brahmavara. The basis 
and principles on which these bodies were formed are not known 
from the available inscriptions of South Kanara. They appear 
as donors, donees, protectors of grants and as assessors of taxes 
to be paid by their villages. 

Populous trade-centres like Barakuru, Basaruru and Muda- 
bidure had their trade or merchant guilds called nakhara (or 
nagara, mkara, samasta-nakhara, nagara-samuha etc.), settikdra and 
the hanjamdna, also referred to as the nakhara-hanjanidna. Of 
these, nakhara, which is to be derived from Sanskrit nagara, is 
to be understood in the sense of ‘merchant community’ or ‘guild 
of merchants’ or ‘a mercantile town’. The word nagara also 
occurs in these senses in Tamil inscriptions, 

Settikdra also stands for the same term as given above and 
the name is derived from the word seiti meaning a merchant 
or trader. Though the exact differences which marked the two 
groups of nakhara and settikdra are not known, in view of the 
explanation of hanjamdna, offered below, it may be suggested here 
that while settikdra was the association of native merchants who 
dealt in indigenous commodities, the nakhara was the guild of 
native merchants who were concerned with overseas trade. 

The origin of hanjamdna has been convincingly traced to 
the Avestic hanjamdna and Persian anjuman and taken to mean 
the settlement of the Parsecs.-’’ Dr. D. C. Sircar, the eminent 
epigraphist and historian, however, feels that there is little 
possibility of the reference to hanjamdna in South Kanara ins- 
criptions being to Parsee settlements in that district and that, 
therefore, hanjamdna should be understood in the sense of pancha- 
vamia of the lexicons, the same as Tamil (Sanskrit: 

Pamha-varna) mtdimng the five artisan classes viz., the goldsmiths, 


35 ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 509. 

3<>T. N. Subrahmaniam: South Indian Temple Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, part II, 
Glossary, p. xli. 

37 hd. AuL, VoL xli, pp. 1 73-76. 
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black-smiths, brasiers, carpenters and stone-masons. This 
five-fold expansion, which holds good for Anjuvannam, is not found 
so explained in any available record for the term hanjamdna. On 
the other hand, the Avestic and Persian oxigm. ^or hanjamdna 
stands vindicated by the fact that “the Arabian Sea, a vast 
expanse separating the two peninsulas of India and Arabia and 
bounded on the north by the barren coast-line of Persia, is one 
of the vital seas of the world. As a result of the seasonal mon- 
soon it has been for at least 3000 years a great highway of com- 
merce and intercourse. The Indians and the Phoenicians, the 
Arabs — in fact all the seafaring nations of the East — have consi- 
dered this to be the chief area of navigation”.’^ 

“The excavations at Arikamedu have clearly proved 

that the people of the south were in close commercial relations 
with the Mediterranean people, that long before the time of the 
Romans their ships had sailed up to the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, that intimate commercial and cultural contacts existed 
between them and the people of Western Asia and Egypt.”‘«> 

The above historical facts suggest the possibility of Arabic 
and Persian merchant settlements in the coastal kingdom of the 
Alupas. It is significant that during the Vijayanagara period, 
when the empire had to import, of necessity, war horses from 
Arabia and such other lands, the inscriptions of South Kanara 
make frequent references to the hanjamdna and nakhara-hanjamdna 
guilds. In this context, we may refer to the hanjamdna-mukhya 
(i.e. chief of hanjamdna), by name Ummara-marakala, vvho 
figures prominently in the Kaikini inscription'” (A.D. 1427) 
of the reign of Devaraya I and his feudatory Sahgiraya of Nagire 
as an adversary of the imperial governor Timmanna-Odeya. 
Ummara is the same as Umar, a persian proper name and 
marakdla means a sailor. This fact lends good support to the 
view that hanjamdna was the guild of Arabic and Persian mer- 


38 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, pp. 291-92. 

39 K. M. Panikkar : Geographical Factors in Indian History, p. 59. 
40 /iiW., p. 28. 

41 Karndtak Inscriptions, Vol. I, No. 48. 
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chants settled along the west coast.'*^ The nakharas in the x^lupa 
kingdom appear to have been of a religious bent as is shown by 
temples for Siva built by them and hence named Nakharesvara. 
One such temple was built in the important trade town, of Basa- 
ruru. 

The medieval and later Alupa inscriptions contain frequent 
references to eradu-kola-bali as present in the royal audience hall 
and the Padebettu inscriptioiB^ of A.D. 1324-25 of the reign of 
Vira Soyideva-Alupendra refers to the halaru of hattu-kdla-bali. 
Kdlu means, among other things, ‘an arrow’ and ‘a kind of military 
exercise. Bali means, among other things, ‘race’, ‘lineage’, 
‘company’ etc. Kdla-bali may, therefore, be interpreted to mean 
the military divisions or companies. The prefixes eradu (two) 
and hattu (ten) may either stand for the number of regiments or 
denote the number of army leaders who formed themselves into 
a council and were present in the audience hall. The associ- 
ation of kdla-bali to a military organisation is further supported 
by expressions such as tamma sarnasta eradu-kola-bali vira-parivdra 
sahavdgi dandetii hodalli occurring in some hero-stone inscriptions 
of the Nagire and Haduvalli rulers.'*^ 

The medieval and later Alupa inscriptions contain very little 
information on the administration of justice. The imprecatory 
passages of many records of this period show that excommuni- 
cation was one of the most widely prevalent modes of punishment. 
For the same crime punishments differed in their severity and 
application in accordance with the caste to which the offender 


^*2 For further support, see Sheikh Zein-ud-deen who, in his Toh fut-ul- 
Majahideen, p. 5 (Translation by Lt. M. J. Rowlandson, London, 1883), says 
‘'A company of Moslems having emigrated to certain ports of Malabar, and 
subsequently there taken up their dwelling, the population by degrees became 
proselytes to the religion of God (Islam)”. I owe this reference to Dr. G. S. 
Dikshit. , ) 

« ARSIE., 1930-31, No. 374. 

Kittel : Kannada-English Dictionary^ s.v. 

Sec, for instance, Karndtak Inscriptions, Vol. I, Nos. 46, 47, Vol. Ill, part I, 
No.: 8.::) 4 7 
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belonged. Thus, the Mangalore inscription'^'’ (A.D. 1204) of 
the reign of Kulasekhara I, for instance, states that if a brdhmam 
should choose to flout the grant registered therein, he will be 
expelled from the four castes {ndlku-jdtiyim poragu) ; that if a setti 
(person belonging to the trading community) should commit 
the offence, he will be expelled from the merchant caste {sarvasja- 
balanjadhh poragu); if the grant. should be flouted by the agri- 
culturists, they will pay a fine of 1000 per h.edLd {vokkalu- 

rnakkalu mddidade ondii tale sdvira honnu). 

The administrative changes introduced by the Hoysalas are 
not reflected in their inscriptions from South Kan.ara. ATra Ballala 
III was represented at Barakuru by his queen Chikkayi-Tayi 
who, in all probability, w'as an Alupa princess. She was aided 
in administration by Vaijappa-dannayaka, Ajanna-sahani and 
Hariyappa-dannayaka whose tenure in office is referred to in 
the inscriptions as their pradhdmke. Indigenous organisations 
like the nakhara, ttakhara-hanjamdna and the settikdras were associated 
with the Hoysala administration as in the ease of the medieval 
and later Alupas. Among village committees, the T4 of Niru- 
vara’ are mentioned in the Nilavara inscription^ (A.D. 1333) 
of Vira Ballala III. 

For the first time, the Hoysala inscriptions from South 
Kanara mention the settikdras in specific numbers, a feature which 
becomes more common in Vijayanagara inscriptions from the 
region. The ‘three settikdras of murukerP, a quarters in 
Barakuru as also the ‘eight settis" of Bidure (i.e. Mudabidure) 
appear in the records of the Hoysala period. 

From the inscriptions of the Hoysalas, we also come to know 
of a few organisations which find no mention in the available 
records of the earlier periods. One such is the nddu which 
apparently stands for an administrative body of representatives 
drawn from a given district. The Hiriyahgadi inscription'*^ 
(A.D. 1334) of Lokanathadeva, the feudatory of Ballala III, 

47 ARSIE., 1 928-29, No. 492. 
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refers to the nddu and nakara of Karkala while the Mudabidure 
inscription-'f (A.D. 1342) of Ballala III refers to the nddu and 
nakara of Bidureya-nagara. The same record also mentions 
the halaru of Karkala and the Ubhaya-ndnddesigalu. Of these, 
halaru which means ‘the many’ served as the common word for 
any association. We have seen above reference to the halaru 
of the hattu-kola ball. The halaru guild may be generally con- 
sidered to have been made up of persons belonging to different 
professions. An inscription from Basaruruj^o of A.D. 1433, 
for example, refers to one Duhanasetti as the huvinakdra (i.e. 
cultivator and seller of flowers) belonging to the halaru guild of 
murukeri, a quarters of Basaruru. 

“The ndnddesis were powerful autonomous corpora- 

tions of merchants whose activities apparently took little or no 
account of political boundaries”. As the very name implies, 
they conducted trade activities in all countries. The prefix 
ubhaya may be understood in the normal sense of two, the ins- 
criptions, in all probability, referring to two nanddesi guilds. It 
has been suggested elsewhere^^ that ubhaya is to be taken as 
denoting local {svadesi) and foreign {paradesi) merchant commu- 
nities. 

The Mudabidure inscription mentioned above refers to 
sdlikeya aruvaru balldlugalu and aivaru horahinavaru. Sdlike, according 
to Kittel,53 means ‘business in a room or shop’. The meaning 
of balldlugalu with reference to sdlike is difficult to make out. 
The term balldlu actually means ‘a man who is able, skilled, 
erudite’ or ‘a man who knows’. We have seen in chapter VI 
that the Sujeru inscription^'t of A.D. 1528, while recording a 
compact between Tuluvarasa-Chauta and Vira Narasirhha 
Bahga, prohibits the capture by either of the parties of the balldlu- 


*9 Ibid., No. 213. 

io Ibid., Vol. IX, part II, No. 444. 

K, A. Nilakanta Saslri: The Colas, p. 5^1, 

Hyderabad Archaeological series^ No, 13, Glossary, p. 211. 
53 Kittel: Kaiinada-Engltsh Dictionary^ s.v. 
s^ARSIE,, 1930-31, No. 336. 
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gain belonging to the other. In view of this it may be suggested 
here that sdlikeya balldlugalu, mentioned as six in number, were 
members of a guild of businessmen, who were considered as 
citizens of importance. 

The reference to the five horahinavaru must be read with 
reference to sdlike (i.e. as sdlikeya aivaru horahinavaru). Horahi- 
navaru means outsiders and, from the context of their reference, 
it may be understood that they were connected with sdlike hut 
hailed from outside Tuluva. It may be that they secured, for 
the balldlu traders, commodities from outside the Tulu country. 

Ballafa Ill’s inscription of A.D. 1336, from mudakeri in 
Barakuru, mentions the nura-aivattu (=150) elame while his 
Mudabidure inscription of A.D. 1342 refers to ndlvaru ( = 4) 
elamegalu. Elame finds frequent reference in Vijayanagara 
records from South Kanara and is, more often than not, 
associated with the number 150. Kittens equates elasu with 
Kannada ene (Tamil inai) meaning union, connection, fellowship, 
equality etc. Elame may thus be understood to stand for an 
association of people, though the exact nature of its composition 
and functions finds no elucidation in the available records. That 
elame was indeed a guild or an association with its own binding 
regulations is attested to by the reference, in many Vijayanagara 
inscriptions from South Kanara, to its members as elamege olagd- 
davaru i.e. those who were bound by or included in the elame. 
The figures 150, 4 etc., appear to pertain to different guilds with 
the common name of elame. 

When the empire of Vijayanagara extended its power over 
South Kanara in A.D. 1345 it did not enter the region as its sole 
master. For almost three years, during A.D. 1345-48, Barakuru 
was the seat of three powers, those of the ancient Alupas, the 
decaying Hoysalas and the growing empire. In A.D. 1348, 
the Hoysala power made its exit, but the Alupas continued their 
compromised existence until the end of the 14th century. From 
then on, the authority of Vijayanagara held good for most of the 


55 Kittel: Kannada-English Dictionary, s.v. 
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Tulu country. While it becomes evident from available ins- 
criptions of the period that the new imperial administrators 
fostered and freely associated themselves with the existing ad- 
ministrative institutions, there was one important shift in the 
region’s political set up in that the Tufuvas, for the first time in 
their long history, came to be ruled, not directly by the king, but 
by his representatives. 

Right from the time of its entry into the empire, the Tulu 
country was divided into two administrative units called Barakuru- 
rajya and Mahgaluru-rajya, with the cities of Barakuru and 
Mangaluru for their respective headquarters. The two rajyas were 
generally placed under the jurisdiction of two governors who were 
appointed from time to time and for varying lengths of terms. 
Frequently enough, however, both the rajyas were brought under 
the rule of one governor. The authority who made these appo- 
intments was either the emperor himself {mahdrayara nirupadim) or 
an imperial officer {dandandyakara nirupadim tic.) or both {niahdrdyara 
dandandyakara nirupadim etc.) The imperial officers who were 
thus empowered to appoint the governors held high positions 
and were designated Mahdpradhdna and/or dandandyaka. The 
authority which some of these imperial officers exercised over 
the whole empire is expressed in terms such as samasta-rdjyavanu 
pdrupatyava mdduva kdladalu, samasta-rdjyavarh pratipdlisuva kdladalli, 
samasta-rdnuveya pdrupatyavarh chittaisi, samasta-rdneyagalanu prati- 
pdlisutt-iralu, etc. Perumaladeva-dannayaka, among them, is 
actually stated to be ruling over the empire along with the 
emperor Devaraya I {Devardya-mahdrdyaru Perumdladeva-damdya- 

karu Vijayanagariya nelevidinal-iddu. rdjyarh-’geyiva kdladalu d 

Rdyara damdyakara nirupadmP^ etc.). Some of these officers were 
important enough to have had ministers {pradhdni) under them. 

In some cases governorship was initially conferred on an 
imperial officer who, in his turn, appointed a man of his own 
choice to administer the territory. An interesting instance at 
hand is the case of Ratnappa-Odeya who, when Krishnadevaraya 


56^//., Vol. VII, No. 378. 
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conferred the Barakuru-rajya on him, made Ms own son, Vija- 
yappa-Odeya, governor of the province.^’ 

Some of the governors of the earlier days themselves bore 
the epithet of Mahdpradhdna and even had ministers designated 
prddhani to assist them in administration. The lists of governors 
for the successive reigns, given in Chapter VI above, show that 
the same person was, often enough, reappointed to the post after 
an interval, sometimes more than twice. For instance, Mallappa- 
Odeya served as governor of the Barakuru-rajya on five different 
occasions, during A.D. 1512-20; Ratnappa-Odeya and his son 
Vijayappa-Odeya frequently alternated in the office of the 
governor for the same rdjya. The lone instance of a Muslim 
being appointed to the post is met with when, in A.D. 1551, 
during the reign of Sadasivaraya, Ekadhala-khan was serving as 
the governor of Barakuru-rajya. 

The governors were changed at the will of their superiors, 
without any regard for duration. We may, in this regard, 
contrast the long tenures of service in this office of Maleya- I 
dannayaka (A.D. 1345-65), Sahkaradeva-Odeya (A.D. 1408-20) 
and Vitharasa-Odeya (A.D. 1465-78) with the short periods ; 
during which the other known governors held the office. In 
a few cases, the governor of one rdjya was transferred as governor j 
of the other rdjya. To cite only one instance, Basavanna-Odeya, j 
who sensed as governor of the Barakuru-r^ya during A.D. | 
1400-03, was, for a short while, transferred as governor of I 
Mangaluru-rajya during A.D. 1403-04, before being brought f 

back to his post at Barakuru.57 ; 

The lists of governors given in Chapter VI also show that | 
the same governor was, often enough, entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of both the Barakuru and Mahgaluru This 

was obviously done for administrative convenience until, in A.D. 
1515, when Krishnadevaraya was on the throne, the very practice 
of appointing governors for the Mahgaluru-rajya was discon- 
tinued. Again, from the time of Achyutaraya onwards, the 
entire Tulu country came to be bestowed as a fief on the members 


57 See Chapter VI above. 
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of the Keladi ruling house and was, invariably, known as the 
Tulu-rajya. The Keladi rulers appointed their own governors 
who, from their headquarters at Barakuru, administered the 
entire district of South Kanara. 

Even during the period of Vijayanagara authority over 
South Kanara, considerable parts of the district were under 
the sway of a number of local ruling families most of them Jaina 
by religious faith. The most powerful among them were the 
Kalasa-Karkala family, which not only ruled over the region 
around Karakala but also ruled over the Kalasa region in the 
Chikmagalur District, the Nagire ruling house, which ruled 
over parts of the South and North Kanara districts from its head- 
quarters at Geresoppe and the ruling house of Haduvalli-rajya 
which also comprised parts of the South and North Kanara 
districts. In the Mahgaluru region, which abounded in tiny 
principalities, there were the Bahgas, Chautas, the Madda- 
heggades, the Kinnika-heggades, the Ajilas, the Nalinas and the 
Samantas. Some of the inscriptions of these chieftains refer 
themselves to the reigns of Vijayanagara emperors while the rest 
omit all references to imperial authority, showing thereby the 
degree of independence which these local rulers were allowed to 
enjoy. This is further proved by the fact that imperial inter- 
ference in the affairs and mutual feuds of those petty rulers are 
only very rerely recorded in the available inscriptions. We 
have noticed in Chapter VI above the fact that the Banga, 
Ghauta and Ajila chieftains even assisted the imperial governor 
in carrying out his responsibilities. 

During the Vijayanagara period, the territory of South 
Kanara provided the interesting sight of a country divided into 
parts on more than one basis, the various parts overlapping each 
other. Thus, as we have shown above, for purposes of imperial 
administration, the region was divided in two, the Barakuru and 
Mahgaluru rdjyas. Then there were the feudal principalities 
like the HaduvaBi, Nagire and Kalasa-Karkala rajyas which were 
situated within and also beyond the bounds of the above two 
rdjyas. Besides, the region was also divided into a number of 
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subdivisions known as the nadu. Vijayanagara epigraphs contain 
references to Paduvak5na-nadu, Bayidura-nadu, Udayahgala- 
nadu, Tilugadiya-nadu, Kadaba-nadu, Nalvatta-nadu, Haru- 
nadu, Mungi-nadu, Vandalakeya-nadu, Kantarada-nadu, Kabu- 
nadu, Khande-nadu and Bandampalli-nadu. 

The governor was at the top of the administrative hierarchy. 
He was assisted by a council of ministers who had the designation 
of pradhani. Adhikdri was an office held by persons at different 
levels. We thus hear of ndda-adhikdri (i.e. the adhikdri of a district) , 
Bdrakura-adhikdri, Bidureja-sthalada-adhikdri etc. (i.e. the adhikdri 
of a city) and grdmada-adhikdri (i.e. the adhikdri of a village). 

Of the other offices already discussed, odeya, grdmani, sena- 
bova, urdliiva, heggade, mkarana (also as karana and karanika) and 
behdri continue to be referred to in Vijayanagara inscriptions. 
While these offices were generally concerned with village ad- 
ministration, that of the senabova was of different categories. We 
thus meet with references to ndda-senabdva, sthalada-senabova and, 
of course, the village senabova. An official designated senabova 
also served in the various guilds and was, perhaps, entrusted 
with the task of maintaining their records. An inscription^* 
of A.D. 1472 from Basaruru, for instance, refers to one Sahkara- 
senabova as paduvakeriya halaru-seUikdrara senabova. The village 
headman was also known as ndyaka. 

References also occur in inscriptions of this period to appane- 
kdra { = djnapti, executor of grants) , athavane (tax collector), oleya- 
kdra (messenger) and madhyastha (arbitrator, mediator or Judge) . 

Internal and international trades in South Kanara received 
a fillip during the Vijayanagara period. This is amply illustrated 
by the frequent references, in important contexts, to the trade- 
guilds of the region. In particular, trade guilds in important 
townships, such as Barakuru, Basaruru, Mahgaluru, Mudabidure 
and Venuru, rose in importance and their activities and 
jurisdiction came to govern many aspects of the citizens’ lives. 

The interests of the traders bringing their commodities from 
outside for sale in South Kanara were well protected by agree- 

58 SIL, Vol. IX, part 11, No. 464. 
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ments entered into^ by local traders. Thus^ the Barakiirii ins- 

criptionss (A.D. 1430) of the reign of Devaraya II, recording 
an agreement between the trading communities of murukeri and 
chaulikeri o^ BaxdkutvL, contains a clause reserving a particular 
place {thdvu) for the foreign merchants {paraden-bevahdrigalu) to 
store the loads of sugar they bring from beyond the Ghats {Ghattada 
mUaninda). 

Barakuru was not only a busy trading centre but was also the 
headquarters of the governor of the Barakuru-rajya and was, 
therefore, the largest city in South Kanara during the Vijaya- 
nagara period. The city was divided into a number of quarters 
called keri of which records of the period contain frequent refer- 
ences to muru-keri, chauliya-keri, manigdra-keri, hattu-keri, kdta-keri 
and paduva-keri. Each km had its own trade-guilds called 
settikdra, nakhara and nakhara-hanjamdna. We learn from the 
inscriptions that the settikdra guild was made up of three members 
{muvaru) in the case of muru-keri, chauliya-keri and manigdra-keri, of 
four members {ndlvaru) in the case of kota-keri and of sixteen 
members (kadindru-mandi) in the case of kattu-keri. 

Basaruru, also an important trade-centre, was also divided 
into keris of which the paduvakeri and mudakeri are referred to 
in the available records. They too had their own trade guilds 
of the above description. Mudabidure, referred to in the 
records as Bidireya-nagara and Vaihsa-pura, had an eight 
member settikdxa guild. Venuru had a settikdra guild of sixteen 
members. Besides these, other important townships such as 
Mangaluru, Karaka|a and Bainduru also had these trade guilds. 
The nakhara and nakhara-hanjamdna are mentioned with reference 
to Barakuru and Basaruru. The Balldlugalu and the horahinavaru 
organisations, referred to above, continue to make their appear- 
ance in Vijayanagara records also but only less frequently. 

We learn from inscriptions that these guilds as such and 
also their members as individuals owned lands. While the 
nakhara guilds generally owed allegiance to Saivism, built a 
number of tempels dedicated to NakhareWara and made numer- 
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ous grants for their maintenance, the settikdjra guilds generally 
belonged to the Jaina faith, built or renovated many of the Jaina 
bastis and made grants for their maintenance. These guilds 
figure, even as in the earlier periods, as donors, donees, admini- 
strators and protectors of grants and as arbitrators in disputes 
between the state and the people and between themselves. 

Representative bodies such as the nddu, halaru (also referred 
to as the samasta-halam) and the elame (also referred at elamegal- 
olagddavaru and elameg-olagddavaru) figure in the records of the 
Vijayanagara period. The elames are mentioned as 150 in num- 
ber for the murukeri and manigdrakeri and as 770 in number for 
the hattukeri of Barakur, as 4 in number for Mudabidure and as 4 
and 360 in number for Venur. 

Other representative bodies already heard of, such as nddu, 
urn and grama figure in the records of this period. Besides these, 
frequent references occur also to the corporation of cultivators, 
okkalu (usually accompanied by various numerical distinctions) 
and to the jagattu and janani or janni. Of the last two, jagattu 
appears to have been an organisation of a general nature. The 
word janana occurs in South Kanara inscriptions in the sense of 
landed property. Janani or janni may, therefore, stand for a guild 
of landlords. As in the case of okkalu, the jagattu and janani 
also are invariably mentioned in association with different 
numerical figures for different villages. 

Members of the traders’ guilds and of the assemblies of 
ordinary citizens appear to have been chosen on merit. Many 
inscriptions vouchsafe to the high calibre of the men who were 
included in such organisations. For instance, an inscription® from 
Mudabidure eulogises the members of the guild and the 

samasta-halaru of Bidure as well-versed in the Sciences, as builders 
and renovators of new and old Ghaityas and as embellished by 
all noble qualities. In another inscriptionst from the same 
place, the mahdjanas of that town receive such lofty epithets as 


i-^lhid.. No. 196. 
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para-purushdrtha-kdrigal, ddnaHlar, gurujana-bhaktar, kavi-jana-stutar, 
parama-dqpdpamr, parahiia-charanar, Jina-mdrga -dipakar, etc. 

These trade and citizens’ guilds and the various officials, 
mentioned above, were together referred to, in the field of ad- 
ministration, as the kattaleyavaru or samasta-kattaleyavani. They 
helped the imperial governor of the rdjya to which they belonged 
in matters of administration. We have seen above that, according 
to the Udipi inscription*^ of A.D. 1437, the sarmsta-kattaleyavaru 
of the hattukeri of Barakuru had acted as the arbitrators in a serious 
dispute between the imperial governor Annappa-Odeya and the 
residents of Sivalli. 

During Vijayanagara administration, these organisations 
rose to great power, wealth and influence. An inscription*^ 
from Yermal, Udipi Taluk, actually refers to the 1000 warriors 
{sdmrdlu) of the samasta-halaru. From this, it may be concluded 
that these guilds had their own armed followers whose duty was 
to protect the interests of their respective guilds. A further 
attestation to their power is furnished by the Kaikini inscription*-* 
of A.D. 1427 from which we learn that the nakhara-hanjamdna 
was powerful enough to challenge the authority of the governor 
and thereby invite an attack by the imperial forces. 

The impoi'tance of these organisations and the sanction 
accorded to them by local traditions were clearly understood 
and conceded by the imperial authorities. The Barakuru ins- 
cription** (A.D. 1405) of the reign of Bukka II informs us that 
the emperor restored to the samasta-halaru, including the nakhara- 
hanjamdna of the hattukeri of Barakuru, all their rights and privi- 
leges and their conventional status, which had earlier been 
taken away from them by the imperial governor Mahabaiadeva 
for reasons not stated in the record. 

Details regarding military administration in South Kanara 
during this period are only rarely met with in inscriptions. We 


No. 296. 
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have seen above that a number of governors themselves had the 
title of dandandyaka. In all military expeditions within the region, 
imperial forces were led in person by the governor himself. So 
also, the local rulers were personally at the head of their armies 
in times of w'ar. 

It is very likely that standing armies of the empire were 
stationed in South Kanara. These forces, while they were 
strong enough to maintain the empire’s hold on South 
Kanara, do not appear to have been strong enough to meet 
serious challenges. We learn from the Kalasa incriptionss of A.D. 
1516, of the reign of the Kalasa-Karkala chief Immadi 
Bhairarasa, that an act of insubordination on his part necessitated 
the invasion of the Tulu country by the imperial forces led in 
person by the great Krishnadevaraya himself. 

The Sujeru inscription^^ of A.D. 1528, recording a compact 
between the Chauta and Banga chieftains, makes a reference 
to their armies and to the army and cavalry of the Kalasa- 
Karkala ruler. From this, it may be concluded that while 
major chieftains of the region maintained their own mounted 
troops, the minor rulers could not afford the same. 

The armed forces of the local rulers appear to have been 
made up of soldiers recruited not only from Tuluva but also 
from the adjacent tracts. Thus the Hiriyangadi (Karkala 
Taluk) inscription'^^ of A.D. 1598 refers to the 5000 soldiers of 
the kolabali and the 5000 soldiers of Malaha (i.e. Malabar, the 
northern parts of Kerala State, south of the Ghandragiri river) . 

' Though this inscription, by virtue of its late date, falls outside 
the scope of this work, it may be pointed out that its contents 
reveal the interesting fact that these standing armies had become 
a source of trouble and apprehension for their masters. 

The port-city of Mangalore was the headquarters of an 
imperial official called ndvigada-prabhu (i.e. ‘Lord of Ships’). 


66 Ep. Cam., Vol. VI, Mg. 41. 

67 ARSIE. , 1 930-3 1 , No. 336. 

6S5//., Vol. VII, No. 245. : 
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It is not possible to say if this officer was the head of a naval fleet 
or was merely the chief of merchant ships.® 

The modes of administering justice are not expressly eluci- 
dated in records from this region. While for the earlier period 
no references whatever to the modes of punishment occur in 
inscriptions, with the exception of conventional curses upon the 
destroyers of grants, the medieval records show that the system 
of imposing fines was a popular mode of punishment. Some 
records of the medieval Alupas, while prescribing the amount 
of money any erring individual will have to pay as fine to some 
temple, do not fail to pronounce curses upon and prescribe such 
punishments even to the ruler, should he also err.™ 

Another form of punishment was to expel the culprit from 
the four castes thereby depriving him of the privileges enjoyed 
by the rest of the society under this classification. 

Capital punishments are nowhere referred to and penalties 
imposed even for serious crimes were of a mild nature. In A.D. 
1347, when Maleya-dannayaka was governing Barakuru-rajya, 
Govinda and Krishna were obliged to make certain grants to 
the deity Trimurti for allegedly murdering a brahmanaJ^ In 
A.D. 1444, some members of the nakhara guild of Basaruru were 
involved in the murder of Tiruma-hadavala and Bomma-setti. 
The settikdra guild of the paduvakeri of Basaruru enquired into the 
case and passed a judgement to the effect that the nakhara should 
expiate their sin by making certain gifts of gold to the god Maha- 
deva of the Nakharesvara temple. It is interesting to note that 
th.t settikdra guilds personally supervised the implementation of 

their judgement.™ 

In matters of disputes between imperial authority and the 
local rulers, between the local rulers themselves and between 
the guilds and other organisations, arbitration as a means of 


® See Cam., 'Vdi. Will, Sb. 467. See also B. A. Saletore; Social and 
Political Life in the Vyajanagara Empire, pp. 58 a.nd 72. 

™ See, for instance, SIL, Vol. VII, No. 185. 
n 1961-62, App. B, No. 621. 

™ SIL, Vol. IX, part II, No. 450. 
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obtaining justice was frequently resorted to. We have seen 
above that, when, in A.D. 1436, the imperial governor Annappa- 
Odeya had invaded and laid waste the village of Sivalli (Udipi 
Taluk) the kattaleyavaru of the hattukeri of Barakuru used their 
good offices to re-establish peace in that village.’^ We have 
also seen above that in A.D. 1528 Kiishnananda-Odeya and his 
disciple Vedananda-Odeya acted as arbitrators in bringing 
about a political compact between the Chauta and Banga chief- 
tains.” It was customary for the local rulers to sign such 
agreements in the presence of a non-aligned chieftain to whom 
they could appeal whenever the terms of such pacts were in 
jeopardy. 

In A.D. 1430, a dispute arose at Barakuru between the 
aivaru-halaru of chauliyakeri and the muvaru-settikdraru and the 
samasta-halam of murukeri regarding sugar trade. The dispute 
became serious enough to result in disturbances. Finally, 
Chandarasa-Odeya, the then governor of Barakuru-rajya, was 
made to act as the arbitrator and an agreement defining the 
rights of the two keris in sugar trade was draffed and duly 
signed.” 

When, in A.D. 1455, a dispute arose between the settik&xa 
guilds of paduvakeri and mudakeri at Basaruru, the disputants 
assembled at the temple of Vishnumurti at Chiruligunda, accepted 
the priests of the four mathas of Basaruru and the village assembly 
of Kandavura-grama as arbitrators, and arrived at an agreement 
regarding the boundaries and the rights of their respective 
localities and guilds and the paths through which the setiikdras 
of each locality had to take sheep and areca-nuts to the temple of 
Devi on occasions of festivals.” 

Disputes between individuals are not referred to in the 
available records. But it may be reasonably supposed that, 


73 y//., Vol. VII, No. 296. 

7^ARSIE., 1930-31, No. 336. 

75 SIL, Vol. VII, No. 340. This record is discussed in greater detail in 
Chapter VIII below. 
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when such disputes arose, they were enquired into by the official 
madhyastha (i.e. arbitrator). The system of expiating a crime 
committed by making grants to temples, however serious the 
crime may have been, was in wide practice. Such an act of 
expiation is referred to in the records as prdyaschitta. 

It may be pointed out, in conclusion, that for the period 
immediately following the fall of Vijayanagara in A.D. 1565, 
the administrative set up discussed above held good in almost 
all respects. Whatever minor changes were effected by the 
Keladi overlords after A.D. 1565 fall beyond the scope of this 
work. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The most remarkable factor which distinguishes South 
Kanara from the other parts of Dravidian South India is the 
region’s native dialect of Tulu which, being one of the five 
major languages of the Dravidian stock, has been characterised 
as one of the most highly developed languages of that family.* 

In the absence of written literature of any kind, it is not possible 
to measure the antiquity of this language though it follows 
from statements made in Chapter I above that the language 
must have developed its own linguistic peculiarities subsequent 
to the migration of a part of the early Dravidian populace into 
South Kanara during the iron age. It also follows from Chapter I 
I that the name Tulu, as applied to the region, also came to I 
signify its inhabitants and their dialect. 

Nothing has been brought to light regarding any aspect | 
of the life led by the proto-historic men in the Tulu country. ! 
Nor is much known about life in the Tuluva prior to the advent j 
of the early Alupas. During the early centuries of the Christian 
era, when Tuluva was inhabited by the Kosar and again when ; 
it came under the sway of Nannan, facts which are gleaned from I 
the Sahgam literature and which have been discussed in detail 
in Chapter II, the Tuhrvas appear to have led a very active and f 
martial life. From Agam 15 of Agandnuru we learn that the j 
Kosar were wont to adorn their bodies lavishly with jewels. J 
As for the economic conditions which prevailed during those 
early days, absolutely nothing is known. ! 

With the appearance of the Vaddarse^ inscription in the 

' Caldwell: A Comparative Grarnmar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family of 
Languages (II edn.), p. 35. 

^ARSIE., 1931-32, No. 296. ^ j | 
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middle of the 7th century, the Tulu country emerges from 
historical darkness. From this inscription we come to know that 
the people of South Kanara were subject to a ruler whose name 
was Aluvarasa and whose dynastic name, as gleaned from succes- 
sive records, was Aluva or Alupa. By the middle of the 7th 
century, the Aryan classification of society into four castes had 
come to govern human society in that region. For, the Vaddarse 
inscription records a grant of money for feeding 17 brdhmams. 
Though legendary accounts as given in the Sahyddri-kdnda and 
the Grdmapaddhati attribute the import of brdhmanas into South 
Kanara to the Kadamba ruler Mayuravarman of the middle 
of the 4th century A.D., the Vaddarse record contains the earliest 
recorded reference to the brdhmanas and also vouchsafes for the 
high and revered position which they enjoyed with the rulers 
and the people. The brdhmanas lived in their own agrahdras in 
every village and the Udiyavara inscription^ of Ranasagara 
(c.A.D. 765-805) considers the destruction of the brahmapura 
(i.e. brahmins’ quarters) of SivalH as a nmhdpdtaka. 

Individual bravery as displayed in battlefields was held 
in great respect and the rulers were wont to commemorate the 
heroic death of their warriors and even to make compensatory 
grants for the benefit of the dependents of the deceased. The 
Kariyangala inscription'* of Ranasagara employs the word 
pariyara (Skt. j&an^flra = compensation) in this context. While 
military solutions to differences were often sought, the path of 
peace and peaceful settlements were not ignored. The Bantra 
inscription,^ already discussed, records one such compact for 
ending enmity, vengeance and warfare entered into by four 
chieftains of the 9th century. 

The head of the family was much respected at the family 
level even as the king was acknowledged as their master by the 
citizens. In many of the early inscriptions, donees as well as 


3 V/., Vol. VII, No. 284. 

‘^Ibid., Vol. IX, Part I, No. 392. 
5 1930-31, No. 351. 
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deceased heroes are mentioned with their father’s names prefixed 
to their own.® 

The natural beauty of the coastal district had elicited the 
praise of poets even in early days. Mamulanar, one of the 
poets whose songs have found their way into the anthology 
Agandnuru, in one of his poems sings that in the forests of Tulu- 
nadu, the peacock, with spots like the side of a drum, pecked 
at the well-grown, magnificient, green jack-fruit hanging from 
its tuft-like stem.’ The author of the Velvikkudi copper plate 
grants of Pandya Nedunjadaiyan (A.D. 756-815) describes 
Mahgalapura (i.e. Mangalore) as the great city were the peacock 
danced with the cuckoo near tanks perfumed with opening 
flowers. From this record we can also conclude that as early 
as in the 7th-8th centuries, the Tulu country had made great 
strides in the economic field and that Mangalore was even in 
those times a flourishing and populous township well-known to 
be called a mahd-nagara (great city) in the record of an imperial 
dynasty. 

Inevitably enough, from early times. South Kanara was a 
predominantly agricultural country. Landed properties were, 
therefore, aptly termed, as is revealed by medieval and later 
inscriptions from that region, as bdlu which signifies life and 
subsistence. It is not surprising, therefore, that the economic 
life of the people and their rulers centred round the incomes 
derived from agricultural products, especially so during the 
early and medieval times. Agriculturists, consequently, formed 
an important section of the citizenry and this is attested to by 
one^ of the Udiyavara inscriptions of Maramma alias Klnvaxzsa. 
IV in which six agriculturists (okkalu) figure as the donees for 
a royal grant. 

From early times, lands were owned by the royalty as well 
as by private citizens. The right of cultivating royal lands was 

6 See, for e.g., Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp- 17-23, Nos. I, II, III, IV, VI and VIII. 

T Agmianuru, Agam 15. 

8 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, pp. 301 and 307. 

9 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 23, No. VIII and plate. 
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held by officials serving under the king as is evidenced by the 
Vaddarse inscription, according to which one Adakappa was 
holding the cultivation rights over the lands in Vaddarse. 
Gifting of royal lands to temples and brdkmams, to private 
citizens of the agricultural class as also to deceased warriors 
was in vogue under the early Alupas. 

Under the early Alupas, commerce was conducted generally 
though the barter system. The royal treasury received tax 
amounts in kind. Taxation in kind on such agricultural products 
as paddy [nel], rice (akki), pepper (velasu, ttielasu), cotton (palti) 
and areca-nuts {adake) is referred to in early inscriptions from 
the region. Apart from these taxes on land articles {sihala-sunka) , 
tolls were levied on articles on water {jala-sunka.).'^ By this it 
may be understood that fishing and also the marine and riparian 
trades were subjected to taxation. 

Of the weights and measures which were in vogue during 
the early Alupa period, one of the Udiyavara inscriptions of 
Maramma mentions the following: 


sankura : 


puttige : 
malave : 

pala : 
peru : 


It has been suggested that this may be the same 
as sankara in which case the word may stand 
for ‘a double sack for manure and grain to be 
carried on the back of a bullock.’ 
same as puUi meaning ‘a basket’. 

It has been suggested that this may be another 
form of mam or mamvu, ‘a maund.’ 
a particular weight, 
a (head-) load. 


Of these, though sankura, puttige peru, as understood 
above, are general terms denoting containers in the first two, and 
an unspecified quantity in the last, cases, since they are mentioned 
in the record in the context of taxation, they may be taken to 


p. 22, No. VII and platej 5//., Vol. VII, No. 284. 
/fe'd., p. 21, No. VI. 
p. 22, No. VII. 
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have denoted, in tho e days, a standard quantity fixed by con- 
vention or by decree. 

Information on the coinage under the early Alupas is only 
next to nothing. The Vaddarse inscription registers a gift 
of 17 kanchu and 1 kil-ganchu for feeding 17 brdhmanas. Kanchu 
in Kannada means ‘white copper’ or ‘brass’ or ‘bell-metal’.'^ 
Kanchu and kil-ganchu, therefore, appear to be the names for a 
higher and lower denomination respectively of coins struck 
from kanchu. But for the fact that Dravidian I was in common 
use in Kannada language and writing at this period, it would 
have been reasonable to suggest a relationship between kanchu 
and kalahchu, the latter word standing for the name as well as 
the weight of a gold coin in circulation in the Tamil country from 
early times. It may be pointed out here that the Mallam ins- 
cription'* of Pallava Nandivarman II, in which the Alupa ruler 
Aluvarasa II (A.D. 730-65) figures as his feudatory, mentions 
this gold coin called kalahchu. 

Some of the Udiyavara inscriptions 's refer to the tolls on 
the cities of Udiyavara and Patti (i.e. Pombuchcha) which 
reminds one of the many medieval Alupa inscriptions w'hich 
contain references to collective {samuddya) taxes levied on and 
collected from villages. 

The records of the medieval and later Alupas contain 
more information on the social life of Tuluva. We learn from 
most inscriptions of this period that the ruler was surrounded 
by much pomp and pageantry. The ruler was present in person 
in the audience hall {moga-sdk) of the palace at the time of making 
royal proclamations and grants and, on all such occasions, the 
official hierarchy led by the council of ministers {samasta-pradhdnas) 
and including the bakattara-niyogis and desi-purushas stood in 
attendance upon the king or queen, as the case may be. The 
festive atmosphere which marked the presence of the ruler in 
the audience hall is found expressed in medieval Alupa records 

>3Kittel: Kannada-English Dictionary, s.y . 

'* Kellore District Inscriptions, Vol. I, pp. 429-30 and plate. 

15 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 21 ff., Nos. VI-VIII; SII., Vol. VII, No. 284. 
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by the phrase samasta-gondal=^ dsthdna. Th^ principal cities of 

Tu}uva during this period, Barakuru and Mahgaluru, appear to 
have had more than one palace each as is implied by the ex- 
pression hiriya-aramane i.e. the big or old palace. The audience 
hall in the palace at Mangalore was known by the lofty name 
of Bhuvanasraya (i.e. the refuge of the world).'® 

The throne w'as not merely the centre of pomp and grandeur 
but the ruler was on the same footing as the lowliest of his citizens 
in matters of protecting social and religious obligations and in 
preserving age old customs. A few- inscriptions, while pronoun- 
cing curses and fines upon those who flout the grants recorded 
therein, also include the ruler in their wake (eg. intivellavam 
vichdrisi rakshisadiddade arasirhge Gange-Rdmeharadalu sdvira kavile 
sdvira brdhmanaram konda pdpa)d'> 

The priestly class and the brdhmanas w-ere much respected 
by the rulers and the people. Many medieval records include 
the purohitas in the list of officials present in the royal audience 
hall. The high position held by the brdhmanas in the social 
structure of the Tulu country as elsewhere is illustrated by such 
expressions as sdvira brdhmanaram konda ddJia, sdvira-brdhmanaram 
rakshisida pmiya etc., occurring in the imprecatory passages of 
medieval inscriptions. 

Caste system had taken deep roots and the four principal 
castes are referred to in the records of the period as ndlku-jdti. 
Excommunication became and effective deterrent to the flouting 
of religious grants. Besides the four principal castes, the lowest 
stratum of society consisted of untouchables, referred to as horahi- 
navarUi dead, those who had been punished with excommunication 
and expulsion from the ndlku-jdti. 

Each family was a closely knit unit of the social structure 
and it was customary for men, as in the earlier period, to associate 
their names with the names of their elders and predecessors. 
An important instance at hand is the Kenjuru inscription'^ of 

'« See, for eg., SIL, Vol. VII, No. 185. 

djbid. 

'8 1931-32, No. 336. 
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A.D. 1281, of the reign of BallamahMevi, mentioning prince 
Bahkideva as belonging to the lineage of Dattalva [Dattdlvara- 
baliya Bankideva). 

The inscriptions of the medieval period vouchsafe to the 
increase in the number of temples, a fact dealt with in detail in 
chapter IX below. Discourses were arranged in these temples 
and this afforded the people an avenue for entertainment as well 
as enlightenment. The Mangalore inscription'® of Kulasekhara I 
(A.D. 1160-1220) prescribes a fine of 5-1 j2homu (gold coins) 
as fine to be paid by the temple official adhyaksha if he should 
fail to arrange for the daily discourses {dina dina nadeva kalhdmdk) 
in the temple of Bahkesvara. An additional source of entertain- 
ment for the people was the daily dancing performances by the 
kufdduva-bdkanangeyaru (female dancers).'® 

The inscriptions of the medieval and later Alupas furnish 
more information on the economic conditions which prevailed 
during their times. It is during this period that the word bdlu 
came to be used as a synonym for landed property. While the 
barter system was continued both in the fields of commerce 
and taxation, money was also brought into wider circulation. 

The names of weights and measures which are in popular 
usage now in South Kanara make their appearance in the ins- 
criptions of this period. The extent of a cultivable land was 
defined with reference to the quantity of seed which could be 
sown in it (e.g., 60 mude bittuva bayalu i.e. a field in which 60 
nudes of seed could be sown). The names of the weights and 
measures for agricultural produces which appear in these ins- 
criptions are 

mudi, mude or mude = -&. weight of 3360 tolas; a measure of 
42 seers and the extent of a land in which so much seed could be 
sown.2o 

khanduga, = Land measure, dry measure and liquid 

measure; also weight. Ikkanduga, muganduga and nalganduga 

'9 5//., Vol. VII, No. 185. 

20 The equivalents for this and the other weights and measures listed above 
are taken from A Kisamivar Glossary of Kanarese words. 
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denote respectively twice, thrice and four times the quantity of 
a kanduga. 

hdne = dTy and liquid measures. 

= dry and liquid measures. 

padi = dry measure. 

??7.rtHa = dry and liquid measures. 

The following terms describing the nature of ownership of 
lands^i occur in the medieval and later Alupa inscriptions:— 

^CTi = land tenancy; the rent paid by the tenant to the 
land-lord. 

= cultivator who has taken cultivable lands on per- 
manent lease from their owner/s. 

The following agricultural terms are found used in these 
inscriptions — 

bede-kdm = wet land to be sown during the rainy season. 

bede-ganagilu = \iLnd in which ganagilu (fragrant oleander) 
are to be sown and grown. 

= threshing floor. 

Coins find frequent mention in the Alupa records of this 
period. Many types of gadydna coins were in circulation. Of 
these, the coin known as Pdndy a- gadydna is mentioned as early as 
in A.D. 1139 in the Kotakeri inscription^^ of Kavi Alupendra. 
Pdndya being one of the dynastic names of the Alupas, 
PdMya-gadydna obviously meant coins issued by them and may be 
deemed to have denoted, during the medieval period, gold coins 
a few specimens of which have been noticed so far. The coins 
in question^ are of gold and are die-struck. The obverse of 
these coins depicts two fish under an umbrella-shaped canopy. 


21 See P. V. Kane: Histoiy of Dkarmasaslra, Vol.II, part If pp. 865-69, for a 
detailed discussion of the question of ownership of land. 

22S//., Vol. VII, No. 381. 

ARIE., 1961-62, App. E, Nos. 277 and 278 j See also Brown : The coins of 
/«&, plate VII, No. 3. 
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with a lamp mid Ckauri to their right and left respectively. The 

reverse contains the legend Sri-Pandya-Dhananjaya which is one of 
the characteristic epithets of the medieval and later Alupas. The 
Alupas had the 7nma-ldnchhana for their emblem and the umbrella 
like canopy reminds us of the expression eka-chhatrddhirdjya used in 
medieval Alupa inscriptions while introducing the ruler. Bdra- 
kura-gadydna and Mangalura-gadydna are also referred to in the 
inscriptions. These two names may have denoted coins issued 
from the royal mints at Barakuru and Mahgaluru, the two capital 
cities of the medieval Alupas. It is likely that the name gadydna 
was applied to coins struck from more than one metal, for the 
inscriptions, in some instances, specifically refer to the coin as 
honna-gadydna i.e. gold gadydna. Besides, the word gadydna is 
itself found frequently mentioned without any distinguishing 
prefixes. 

Besides these terms, gold coins were referred to by the word 
in Kannada for gold, namely, ponnu or homiu. The word pana 
also occurs, though only rarely. 

It is possible to arrive at a fairly authentic estimate of the 
economic conditions in which people of South Kanara found 
themselves during the medieval and later Alupa times. The 
wealth of the people consisted mainly of land and land, therefore, 
was the main source of income for the royal treasury. The utter 
dependence of the people and the rulers on land-harvests is 
strikingly brought home by the Sujeru inscription^-* of A.D. 1305 
of the reign of Bahkideva II. The kingdom was hit by drought 
in that year and the king took a vow to make grants to the god 
Timiresvara if the rains returned. The king’s prayer was 
answered and in August, in which month that inscription was 
engraved, grants of lands were accordingly made by the 
grateful ruler. 

The large number and variety of taxes, levied in kind and 
in money, on lands, on agricultural products and on trades 
attest to the prosperity x-f the medieval and later Alupa periods. 
Villages were liable to pay to the royal treasury taxes in money, 


^‘^ARSIE., 1930-31, No. 338. 
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referred to in the records as samudaya or samudaya-gadydna. Samu- 
daya or samuddya is to be understood in the sense of a collective 
or total contribdtion and, as such, is found used with reference 
to levies of more than one kind. Thus, while the Kotesvara 
inscription's (A.D. 1261) of the reign of Virapandyadeva- 
Alupendra fixes the amount of taxes to be paid by the villagers 
of Kudikuru at 180 samuddya-gadydnas per annum, the Nilavara 
inscription's (A.D. 1258) of the same ruler declares that 
the ‘three hundred of Niruvara should pay 100, 30 and 301 
samuddya-gadydnas per year respectively to the king, the adhikdri 
and the village of Niruvara. An inscription^’ of A.D. 1262 
from Kundapur, belonging to the same reign, fixes the samuddya 
tax to be paid annually by the village of Kundapura at 140 
gadydnas. 

Land owners and cultivators paid part of their products 
into the royal treasury as tax. The quantum of this levy is 
nowhere specified in the available records. The Hanehalli 
inscription’s of Vira Pandyadeva-Alupendra clearly states that 
the king made a gift of paddy which was due to the royal treasury 
from the makki lands of Brahmaura {tamage bahantaha bideya 
bittavanu etc.). Lands and their products yielded more than 
one kind of tax income for the treasury. Landlords were levied 
tax in money for their ownership and this tax was called bhukti- 
samuddya, bhukti standing for ‘enjoyment’ or ‘possession’. Each 
piece of land under cultivation was subject to taxation {bdlu-tere) . 
Other land taxes mentioned in these inscriptions include 
kattunderu, bedugula (also found written as bedungula, bedugulu and 
bedungolu), meldya, druvdra, biddruvdra and kuldgra or kulddya. 

Of these kattunderu appears to have meant land taxes assessed 
from time to time ( tera = tax and assess orimpose). The exact 
significance of bedugula is not known. The word is, no doubt, 
a compound of and /ca/a, the second meaning a farmer or 


25 SIL, Vol. IX, part I, No. 395. 
^^ ARSIE., 1928-28, No. 490. 

2’ SIL, Vol. IX, part I, No. 396. 
28 1931-32, No. 241. 
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a land-tenant who pays taxes. The word is not found in 

any lexicon and if it could be equated with beUu^a. field lying 
on a higher level, imperfectly irrigated and depending on the 
rains, then bedugula may be taken to stand for taxation levied 
from farmers cultivating such lands. M el-ay a (excess tax), as 
the very name indicates, may be interpreted as a surcharge on 
land taxes. 

Aruvdra is the same as dravdra meaning land mortgage of 
an usufructuary nature. The references in inscriptions to 
dnwdra may be taken to stand for taxation on such mortgaged 
lands. Btdu = bUu means a land kept waste or uncultivated. 
Biddruvdra may, therefore, be the taxation on such mortgaged 
lands which w'ere cultivable but not cultivated. 

It is difficult to conclude what kuldgara and kulddya stood 
for. Agra and ddya are synonyms meaning ‘the beginning’. 
The terms, no doubt, denoted taxes paid by land tenants. They 
may have denoted the tax each cultivator was obliged to pay 
at the time of taking up a new tenancy. 

The large number of inscriptions which have so far been 
discovered provide us with much information on the social and 
economic conditions which prevailed in South Kanara during 
the Vijayanagara period. While the district as a whole was 
divided into the Barakuru and Mahgaluru rd,jyas with the two 
cities of those names as the headquarters for the two imperial 
governors appointed from time to time, large chunks of the 
region fell under the sway of local chieftains. The presence of 
the ruler in the audience hall, referred to in many medieval 
Alupa inscriptions, is no more referred to in the records of the 
governors and the local chieftains. Unlike in the earlier periods, 
when the loyalty of the entire populace was vested in one 
monarch, during the Vijayanagara period, people of the region 
living in different parts were subject to their respective local 
rulers. Their allegiance to the imperial governors was closely 
related to the allegiance of their own masters to the imperial 
authority. 

Until the middle of the thireenth century, there is no evi- 
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dence of the Tuluvas following any other system of succession 
but that of father to son. The ancient family of the Alupas 
never adopted the aliya-satitdna (uncle to nephew) system of 
succession as long as they remained a power which mattered. 
Side by side with the introduction of Vijayanagara authority 
in South Kanara, a number of local ruling families, mostly Jaina 
in faith, made their appearance. These families generally followed 
the aliya-santdna system of succession and, naturally enough, this 
system came to be adopted by a good section of the populace, 
thus adding one more distinctive feature to the region. 

Though the wide prevalence of this system of succession 
can be attributed only to the fourteenth century, the seeds of 
this are to be found in the undated Talangere inscription^* 
of the Alupa ruler Jayasirhha I, discussed in Chapter IV'. This 
inscription states that in the lineage of Jogavve, who was probably 
the king’s sister, the right of succession goes to the female children 
and not to the line of male children and that, only if there are 
no female children, the succession will devolve on the male issues. 
This system is, of coune, different from the aliya-santdtia system 
in so far as in the latter case the right of succession devolves upon 
the sister’s son. Nevertheless, the Talangere inscription serves 
as a prelude to the importance of females in the family which the 
aliya-santdna system clearly expostulates. It is also likely that 
the prevalence of this system of succession in parts of the neigh- 
bouring state of Kerala influenced the adoption of the aliya- 
santdna system by the rulers and people of South Kanara. We 
have pointed out in Chapter IV above that Bahkideva II, the 
nephew [aliya) of Virapandyadeva, who is the only known aliya 
of an Alupa king to have sat on the throne, may have claimed 
the throne for himself on the strength of the aliya-santdna system 
of succession prevalent outside South Kanara and among the 
rising families of local chieftains within South Kanara itself. 

The Mudabidure inscription^® of A.D. 1430 helps us to 
take the earliest prevalence of the aliya-santdm system., as evi- 

29 Ep. hid., Vol. XXIX, pp. 203-09 and plate. 

30 V/., Vol. VII, No. 202. 
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denced by epigraphical sources, to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. This inscription gives the genealogy of the Nagire 
dynasty for the seven generations, from Honna to Bhairava I 
and his younger brothers. The inscription clearly states that each 
successor was the nephew of his predecessor. Thus, roughly 
assigning a period of 25 years for each reign, we arrive at the 
middle of the thirteenth century as the most likely period for 
Honna. 

Quite often, names of individuals are found mentioned in 
the records of this period in association with their family names 
as in Tolahara-baliya° , Ckautara-baliya° , Bangara-baliya° , etc. Names 
of individuals also occur in the records in association with their 
ancestral houses (eg. hunise-maneya Govinda, kuyala-maneya Krishna 
hosa-maneya Narana etc.) and land (eg. kombettirh-baliya Ara- 
sakabbe) . 

Terms originally indicative of office such as ndyaka, heggade, 
senabova, adhikdri, dandandyaka, etc., terms indicative of professions 
such as setti, balldlu, etc., and terms indicative of caste such as 
bhatta, upadhydya, setti, dluva, etc. are found very frequently 
appended to the proper names of individuals figuring in the 
records of this period. Members of the settikdra and halaru guilds 
are often found mentioned in association with the particular 
guild of a town or village to which they belonged. 

Everything was done to render life in the cities and towns 
easy and to promote easy contacts between the various corners 
of the district during this period. Vijayanagara inscriptions 
from South Kanara abound in references to highways, roads, 
lands and foot-paths {rdja-bUi, bidi, hiriya-hedddri, hedddri, nadeva- 
dni, dni etc. ) For the social and economic history of South Kanara 
during the Vijayanagara period, the importance of the Basarur 
inscription^! (A.D. 1455) of the reign of Mallikarjuna cannot 
be overstated. According to this record the halaru of the mudakeri 
of Basaruru were obliged to set apart from the lands which they 
owned, a stretch of land measuring 12 kdlu in breadth for purposes 
of laying a road for the use of local citizens as well as outsiders 

31 Ibid., Vol. IX, Part 11, No. 457. 
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[sudesi-paradesigalu nadava ubhaya-mdrgga) . There is a further 
stipulation that in the matter of carrying offerings to the temple 
of Devi, the above road was to be utilised only by the halaru of 
the mudakeri and not by the halaru ofpaduvakeri. Again, according 
to the same record, the responsibility of relaying an old road of 
equal breadth in another part of Basaruru devolved upon the 
halaru of paduvakeri. We also learn from this record that on the 
sides of important roads, mango trees were grown, evidently for 
sh'dde and shther {heddarija sdla-mdvu) . 

The needs of the city dwellers were well looked after. The 
many Jaina chieftains who flourished during the Vijayanagara 
period in South Kanara initiated an architectural renaissance 
which resulted in the construction of a number of remarkable 
in important Jaina centres. The Mudabidure inscription-’- 
(A.D. 1430) of Devaraya describes the city of Mangalore as the 
abode of groups of beautiful damsels, with its rich markets dealing 
in gold etc., whose inhabitants were ever kept happy with plenti- 
fuls of paddy and other grains. The same record speaks of 
Mudabidure as a flourishing city surrounded by choice fields 
of paddy, sugar cane, etc., which apparently assured a steady 
source of food for the population. The same city was rendered 
more beautiful by numerous gardens and tanks ; its well-laid 
roads were frequented by groups of charming damsels and the 
city abounded in merchants selling gold and precious stones, 
Ghina slfk {Chm==dmbara) and bangles. Many poets, renowned 
for their literary achievements, lived in the city and its sky-high 
Jaina bastis were full of people of good character who were 
gathered to listen to discourses on Jainism.33 

Day to day life in the rural areas must have taxed the time 
and energy of the majority of the population mostly on lands. 
The agriculturists, however, were provided with many amenities 
which must have assured a steady yield of food crops. The 
Basaruru inscription of Mallikarjuna, already referred to, for 
instance, refers to the maintenance of more than one water 

32 Vol. VII, No. !96. 

33 Ibid., No. 202. 
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canal {niru-hariva dtii) and similiar references occur in many other 
records. These canals were obviously dug out to pave the flow 
of rain water along the cultivated fields. 

We had seen above that during the early and medieval 
Alupa period, the royal treasury and also the people depended 
mainly on agriculture for their economic prosperity. The 
Vijayanagara period saw the emergence of South Kanara as an 
important trade province and many cities and towns in the 
district developed into major trade centres with well-knit guilds 
and associations representing the interests of various trading 
groups. The large number, nature and importance of trade 
guilds such as settikdra, nakhara, hanjamdna and balldlu have been 
discussed in detail in Chapter VI above. These guilds, as also 
their members in their individual capacities, figure in epigraphs 
in many contexts, as arbitrators, donors, donees, as protectors 
of grants and even as disputants. The records amply illustrate 
the important role played by these guilds in the political, social, 
economic and religious history of the period. 

While, on the agricultural front, South Kanara appears 
to have been self-sufficient, certain crops had to be imported 
from beyond the Ghats. Two Barakuru inscriptions” (A.D. 
1430) of the reign of Devaraya II, for instance, record an agree- 
ment between the trade guilds of chaulijakeri and murukeri of 
Barakuru on sharing, for purposes of sales, the loads of rice (akki), 
wheat {gddi), Bengal gxdim {kadale), Phaseolus mungo {uddii), 
green gram {hesaru), Sesamum indicum {eUu), sugar cane 
ijcabbu), fenugreek (tnenie), ghee (tuppa), jaggery {bella) and certain 
other necessaries imported from beyond the Ghats {Ghattada 
melanindalu bahanthd°). These records also prescribe regulations 
for the sale of sugar brought by local and foreign traders from 
above the Ghats. There is an interesting stipulation, meant 
obviously to maintain the balance in trade, that the merchants 
of the chauliyakeri and murukeri should collectively weigh and 
store the stock of sugar and that whatever quantity remained 


34 Jbid,^ Nos. 309 and 340. 
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unsold should not be taken to muxukeri by the merchants of that 
part of the city but should be retained in the store-house [malige] 
to be sold in times of demand. The right of selling cotton sarees 
{nulu-sire) was made the exclusive privilege of the merchants 
of by the agreement registered in these records. 

The increase in trade must have resulted in general economic 
betterment and trade guilds and traders benifitted much from 
this development. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the 
Vijayanagara records from vSouth Kanara, next to the imperial 
governors, merchants and their guilds rank as the most important 
donors of gifts of money and lands to the temples. 

The system of land ownership and the rights of cultivation 
were much the same as in the earlier times during the Vijaya- 
nagara period also. Whole villages and the cultivable lands 
belonging to them were, in many cases owned by the State and 
are found referred to in inscriptions as bhanddra-sthala, aratnaneya- 
bhanddra-sthala, aramanege saluva bhanddra-sthala etc. Besides this, 
lands owned by temples and private citizens were differently 
designated with reference to their owners as, for instance, devasva, 
purdhita-sthala, brahmasva, etc. 

Land revenue continued to yield the bulk of the income 
for the State treasury. Many types of lands and land taxes, 
including the ones which were prevalent during the earlier 
period and discussed above, are found mentioned in the records 
of the period. 

Types of lands : 

dgara, hiriy-dgara, uppin-dgara: a salt-pan.^s 
bayalu : a plain open field best suited for rice cultivation, 
lying low, having abundance of water and producing 
two or three crops of rice or two of rice and one of grain. 
berikeya-bhumi : various kinds of earth mixed together. 


35 /I Kisamwar Glossary of Kanarese words and Kittel’s Kaanada-English Dictionary 
have been consulted in arriving at the meanings given for this and other 
technical terms listed above. 
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bettu : a field lying on a higher level than bayalu, imperfectly 
irrigated, depending for water sometimes on the rains 
and sometimes on a reservoir and producing but one 
crop. 

bila-gadde: waste, uncultivated land. 
kadahu: a table-land, a plateau. 
hadalu: a waste rice-field, fallow land. 
hakkalu: an elevated piece of ground covered with brush- 
wood; a piece of dry land irrigated by rain and used 
for raising vegetables on. 
hola-gadde: land for wet and diy cultivation. 
hdli : a plot of field. 

kambala-gadde : a field in which buffalo races take place. 
karikeya-bayalu : a field covered with the Hurallee grass. 

kiiduru: an island formed in a river by alluvial deposit; an 
islet 

majalu: a field higher than bayalu but lower than betlu in 
which a single crop of rice can be raised despite the 
deficiency in the periodical rains. 
makki : the worst kind of land yielding one crop. 

bidiradiya-, hmise-adiya-, tengin-adiya-, hoyimama-makki : makki 
land growing bamboo, tamarind trees, cocoa-nut trees 
and makki land covered with sandy soil respectively. 

tdru-gadde: probably, dry land. 
titte: an elevated dry land. 

Land owners and agricultural labourers : 

mula-kdra : the original proprietor or holder of a permanent 
lease obtained from the government, or his assignee. 
The terms mula-gadde and mulada-bdlu are to be under- 
stood in this light. 

geni-kdra : he who has taken up land for cultivation on rent 
or contract. 

vritti-kdra: he who is in enjoyment of a gift-land. 
okkalu: tenants of the soil, professional agriculturists. 
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kil-okkalu : this term probably denotes servants working on 
lands under the okkalu. 

holejdlu, henndlu: the lowest cadre of males and females 
working on lands. These were slaves who could be 
transferred with the land, at the time of the latter’s sale 
or donation, to the new master. 

Taxes: 

ddi: this seems to be an abbreviation for kulddya or kuldgra, 
explained above. The terms muladi and ardhddi, found 
mentioned in the records of the period, may respectively 
denote such tax levied on land in possession of the origi- 
nal owner and one half of such tax amount. 

dnwdra: this term has been explained above. Antar- 
druvdra occurring in the records of the period seems to 
indicate interim taxation on mortgaged lands. 

hode-kattu: hode means besides other things ‘an ear of corn 
just before fully shooting forth’, hode-kattu may, there- 
fore, stand for a tax assessed and levied in between the 
stages of planting and harv^est. 

jodi: a half or quarter of the gross value of the produce 
paid as tax by a person reclaiming a certain portion of 
waste-land and settling on it. 

kadddya: compulsory levy. 

kattunderu, kattu-teru: this term has been explained above. 

kula : land tax paid by a cultivator. The amount of such 
tax to be paid, when duly assessed, is referred to in the 
records as kula-pramdna. Inscriptions reveal that this 
tax was generally levied in cash and only rarely in kind. 
In the case of gift-lands, this tax was not levied 
{kulava-kalachi etc.) 

kundu: this word means deficiency or fault and may, there- 
fore, stand for a surcharge on the payment of tax arrears. 

nattu: this term is, probably, derived from nadu meaning 
‘to plant’ and hence may denote a tax levied on each 
young plant freshly planted. That such a levy' was in 
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vogue is proved by passages such as d thdvili sasiya nattare 
sasige 4 ham gendege 1 honnu?^ 

sese: [tadhhava of sesha)~ih.t word means surplus, 

reminder etc. sese, therefore, appears to be a tax levied 
on surplus products which did not fall within the 
original assessment. 

siddhdya: fixed assessment. 

It is regretted that the above lists are not, by any means, 
exhaustive. I have not been able to interpret a few terms such 
as hodike, hadike, osari etc., which are found mentioned in the 
records along with the names of taxes explained above. Many 
other tax names have not been included because of the uncertainty 

J 

in their reading owing to the damaged nature of the inscriptions. 

Much advance was registered during the Vijayanagara 
period in the field of land administration. Land revenue was 
subject to reassessment from time to time and the sale and pur- 
chase of lands were governed by a number of rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the imperial administration. The Coondapur 
inscription^’ (A.D. 1425) of the reign of Devaraya II, for instance, 
records that the imperial governor Narasimhadeva-Odeya, after 
making a thorough enquiry among the inhabitants of Kundapura 
who had assembled at his call, restored a piece of land, originally 
gifted as a purohita-sthala and which had come to be misappropria- 
ted, to its old status and made a fresh assessment of the taxes to 
be levied on the land. This assessment was done without pre- 
judice to the siddhdya tax to be paid to the royal treasury. 
Such assessments are referred to in the records of the period as 
kula-kattu {kulava-katti, etc.) . 

The boundaries of each piece of land, owned by the State, 
temples and private individuals, were demarcated in detail 
{chatus-sime, ndlku-gadi, i.e. the boundaries on the four quarters). 

A few technical phrases indicating the nature of the sales 
and purchases of lands are met with in the inscriptions of the 


36 y//., Vol. IX, part II, No. 471. 
3’ /W., No. 441. 
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period. The land purchased from its owner by a prospective 
donor is usually described by the phrase artha-parichchhedavdgi 
kondu mula-parichchhedavagi kottadu i.e. ‘purchased by absolute 
payment and gifted with absolute rights’. Land gifts are also 
referred to as mula-haya-ddna indicating that such lands were 
absolutely paid for prior to their being given away as gifts. 
Another expression '‘ndyam-mulcC occurs in the records of the 
period with reference to the purchase and donation of lands. 
This probably stands for the purchase of land along with ‘the 
agricultural services including the right to use a plough’. ss 
The prices paid in purchasing lands were the ones prevalent 
from time to time {tat-kdl-ochita mulya)A^ 

Besides the State, temples and individual citizens, orga- 
nisations such as the settikdra and halaru guilds and the mahdjanas 
also owned lands in their collective capacity. Many records 
of the period, while delineating the boundaries of lands, refer 
to the gadi or boundary of lands owned by such associations 
{settikdrara gadiyim°, chmUyakeriya halara gadiyim°, mahdjanara 
gadiyim", etc.) 

Those entrusted with lands gifted to temples were obliged 
to provide the specified quantities of land products to the deities 
irrespective of the failure of crops owing to failure of rains and 
drought {bdna-gedu bara-gedu ennade).^ 

A number of weights and measures including the ones in 
vogue during the earlier period are found mentioned in the 
Vijayanagara inscriptions. 

ham, kdni: dry and liquid measures, prevalent in the South 
and North Kanara districts. Tippdne, muvdne a.nd ndlvdne 
denote, respectively, two, three and four hdnes. The 
records also mention ndda-hdne and kanchina-hdne. The 
former, in all probability, denotes a standard of the 
measure locally prescribed while the latter refers to the 
measure made of bell-metal \kanchu). 

A Kisamwar Glossary of Kanarese p. 94. 

39 SIL, Vdl. IX, part II, No. 609. 

See, for eg'., Ibid., No. 444. 
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mude^ mude, mudi: this term has been explained above. 
Unlike in the earlier period, this terra appears to have 
denoted more than one quantum of measure. Nada- 
mude, though of rare occurrence in the records, suggests 
that the quantity of a mude was subject to local varia- 
tions. Expressions such as ndgandugada-mude also imply 
that it had come to be taken as a common term for dry 
measure. It is found often in its abridged forms of 
mu° and mu°. 

khanduga, kanduga : this term also has been explained above. 
The ndganduga of the earlier records is variously written 
in this period as ndgharh, ndlvande, ndgande etc. It is 
found written in its abridged forms as kam°, khanf, and 
ghanf. 

hern: a word applicable to weight and dry and liquid 
measures. 

solagi, sodagi : this seems to be the same as solage, a liquid 
measure, equal to one fourth of a ku^uva or of a balla. 

kudite, padi and mdna have been explained above. 

Specific scales for land measurement make their appearance 
in the records of this period. The Basaruru inscription of A.D; 
l455, already discussed, for instance, mentions kolu, a measuring 
rod [mUru kolu nela, hanneradu kdl-agalada pramdnim hadi etc.) 
The more common method of land measurement, however, 
continued to be based on the quantum of seed that could be sown 
on a given plot of field. 

With the marked increase in commerce, money came into 
wider circulation. We have already pointed out above that, 
unBke in the earlier periods, taxes came to be generally paid in 
money. The most common types of coins in circulation were 
known as gadydm, varaha, konnu and ham. Their types and 
different denominations, mentioned in the records, are as follows; 

kdti-gadjdna : the meaning of the word kdii is not known. 

ardha-kdti-gadydna : coin having half the value of a kdti- 
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bahira-gadydna : this appears to denote foreign {bdhira) coins 
i.e. coins struck outside South Kanara and brought 
, into circulation in the region. 

sanna-Pratd.pa-gadydm : a small gadydna probably issued by 
the Vijayanagara rulers in view of the ixikt pratdpa. 
dodda-varaha, dodda-varaha-gadydna : a higher denomination 
of varaha. 

ghatti-varaha: this may denote a varaha with a high per- 
centage of gold content. 

In many instances gadydna and varaha are found used to 
denote the same coin and are also found used together as varaha- 
gadydna. 

meaning gold was a common name for gadydna and 
varaha. It also occurs frequently as kdti-honnu. 

Ham, also mentioned in the records as kdti-hana, was a smaller 
denomination oi gadydna (cf. varaha-gadydna 176 ham 3^^). The 
symbol for ham, zs, found in these records, is ^ while the other 
coins are found mentioned in their abbreviated forms as follows: 
ga‘‘ {gadydna) ‘, kd ga° (kdti-gadydna); va" {varaha) •, va ga° {varaha- 
gadydna) bd ga° {bdhira-gadydna) . 

Bar akuru which, along with Mangalore, was one of the 
two headquarters of imperial governors, had its own mint from 
which coins were minted and issued. This fact is amply brought 
to light by such expressions z's, Bdrakura parivarttanakke saluva kdti- 
gadydna, Bdrakura parivarttanakke saluva dodda-varaha-gadydna, arddha- 
Bdrakura parivarttanakke saluva dodda-varaha-gadydna. Prom the 
contexts in which these expressions occur, it may be safely con- 
cluded that they denoted coins brought into circulation in South 
Kanara from outside but which could be converted into coins 
issued from the Barakuru mint. 

The growth in commerce and the wide circulation of nioney 
must have resulted in the increase of borrowais between 
individuals. A common feature in the records of the period is 
the donation to temples of the interest amounts accruing from 
loans given by, the lenders without any surety. Such a loan 

41 Ibid., No. 520. 
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secured without any mortgage is mentioned in the records as 
mei-sdla. It is interesting to note that interest for money given as 
loan was accepted in kind in some cases. An inscription'*^ from 
Basaruru, dated in A.D. 1450 in the reign of Mallikarjuna, states 
that the interest per annum over a sum of 200 kdti-gadjdm, taken 
as a loan [kada] by the settikdxas of paduvakeri from Kotiyakka- 
nayakiti, was 13 mudi of rice to be measured with the ndlvande. 

It may be stated, in conclusion, that while the wealth of 
the Tulu country and its people increased under the aegis of the 
imperial administration, there was a proportionate increase in 
acts of piety and munificence. Even as the State, the traders 
and the agriculturists became affluent, they parted with a portion 
of their earnings and acquisitions for the benefit of the temples 
and the brdhmanas. This must have kept up a healthy balance 
in the economic structure of the region by ensuring the steady 
flow of wealth and money from hand to hand. 



CHAPTER NINE 

RELIGIONS > 

The religious history of South Kanara opens with the wide 
prevalence, as a State and public faith, of Saivisra. The Kigga 
inscriptions^ of Aluvarasa I and his son Chitravahana I record 
royal grants made to the god Siva, named therein as Kilgana- 
Isvara and Kilganadeva, The Sorab^ and Harihar'^ copper 
plate grants of the Badami Chalukya emperor VinayMitya 
record grants made to devout Saivite brdhmanas at the request 
of Chitravahana I. The Mallam inscription^ of Pallava Nandi- 
varman II records a grant, made at the request of Aluvarasa II, 
to god Subrahmanya. The god Some^vara, housed in the 
now ruined rock-temple at Udiyavara, is referred to in the 
Udiyavara inscription^ of Ranasagara as Ghambukalla-Bhatta- 
raka, a name which has survived to this day. The Udiyavara 
inscription^ of Aluvarasa II refers to this deity as Sarhbukalla- 
deva. The Bhattaraka of this ancient temple was the patron 
deity of the early A|upas and the settlement around this region, 
referred to in the records as Sivalli and Siva-valli, formed the 
nucleus of religious life in early Tuluva. Sivalii was considered 


1 The above chapter on religious conditions is based only on information 
contained in inscriptions from South Kanara. For a detailed discussion on 
this subject, see Saletore: History of Tuluva, 'p'p. 368-458. 

2 Ep. Cam., Vol. VI Kp 37 and 38. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, pp. 146 ff. 

Vol. VII, pp. 300ff. 

3 Hellore District Inscriptions, Vol. I, pp. 429-30 and plate. 

7 /fo’d., No. 279. . . 
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SO sacred ia those early days that some of the records®, in their 
imprecatory passages, declare that anyone who sought to destroy 
the grants recorded therein would have committed the sin of 
destroying Varanasi and Sivalli. Goravaru i.e. Saivite priests 
were held in high esteem by the early Alupa rulers. The Udiya- 
vara inscription of Aluvarasa II states that the grant recorded 
therein was made in favour of the Goravar. They also find 
mention in one of the Udiyavara inscriptions of Maramma 

Aluvarasa IV.® 

The Saivism of the early Alupa period appears to have 
been influenced by the cult of Siva as Pasu-pati i.e. ‘the Lord 
of beasts’. We have shown above, in Chapter II, the possibility 
of Alapa-gana Pasupati, of the Halmidi Kannada inscription!® 
of about A.D. 450, being the earliest known Alupa ruler. One 
of the Udiyavara hero-stone inscriptions of the period of the 
civil war eulogises the deceased warrior as keen on annihilating 
those who were opposed to the Lord of the Pasupata sect 
{Pdsupata-nambirdnY^ (which may be interpreted to mean either 
Siva-Pasupati himself or the Alupa ruler whom the hero served). 

The Shiggaon platesi^ of Vijayaditya record grants made 
by the emperor, at the request of Ghitravahana I, to a Jaina 
temple built by Kurhkumadevi, the former’s sister and the 
latter’s queen, at Purigere-nagara. This town was situated in 
the Kadamba-mandala which was at that time under Alupa 
sway. Though this charter thus helps us to conclude that the 
early Alupas were wont to observe religious tolerance, no 
evidence has been found so far to suggest the prevalence, in 
South Kanara itself, of any religious faith other than Saivism 
in those early days. 

We must discuss here the Kadiri inscription!! of Kunda- 

® See, for instance, Jfe’cf., No. 284; Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 21 ff.. Nos. VI, VII 
and VIII and plates. „ , 

9 5/7., Vol. .VII, No. 283. 

!0 .d/ilMd/)., 1936, pp. 72 ff. and plate. , 

1! Ep. Ind,, Vol. IX, p. 18, No. 11 and plate. 

!2 /ifd., Vol. XXXII, pp. 317 ff. and plates. 
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varma. This important inscription is found engraved on the 
pedestal of an image which betrays predominantly Buddhistic 
features of iconography. This, coupled with the presence in 
the same place of more Buddhistic images, has led scholars'-^ 
to suppose that Buddhism had entered South Kanara before or 
during the reign of Kundavarma. It should, however, be noted 
that these Buddhistic images are lone instances in the entire 
region. The inscription itself refers to the image as that of 
Lokesvara, a name which can be more convincingly attributed 
to Siva than to Avalokite^ara of the Buddhist pantheon, es- 
pecially in view of the occurrence of such names as Nakharesvara 
and Banke^vara for Siva in later inscriptions from the region. 
This identification of Lokesvara with Siva is further supported 
by an inscription's of A.D. 1215 from Mundkuru, Mangalore 
Taluk, which refers to Siva as Lokesvara. Kundavarma is 
described in the Kadiri inscription as pad-aravinda-bhramarah Bala- 
chandrasikMmaneJ}. Balachandrasikhamani, in the context in which 
the phrase occurs, is most convincing as an epithet of Siva, mean- 
ing he who has the crescent moon on his forehead. The Buddhis- 
tic iconographical features in these Kadiri images are, therefore, 
to be taken not as evidence for the prevalence of Buddhism in 
South Kanara but as evidence of the influence of Buddhist icono- 
graphical prescriptions on the works of the sculptors who made 
those images. In this context, it may be pointed out that the 
Ndtha-pmtha school of Saivism had allowed itself to be greatly 
influenced by Buddhism'® and that it was the prevalent faith 
at Kadiri at least from the middle of the 12th century. The 
earliest epigraphical reference to a deity occurs 

in the Kadiri inscription'’ of the reign of Kavi-Alupendra, 
palaeographically assignable to the middle of the 12th century 
and recording grants to the Saivite god Manjunatha. It will 


Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South India^ VoL I, p. 84; 
History of Tuluva^ pp. 383 fT. 

1929-30, 530. 

* 6 Barth ; Religions of India, p. 2 1 3. 

^7ARIR, 1964-65, App. B, 438. 
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Otherwise be very difficult to explain away the prevalence of 
Buddhism at Kadiri alone and during Kundavarma’s reign alone 
and its absence elsewhere in that region before and after. 

iSaivism continued to be the chief religious faith of the state 
and the people during the period of the medieval Alupas. Unlike 
the records of the early period, which are mostly in the nature 
of hero-stones, the inscriptions of the medieval Alupas, belonging 
as they do to a period of comparative peace and progress, provide 
copious attestations to the religious leanings not only of the 
rulers and their individual subjects but of various organisations 
and guilds. The implicit faith of the rulers of South Kanara 
and their subjects in the efficacy of devotion to the gods cannot 
be better illustrated than by referring once again to the Sujeru 
inscription** of A.D. 1305 from which we learn that Bahkideva II 
made a successful appeal for rains to the deity Timiresvara at a 
time when his kingdom had been hit by drought. 

The example in leading a life of religious faith was set by 
the king himself. We have seen that the royal court was graced, 
whenever the ruler granted audience, not only by his officials 
and princes but also by the priests {purdhitaru), preceptors 
{dmpurusharu) and zscetics (rishiyaru) . 

A number of Saivite temples, with Siva for the main deity, 
were built in many towns and villages of the Alupa kingdom 
during this period. Such were the temples of Markandesvara 
at Barakuru and Kachchuru (Udipi Taluk), Bahkesvara at 
Mangaluru (Mangalore Taluk), Bainduru and Paduvari (Coon- 
dapur Taluk), Lokesvara at Mundkuru (Mangalore Taltxk), 
Timiresvara at Sujeru (Mangalore Taluk), Kbtisvara at Avarse 
and Padebettu (Coondapur Taluk), Kantesvara at Beluvayi 
(Mangalore Taluk) and Somanatha at Barakuru and Handadi 
(Udipi Taluk) and Paduvari (Coondapur Taluk). We learn 
from the available inscriptions that these temples were rendered 
rich in lands and in money by generous gifts from the rulers 
as well as the people. 


18 ARSIE., 1930-31, No. 338. 
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&va’s consort in her ruthless form as Durga had a number 
of temples dedicated to her from early medieval times. As the 
main deity of a temple at Mudabidure she was known as Durga- 
devi and Bidireya^Devi. Inscriptions in her temple at Nilavara 
call her as Niruvara Bhagavati and Durga-bhagavati. 

The trade guild known as the tiakhara was responsible for 
the building of a temple for Siva, named Nakharesvara, at the 
trade centre of Basaruru as early as in A.D. 1 154. ‘9 The Nakha- 
resvara temples, in particular, appear to have provided an 
important place to Ganapati for Nakharesvarada-Ganapati 
figures prominently in inscriptions referring to the Nakharesvara 
temples of Basaruru and Panamburu (Mangalore Taluk). 

The Hindu Trinity Brahma- Vishnu-Mahesvara is men- 
tioned in an inscription^o of A.D. 1302 from Mangalore as 
receiving the pinih-ddna given by the Alupa ruler Bahkideva II 
for the merit of his deceased sister Mochalamahadevi. 

The period of the medieval Alupas is important for the 
religious history of South Kanara in that we get evidence, for 
the first time, for the prevalence of the cult of Vishnu-Krishna 
and of Jainism. The earliest reference to a temple dedicated 
to Vishnu-Krishna occurs only in A.D. 1286 and the deity is 
called Gopinatha. Vaishnavism was apparently the faith of a 
minority until it received a great fillip through the teachings 
of the great preacher Madhvacharya towards the end of the 
thirteenth century. Even as it is, we will notice, in the passages 
to follow, that available inscriptions do not properly testify to 
the wide prevalence in South Kanara, during the Vijayanagara 
period, of the cult of Krishna, a fact which is otherwise copiously 
evidenced by other sources. 

It is not known when exactly Jainism entered South Kanara. 
Existing temples of the Jains do not point out a much earlier 
date than the end of the thirteenth century. The reference 
to Parsvadeva in the passage Bidireja Pdrsvadevaru barayisi in a 


19 SIL, Vol. IX, part I, No. 393. 
20/itW., Vol. VII, No. 177. 
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much damaged inscriptions! from Mudabidure, belonging to A.D. 
1215 and to the reign of Kulasekhara I, has been taken elsewheress 
to evidence the prevalence of Jainism in that region at least as 
early as in A.D. 1215. But this inscription as well as another's 
belonging to A.D. 1205 and to the same place and reign record 
grants made to the Saivite goddess Durga. In the Context in 
which it occurs, Parsvadeva can only be taken to stand for the 
proper name of an individual, no doubt a Jaina by faith, and not 
as the name of a Jaina deity. 

It has also been suggested, on the strength of an undated 
Varahga inscription,s'* which has been discussed in detail in 
Chapter IV above, that Jainism was prevalent in South Kanara 
during the reign of Kulasekhara I. But we have pointed out 
above that this Varahga record belongs not to Kulasekhara I’s 
reign but to that of his successor Kundana. Kundana was a 
S antara prince and was therefore a J aina by faith. The mention 
of the Jaina preceptors Maladharideva, Madhavachandra and 
Prabhachandra in that record should be read with reference to 
Kundana’s brief rule over the Alupa kingdom and not with 
reference to the prevalence of Jainism in South Kanara itself. 
Further, as has been shown in Chapter IV above, not only 
Kulasekhara I but his predessors and his successors, with the 
exception of Kundana, were Saivites and made generous gifts 
to Saivite temples. Kundana’s immediate successor Dattalupa II 
was actually a devoted disciple of the Saivite preceptor Gagana- 
frvacharya. 

Jainism in South Kanara received royal patronage only 
after the advent of Hoysala authority over the region. Ballala 
Ill’s queen Chikkayi-Tayi herself was a Saivite and, during her 
sway over South Kanara, made grants to the gods Kofrsvara of 
Hatyanga<fr (Coondapur Taluk), Viresvara of Hosala (Udipi 
Taluk), Kantesvara of Kantavara (Karkala Taluk), Somanatha 

21 No. 222. 

22 History of Tuluoa, p. 413. 

■^ARSIE., 1928-29, No. 526, 
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of Barakuru and Durga-bhagavati of Nilavara (Udipi Taluk) 
and to the brahmams. 

But the Hoysala feudatory Ldkanathadevarasa, whose pos- 
sessions included portions of the Karkala Taluk of South Kanara, 
was a jaina ruler. His inscription^^ from Hiriyahgadi, belonging 
to A.D. 1334, records grants of lands by a number of donors 
including the ruler’s sisters Bommaladevi and Somaladevi, to 
the basH of Santmatha built at Karakala by the disciples of the 
Jaina preceptor Kumudachandra-bhattarakadeva. From this, 
it may be safely concluded that Jainism had made gains in South 
Kanara at least early in the fourteenth century. 

The Alupa ruler Kulasekhara III was much influenced 
by Jainism. His inscription^® from Mudabidure, belonging to 
A.D. 1384, states that he was a worshipper at the feet of the 
Jaina preceptor Charukirtti {mmach-Chdrukirtti divja-snpddapadm- 
aradhaka) and that he was seated on his jewelled throne at a 
basadi (name damaged in the record) at Bidire. The inscription 
records grants made by the ruler to the Jaina deity Parsvanatha. 

This, however, does not prove that Kulasekhara had be- 
come a convert to Jainism. His immediate successor, Vira- 
pandyadeva II, who is the last known of the Alupa rulers, is 
seen, in his only available inscription^^ from Mudabidure, 
dated A.D. 1397, making grants to the goddess Durgadevi 
showing thereby that, during their long existence as a ruhng 
family from the middle of the 7 th to the end of the 14th century, 
the Alupas had displayed unswerving faith in their original 
religion, Saivism. 

The large number of Vijayanagara inscriptions dating 
from A.D. 1345 and, for purposes of this work upto 1565 show 
that Saivism maintained its position as the principal religion 
of the region but that Jainism and, to a lesser extent, Vaishna- 
vism had also risen to great popularity. The principal city of 
South Kanara in those days, Barakuru, was the scene of hectic 


25 5//.,VoI. VII, No. 247. 

26 Ibid., No. 225. 

27 Ibid., No. 221. 
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religious activities and homed within its bounds temples dedi- 
cated to the deities of all these three faiths. Inscriptions copied 
from this ancient city refer to the Saivite temples of Markandes- 
vara, Nagesvara, Bhairavadeva, Chandikadevi and to three 
different temples of Somanatha in the city’s three quarters, 
Tambulagere, Manigarakeri and Murukeri. Another important 
Saivite temple at Barakuru was that of Kellengereya-Vinayaka 
which was rendered rich by many grants by its devoted followers, 
the aivaru-samasta-halam {aivam-samasta-halam kondaduvanta Kellen~ 
gereya Vimyakadevaru) . This temple also contained subsidiary 
shrines for Mahadeva and the Vaishnavite deity, Gopinatha. 

Among the Vaishnavite temples at Barakuru were those of 
Gopinatha, Narayana and Vishnumurthi. The Jainas had at least 
three temples in that city, two of them dedicated to Par^vanatha 
and Adiparamesvara and the third called Manikyabasti. 

Throughout the length and breadth of South Kanara were 
a number of temples of Siva differently called Markande^vara^ 
Kotesvara, Kotinatha or Koti^vara, Kantesvara, Timiresvara, 
Nakharesvara, Nandikesvara, Tuluvesvara, Gokarnesvara, 
Mahabalesvara, Kundesvara, Kimmandilesvara, Somesvara, 
Sdmanatha, Virabhadra, Mahalihga, Panchalinga, Mahadeva, 
Sankara, Sankaranarayana, Visvanatha and Amritanatha. 
Besides these, temples for Siva, called by them Manjunatha, 
were built at Kadiri, Banp^ala-muda and Bahgarakuduru 
in Mangalore Taluk and Idu in Karkala Taluk by the followers 
of th.Q dfatha-pmtha school of Saivism. We have stated earlier 
that a temple for Manjunatha was in existence at Kadiri even 
in the 12th century during the reign of Kavi-Alupendradeva. 
This school of Saivism, which was much influenced by 
Buddhism, does not appear to have spread in South Kanara 
outside the Mangalore and Karkala Taluks. 

Other temples dedicated to Saivite deities were those for 
Siva’s consort, differently called Bhagavati, Durga-bhagavati, 
Durgaparamesvari, Hihguladevi, Holaladevi and Mukambika. 
At Panamburu (Mangalore Taluk) was a temple dedicated 
to Uma-Mahesvara. 
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Many of the Saivite temples named above were in plural 
numbers and in many villages. For instance, we learn from 
available inscriptions of the period that there were at least ten 
temples in different villages dedicated to Mahadeva during this 
period. 

Vaishnavism received a tremendous fillip in the second 
half of the 13th century through the teachings of one of the 
greatest sons of South Kanara, Madhvacharya, the founder 
of the Dvaita school of Philosophy. While even a cursory exa- 
mination of the present day religious schools of South Kanara 
will prove the wide prevalence of Vaishnavism in that region, 
it is difficult to assess the impact of the great teacher’s preachings 
on the minds of the Tuluvas during the period with which we 
are concerned. If the number of temples is taken as an indi- 
cation, it is apparent that the wealth and numbers of the Saivites 
were greater than those of any other faith in South Kanara 
during the Vijayanagara period right until the empire’s fall. The 
temple of Krishna at Udipi, around which revolves the whole 
edifice of Madhvacharya’s school, finds its earliest mention in 
an epigraph only in A.D. 1366-67, almost five decades after the 
founder’s death. And, for the period under question, only a 
few temples are heard of dedicated to Vishnu-Krishna, differently 
called Vishnumurti, Krishna, Narasiriiha, Ghakrapani, Gopinatha, 
Narayana, Suryanarayana, Lakshminarayana, Janardana, Tiru- 
mala, Vithala and Ramachandra. Another Vaishnavite deity 
held in great reverence by the followers of Madhvacharya and 
referred to in the records of the period is Anjaneya. 

As in the late medieval period when we hear of a temple 
for Brahma-Vishnu-Mahesvara, the Hindu trinity, called in an 
incription of A. D. 1347 as Trimurti, had a temple at Keragala 
in Coonadpur Taluk. 

Jainism rose to great heights during this period and was the 
religion of a large section of the people and of many of the local 
ruling families, especially during the 15th and following centuries. 
Many trade guilds and local assemblies caused the renovation of 
old and the building of new Jaina toffr all over the region, parti- 
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cularly in the Jaina strong holds of the Karkala Taluk. It was 
during this period that Karakala, Mudabidure and Venur 
became great centres of Jainism. While it was not the case 
with the other parts of the Tulu country, Jainism became the 
principal faith in these populous townships, all three of them 
situated in the Karkala Taluk. The large number of Jaina 
bastis, which are masterpieces of architecture, even today stand 
in silent witness to the heyday of Jainism in these towns during 
the 15th and 16th centuries. 

Inscriptions of this period from Mudabidure contain many 
stanzas in praise of the devotion to Jainism of the Kalasa-Karkala 
and Nagire rulers, of various guilds and individuals and even 
of the young ones. Thus an inscription 28 of A.D. 1429, of the 
reign of Devaraya II, which names Mudabidure as Venupura, 
says — 

Tulu-desakke visishtam-appa nagaram 
sri- Vem-ndmd puram 

vilasach-chhn-Jim-dharmma-mdrgga-ratarirh 
sat-pdtra-ddmmgalim i 

nalavim-mdlpa subhavyarirh Jinakaih-dldpamgalam 
sddhu sarh - 

kuladim kelva susila-satpuruskarimd - 
oppippud-amtd puram H 

The author of another inscription® of the same year and reign 
describes the young lads of Mudabidure as bdlakar-ellar-udgha- 
Jina-dharmma-ratar and as anindya-Jin-odita-sdstrasdligal 

Devotion to Jainism was a common zeal among many 
ruling houses and their services to their faith were done without 
any reference to the territorial limitations of their own tiny 
principalities. As an instance, we may quote the inscriptions 
of the Nagire rulers at Karakala and Mudabidure and the 
building of the Parsvanatha-basti at Barakuru by the Kalasa- 
Karakala ruler, Pandya-bhupMa in A.D. 1408. 


28 Ibid., No. 202. 
Ibid., No. 196. 
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At Mudabidure, which is eulogised in one record^o as 
Jina-dharmmad-dgaram, there were many exquisitely built Jaina- 
bastis {ftm-Jain-dlaya-ramya-harmya-chayadim chelv-ddudettarh pur am ) . 
The earliest epigraphical reference^i is to the Gurugala-basti 
of Chandogra-Parsvadeva in A.D. 1390. Since, in this year, 
some grants made to the basti are recorded, the basti 
itself must have been built earlier. The Mudabidure record^^ 
(A.D. 1430) of Devaraya II records the building of the Tribhu- 
vana-chudamani-mahachaitya by the Jaina preceptor Abhinava- 
Charukirtti-pandita with the assistance of the people of Salike- 
nadu, the Chauta ruler and the aruvaru-balldlugalu and with the 
money granted by the imperial governor Devaraja-Odeya. 
The extent of the support which Jainism enjoyed in those days in 
South Kanara is evidenced by the statement in the record that 
the governor made the grant on the orders of the emperor him- 
self. In A.D. 1430, Bhairava of the Nagire ruling house provided 
copper covering {tdmra-podake) for the third story of the Tribhu- 
vana-chudamani-chaitya of Chandra-Jina built by the halaru 
at Mudabidure.^3 In A. D. 1451, a number of settis caused 
the mukha-mandapa of the Tribhuvana-chudamani-chaitya to 
be built and were also responsible for carrying out a number of 
repairs.^-* 

We have seen, in Chapter VI above, that the Nagire ruler 
Bhairava I, when his illness had turned fatal in A.D. 1461, made 
grants for worship to the deities Ghandranathasvami, Suparsva- 
tirthahkara and Chandraprabha-tirthankara of the same Tribhu- 
vana-chudamani-chaitya. 35 A number of such inscriptions 
testify to the growth of Jainism and Jaina temples in that city 
at the hands of the imperial authority, local rulers, local guilds 
and the commoners. 


i^Ibid., No. 198. 
3J Ibid., No. 299. 
^^Ibid.,No. 196. 
33 Ibid., No. 202. 
34 /Hi., No. 197. 
3S Ibid., No. 203. 
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Karakala was one of the capital cities of the Jaina rulers 
of the Kalasa-Karkala-rajya. These rulers expended much 
of their wealth on constructing Jaina and in spreading 

Jainism among their subjects. The greatest achievements in 
this field of this family of rulers were undoubtedly the two Jaina 
colossi at Karakala and Venur, fashioned after the 10th century 
colossus at Sravana-belagola. The bigger of these two Gummata 
images is at Karakala and it was caused to be made by Vira- 
Pandaya I, the son of Bhairava I, in A.D. 1432.^* The statue 
at Venur was erected in A.D. 1604 and hence is outside the 
purview of the present work. 

In the Karkala Taluk, apart from Karakala, Mudabidure 
and Venur, Hiriyahgadi, Nellikara, Koraga, Varahga and Kera- 
vase also fostered Jainism and contained Jaina bastis. Of these 
Keravase enjoyed the position of being the secondary capital 
of the Kalasa-Karkala rulers. Jainism had also made its mark 
at Basaruru, Bainduru and Hatyahgadi in the Coondapur Taluk 
and at Guruvay anker e in the Puttur Taluk. 

Jaina pontificates were established during the fourteenth 
century at Karakala and Mudabidure. The earliest known pontiff 
at Karakala, mentioned in the inscription of the Hoysala 
feudatory Ldkanathadevarasa, had the title oi Bhamkirtti vflnllQ 
his successors were known by that of Lalitakirtti. The pontiffs 
at Mudabidure were known as Chdrukirtti dJid some of them 
had the distinguishing prefix of Abhinava. They were held in great 
respect by the Jaina disciples, foremost among whom were the 
rulers of the Kalasa-Karkala-rajya from whom the preceptors 
received such epithets as rdja-guru and kula-guru. Many Chaityas 
in South Kanara were built and repaired during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries on the advice of these pontiffs. 

This chapter wiU not be complete without a discussion of 
the available material on temple administration. Early ins- 
criptions are completely silent in this regard. It may, however, 
be presumed that the Saivite priests, goravaru, had a hand in the 


^Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, pp. 109-10. 
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administration of temples in those early days. Many grants 
■to temples in. early medieval days were entrusted to the care 
of the from which it may be concluded that he had also 

the business of looking after temple affairs in his village. 

During the medieval period, an official designated sthanapati 
and primarily concerned with temple administration makes his 
appearance in the inscriptions. The caste label sthanika applied 
to a section of brdhmanas in present day South Kanara, who are 
solely meant for the profession of temple service, is to be traced to 
this official designation of Sthanapati. The sthanapati, however, 
was only one of the officials meant for temple affairs. Another 
temple official designated karttd also finds frequent mention in the 
later records. Practically ever)'- government servant ser-ving in 
a given region, in the medieval days, was connected with the 
affairs of the temple in that area. The best illustration for this 
observation is provided by the Mangalore inscription” of A.D. 
1204 of the reign of Kulasekhara Alupa I. This record lays 
down the following duties for the many officials and indmduals: 

sthdna-tantri : he should perform all his duties connected 
with the deity’s avabhrita-sndna on the occasion of every samkrdnti ; 

pddamuladavaru : they should make available, without fail 
and without reduction, the quantity of rice for the offering of 
everyday nivedya to the deity ; 

adhyaksha : he should give daily discourses in the temple 
precincts; 

senabova: he should keep daily minutes on the above 
activities; 

adhikdri: he should punish the above officials for any 
lapses on their part in carrying out their duties specified above 
and should, besides, make available oil for burning the perpetual 
lamp in the temple; 

ahgadiya-adhikdri : he should arrange for oil for the lamps 
for Sivardtri and for rice for the brdhmanas on the day of drddhana. 


37 SIl, Vol. VII, No. 185. 
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Besides these, the inscription, also stipulates that an individual 
named Asranna should guard the perpetual lamp from going 
off; that the dancing girls {kutaduva-bdke-narhgeyavaru) should 
come to the temple everyday as per the custom in vogue; that, 
if the king does not enquire into the matters and set right any 
lapses, he would have committed the sin of killing 1000 cows 
and brdhmanas at Gahga and Ramesvara. 

Though such was the case even under the medieval Ajupas, 
during the Vijayanagara period, guilds and local assemblies 
were more frequently entrusted with the task of protecting and 
administering gifts and grants made to temples. Expressions 
such as Chaulikeriyalli mitvaru settikdraru halaru pratipdlisuvaru, i 
dharmada pdrupatya odetana Kotekeriya halaru settikdrarige etc., are 
very;^ often met with in the records of this period. 

Jainism, though, like Buddhism, it was originally conceived 
as a classless religion fostering human equality, came to South 
Kanara as a religion which classified its followers much hke 
Hinduism. The present day counterparts in Jainism for the 
sthdnika community of Saivism are called in South Kanara as 
indr as and they are Jaina brdhmanas. However, during the 
Vijayanagara period, which embraces in a large measure the 
history of Jainism in South K&nara, sthdnapathi or sthdmka was 
the title of some of the persons engaged in running the affairs 

of the Jaina bastis as well. This was logical enough in view o 
the fact that sthdna generally denoted a place on which stood a 
temple or which was the property of such a temple.^ The Jama 
bastis also had officials who were known as the karttd. 

Instances are too many to be quoted which illustrate the 
spirit of religious tolerance which characterised the lives ^ an 
deeds of the rulers and people of the period. It must be pointed 
out here that the example in religious tolerance was set up y 
the Vijayanagara emperors and their governors whose many 
and generous grants benefitted Saivite and Vaishnavite temp es 
and Jaina bastis in equal measures. The best illustration of this 
tolerant spirit is afforded by the hectic religious activities carrmd 
on by the Jaina adherents even after South Kanara, durmg 
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Sadasivaraya’s reign, had come under the sway of the staunchly 
Saivite family of Keladi rulers who, as has been shown in Chapter 
VI, were responsible for eliminating from the pages of history 
all the Jaina ruling families of the region. 

Religious festivals were celebrated with great enthusiasm 
and available inscriptions of the Vijayanagara period contain 
references to the festivals of DipdvaUke {Divalige), Fancha-pana^ 
Sivardtri, Vasanta-yugddi, Vaisdkha-hunnime, nula-habba, Benakana~ 
chauti, Tudiya-habba etc. We learn from an inscription's Qf 
A.D. 1458 that DipdvaUke was celebrated with a festival of lights 
lasting for three days {divaligeya habbada muru-dina dipostsavada 
dharmma) . 

Citizen’s and merchants’ guilds as also prominent indivi- 
duals had their customary ranks and priviliges on occasions of 
public celebration of religious festivals. Mutual differences 
and rivalries in this regard occasionally led to disturbances and 
clashes between rival groups of devotees. The most serious of 
such disturbances is found recorded in the KoteWara inscription 
(A.D. 1551) of the reign of Sadasivaraya. This highly interesting 
inscription records that in the month of Karttika (in A.D. 1550) 
the entire Tulu-rajya had assembled at Kotesvara to celebrate 
the Tudiya-habba i.e. the festival of lights. At that time, for 
reasons not stated in the record a serious dispute broke out 
and the assembled pilgrims were involved in armed conflicts. 
The temple precincts were defiled by the corpses of brdhmanas, 
sudras and sacred cows and, consequently, the temple doors were 
closed and all worship and services to the deity were suspended. 
On Saturday the 11th of April, A.D. 1551, which is the date 
of the record, expiatory services were conducted under the 
orders of the then muslim governor of Barakuru-rajya, 
Ekadhalakhana and the temple doors were once again opened. 

Temple honours to individuals and groups were ordered 
by convention and were strictly adhered to. Attempts at super- 
ceding these conventions occasionally resulted in disputes. We 
have referred, in Chapter VII above, to the agreement arrived 


38 Ibid., No. 336. 
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at between the settikdra guilds of paduvakeri and mudakeri at 
Basaruru regarding the provision of sheep, areca-nuts etc. , to the 
temple of Devi on occasions of festivals and even regarding the 
streets through which they should take their respective articles 
to the temple. 

The most common of grants made to temples was, naturally, 
land and it was called devasva even as land donated to brdhmams 
was known as brahmasva. Devasva lands were as a rule exempted 
from all or many of the land and agricultural taxes and the 
building of palaces by the rulers on such lands was expressly 
forbidden by such statements as arasige aramane kattuva adhikdmv- 
illa. Even the construction of other temples on a devasva IdiXiA 
is found prohibited in some inscriptions (e.g., i devasvadalli ilidu 
gudiya katta salladu). Besides declaring land-gifts to temples 
as tax-free, inscriptions also stipulate that the incomes in kind 
and in cash should go to the temples irrespective of the failure 
of the seasons (e.g. varusharhprati bdnagedu baragedu ennade . . . . 
nadasi baharu)d^ The purposes for which grants were made 
to the temples were scrupulously adhered to and any lapses in 
this regard were set right after due enquiry and at the earliest 
opportunity. We have seen, in Chapter VI above, that, as a 
result of an invasion of iSivaUi in A.D. 1437 by the imperial 
governor Annappa-Odeya, the affairs of the famous Krishna 
temple at Udipi had fallen into bad ways and that, in order to 
restore its original glory, the temple received a number of grants 
and that the idol of Krishna, which had been removed elsewhere 
during the disturbances, was brought back and reinstalled in the 
temple. 

Religious conditions in South Kanara remained much the 
same even after the fall of Vijayanagara; only the school of 
Madhvacharya gained greatly in its following and came to 
occupy a position of pre-emience at the expense of Saivism and, 
in particular, of Jainism. This development, however, falls 
beyond the scope of the present work. 


^9 Ibid., Vol. IX, part II, No. 444. 
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CONCLUSION 

Much has been, written on the lessons and warnings which 
the sudden and tragic collapse of the great power of Vijayanagara 
at the dawn of A.D. 1565 holds out for mankind. Yet, those 
who lived in that year to witness and to suffer by that cataclysm 
viewed the tragedy as just another fall of an empire in just another 
trial of strength. The empire that rolled into dust before their 
fleeing eyes was not of greater avail to them than the meagre 
remnants of the imperial riches which they still had the time to 
lay their hands upon. Neither the princes and the nobility, who 
had suddenly lost the security and luxuries of a well-built empire, 
nor the inhabitants of the great City of Victory and its surrounding 
areas, who had lost even more, grasped the immediate signi- 
ficance of this defeat and proved it by plunging head-long into 
countless intrigues even before the dust had settled back on the 
battle-field. The throne which had been, for more than two 
eventful centuries, the nucleus and source of strength and ins- 
piration for a vast and flourishing empire became the symbol 
of dissensions and sanguinary deeds. The epidemic of recalcitran- 
ce spread fast and wide and erstwhile feudatories lost no 
time in practicing independence. i Surprisingly, as though, 
available inscriptions belonging to the post-Rakkasa-Tahgadi 
period show that the border province of South Kanara continued 
to form a part of as much of the empire as had survived that 
inglorious battle. Really speaking, however, there was no 
element of surprise in the continued provincial status of Tuluva 
even beyond A.D. 1565. It was the direct and logical result 
of certain far-reaching developments in the political history of 
the region early in the second half of the 16th century. But 

5 Vide A History of South India (II ediT.) ^ p* 285* 
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before studying these developments it may be well to examine 
the factors which allowed them to take place without a murmur 
of protest either from the people or from the chieftains of the 
many local principalities. 

It has been made clear in Chapters III and IV above, while 
dealing with the history of the region from the middle of the 7th 
century to the end of the 14th, that, for centuries at . a stretch, 
the inhabitants of Tuluva were allowed to eiyoy political inde- 
pendence and isolation to a degree unknown to any other region 
of similar size and situation in the peninsula. During this 
protracted period, they were under the sway of the Alupas, their 
own native ruling house, had developed their own political and 
administrative set up and even economic life and had had ample 
time and opportunities to develop a distinct social and linguistic 
identity for themselves. Even after the invasion of the kingdom 
by Hoysala Ballala III and during the reign of his queen Chikkayi 
Tayi (A.D. 1333-1348) over the region, the Tuluvas continued i 
to owe allegiance to the old ruling house of the Alupas, If the 
suggestion^ that Chikkayi-Tayi was an Alupa princes is to be 
accepted, it becomes clear that the Hoysala invasion resulted | 
in the sway over Tuluva by two rulers of the same native dynasty i 
and not in the introduction of an alien rule. The Alupas con- 
tinued as a ruling power, even after the annexation of their 
kingdom by the Vijayanagara empire, until about A.D. 1400 and 
never once did they acknowledge the Hoysala and Vijayanagara 
rulers as their masters. 

The long life of the Alupa dynasty appears to have met I 

with a natural end. There is nothing on record to even suggest ‘ 

that the Alupas were put down by force and eliminated from | 

power. In the light of the complete absence of any mention | 

of Alupa subordination to the Vijayanagara emperors, it is : 

reasonable to surmise that the presence of imperial authority 
in their kingdom, which the military strength of the Alupas was 
incapable of preventing, must have set in motion a steady decline 
in the power potential of the Alupas and must have resulted in 


History of Tuluva, pp. 290-91; The Hoysalas, p. 165. 
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their silent departure from the political arena. For a student 
of Tuluva history, who is bound to miss, with a sense of sadness, 
a vital link in the long history of the region with the tacit exit 
of this ancient ruling house, the fact that they survived as local 
rulers for over half a century the extension of Vijayanagara 
authority into South Kanara strikingly brings home not only the 
long standing of the Alupas in that region but also the Tuluvas’ 
sustained loyalty to their old institutions and their love for the 
values of political independence. For, the Alupas could not 
have run their own line of administration, side by side with that 
of a far more resourceful imperial power, in the absence of allegi- 
ance and support from their subjects. But the final result of this 
unequal competition between the Alupas and Vijayanagara, in 
which neither rival bothered about the other, was dictated by 
the vast difference in resources of the contenders, one a minor 
dynasty strictly confined to a tiny stretch of land and the other 
well set on its journey towards greater glories. The pohtical 
independence of South Kanara, which has been repeatedly 
noticed in the pages above and which the region, its rulers and 
their subjects had come to enjoy largely owing to the attitude of 
indifference successively inherited in the earlier centuries from one 
imperial power of the Deccan by its successor, was no longer 
compatible with the policy of unifying the whole of South India as 
a bastion against the onslaughts of the standard-bearers of Islam, 

Though Tuluva thus lost its political independence, its people 
retained their distinct identity and they were helped in achieving 
this by the administrative set up introduced into the region by 
the emperors. Had the imperial governors been so instructed, 
they could have, at their will, replaced every indigenous set up 
in the administration with the method prevalent elsewhere in 
the empire. On the other hand. South Kanara inscriptions 
of this period clearly demonstrate the fact that the governors 
fostered every local institution and that these organisations, with 
a local stamp, grew in number and importance as the decades 
rolled by. It is also seen from available records that the ad- 
ministrative grip of the imperial authorities tightened only 
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gradually, becoming more and more comprehensive and assertive 
as time wore out. This coupled with the fact that nunierous 
chunks of the district came under the sway of local rulers, who 
enjoyed considerable autonomy within their own territorial 
spheres, must have left the Tuluvas with much of their legacy 
as an independent people. 

In this, the many local chieftains played, by necessity, a 
peculiar role. There were many fairly powerful chieftains, like 
the Kalasa-Karkala rulers, and there were others like the 
Ajilars who controlled only a few villages. Most of them pro- 
fessed the Jaina faith and the imperial administration posed 
no affront to their religious freedom. At the same time, these 
chieftains were ill-disposed towards one another and hence 
were at no time of any threat to the running of the imperial 
administration. In spite of the complete absence of any epi- 
graphical evidence to this effect, it may be safely concluded that 
these chieftains paid regular tributes to the imperial treasury 
as a price for their respective regional autonomy. Each local 
ruler had his own army but these were for most of the time 
engaged in mutual warfares. The inscriptions of these local 
rulers suggest that they had learnt to ignore, for most of the 
period, the imperial governments of Barakuru and Mahgaluru. 
This feeling extended itself to their subjects who had other 
reasons too for inculcating a feeling of indifference towards the 
fate of the empire though not towards the imperial authorities 
who were present in their midst. 

The storm in the form of a militant religious crusade, which 
had frightened the rest of the Hindu rulers of South India to unite 
behind one throne and fight for the survival of their ageless rehgious 
values, had, till then, never once blown across South Kanara. 
We have pointed out above that the annexation of the coastal 
kingdom was carried out by the empire to facilitate the import 
of war horses from foreign lands. The Tuluvas must have felt 
lukewarm towards this new power because its arrival led to the 
decline and final disappearence of their ancient royal house. 
Only the utter impossibility of contesting the extension of im- 
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perial sway into their region forced the Tuluvas to accept their 
provincial status. But the steady increase in trade and in money 
circulation which brought forth numerous benefits to the people 
of South Kanara appears to have resulted in increased familiarity 
between the people and their new masters. The large number 
of inscriptions, which become more copious reign after reign, 
attest to the increased participation, side by side, of the imperial 
officers and the people of South Kanara. In addition to this, 
we also notice in the inscriptions, a greater degree of contacts 
between the governors and the local rulers. 

This steady improvement in relationship between the 
governors on the one hand and the people and local chieftains 
on the other received a serious set-back early in the second half 
of the 1 6th centur)^ Sometime in or before A.D. 1554, the region 
of South Kanara fell into the hands of the Keladi ruler Sada- 
siva-nayaka when it was gifted to him as amara-mdgani by the 
puppet emperor Sadasiva (A.D. 1542-76). Sada^va-nayaka 
is said to have over-run the entire district and, after putting 
down the local rulers, is said to have commemorated his triumphal 
march by erecting a pillar of victory at Kasargode.^ Neither 
the developments which called for this invasion nor whether it 
preceded or followed the imperial gift of the territory to Sadasiva- 
nayaka is stated anywhere. It will be reasonable, however, to 
presume that the invasion followed the gift. It is well known 
that the Ke|adi rulers were devout followers of Virasaivism. 
It is not unlikely that, when South Kanara was brought 
under their control, the Jaina chieftains, fearing for their religious 
freedom, rose in revolt. The Keladi house was too powerful 
to be deterred and Sadasiva-nayaka established his mastery over 
the region by a show of his military strength. This military 
success ensured the continuance of South Kanara, by virtue of 
its subjection to Keladi authority, as a province of the decimated 
empire of Vijayanagara even beyond A.D. 1565. But it must be 
remembered that Keladi subordination to Vijayanagara after 
A.D. 1565 was only opportunistic and was no more than a stroke 


3 Sivatattoaratnakara, kalMa V, v. 5; Keladi-rtripa-vijaya, II. 
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of political diplomacy. The Keladi home had built its own 
formidable power and no longer depended on the strength and 
stability of the empire for its own survival. 

Keladi authority over South Kanara put an end to the 
direct relationship between the region and the empire. Till 
A.D. 1554, the emperor himself or his immediate officer appointed 
tested servants to the posts of governors at Barakuru and Manga- 
luru. But the Keladi rulers appointed their own men to rule 
over South Kanara and whenever they sought imperial consent 
for their nominees, it was more as a matter of courtesy to the 
tottering throne. 

These developments had a marked impact in the life of 
the Tuluva populace. They once again lapsed into a feeling of 
indifference towards the fate of the empire. They appear to 
have lost once again the interest in participating in the day 
to day political administration of the region. This lack of 
interest may be one of the reasons why, when the entire South 
was shocked into disunity immediately after the empire’s defeat 
at Rakkasa-Tahgadi, South Kanara displayed no such initiative 
in earning back its political independence. This lack of interest 
is illustrated by the decrease in the number of inscriptions in 
Tuluva after A.D. 1565. Even of the small number of available 
records of the post- 1565 era, the majority do not refer to any 
political authority but merely record grants made by private 
individuals. This tendency to ignore political developments 
at home persisted for long and untill the first of November 1956 
when South Kanara was allowed to re-enter the fold of its parent 
state of Karnataka and strive in unity for the glory of Mother 
India. 
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Aluvarasa III, Prithvisagara, do., 
^83 

Aluvarasa IV, Maramma, do., 84-87, 
96, 293 

Aluvarasa V, Pattiyodeya, do., 135 
Aiva=Aluva=A}upa, 26, 37 
Ajvara for Aluvarasa, 105-06 
Alva Rananjaya, 96 

Aivarasa, Kulasekliara I, do., 
116 

amara-^mdgani, ^perpetual fieff 227, 
312 

Ambiraya, Ambirayarasa, Nagire pr., 
192-93, 197-99, 238 
ambu, ^arrozv\, 246 
Ammanadeva, Sdntara ch., 103-04 
Ammembala,/?/., 217 
Amoghavarsha I, Rashtrakuta h, 75, 
90-92 


Amritanatha, 159,299 
Aihtappa-Odeya, wrong for Anmppa-> 
Odeya, i73n. 

Anamalai inscription of Kali year 
3871, 57-58 
Anantesvara te., 91 
Anatti^ Ajnapti, off, 63, 66-67 
andvrishii, ^ droughf, 

Andhra-desa, co., 4, 9 
Anesejjeya-basadi, 60 
angadiya-adhikari, off, 304 
Angupesara-Poiega, hero, 78 
Afijaneya, de., 300 
anjuman, Persian — 252 
anjuvannam, the five artisan classes, 
252-53 

Anna-hebbaruva, dome, 143 
Anna-Orambali, do., 146 
Annappa-Odeya, Vij. gov., 164, 
*168-69, 171-73, 307 
Annarasa, wrong for Chandarasa, 1 69n., 
‘l*72n. 

Anushtubh, metre, 62, 97 
Apabhrarhsa dialect, 3 
appanekdra, off, 261 
Arabia, co., 151, 253 
Arakella, off, 85, 88, 242 
Aralaya, 115 
aramanege-saluva-bhanddra^sthala, 
palace lands, 284 
aramaneya-‘bhanddra-‘Sthaia, do., 284 
Arasakabbe, fe., 281 
arasu, ^ruler\ 250 

ardka^-Bdrakura-parivarttanakke^salma* 
dodda-'Varaha-gadydna, coin, 290 
ardhadi, tax, 286 
ardha-^kdti-'gadydna, com, 289 
Arirdya - basava - sarhkara, ep., 121, 
129, 131, 133, 137-38, 142-44, 
146-48 

Arirdya-gajdhkusa, do., 141 
Arjuna, epic hero, 97 
artha'-parichchheda, 288 
drmdra, s.a. dravdra, tax, 278-79, 
.286 

Aruva-rajya, prin., 233 
Asakali,^/., 196-97 
A^oka, Maurya L, 1-2, 4-5, 5n., 6-7, 
9 - 11 , 12 and n., 17-18 
Asranna, te. off, 305 
athavane, off., 261 
Atti, Tamil ch., 20, 25n. 
Avalokitesvara, de., 294 
Ay Eyinan, Tamil ck, 21-23, 24n. 
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Bachanna-Odeya, Bachappa-Odeya, 
Vij, gov., 162-63, 
Bacharasa-Odeyaj do., 153 
badagam, ^northerners^ ISn. 

Badami, Vatapi, Chalukya ca., 17, 
39, 47, 53ii., 55, 62, 64-65, 69, 72, 
91, 95, 144, 149 
Bagunji-sime, i.c?., 216 
bdhattara-niydgin, off., \2^, 131 - 33 , 
138-40,248,290 
bdhita-gadydna, com, 290 
B^huhalin, Jaifia de., 189 
Baicha-dandadhipa, Bayicha- 
dandanayaka, cA., 137, 164-66, 211 
Baiiuru, vl, 140 
Bainduru, tn., 207 , 216, 262 
Bakanna, donor, 141 
Bdlachandrasikhamani, ep. of Siva, 294 
Balamadevi, Kalasa-Kdrkala pr., 
187-88, 192 

balanja, merchant caste, 255 
bali, lineage’, 131-32, 139 
Ballala III, Vira Ballala III, Hoysala 
k., 64n., 134, 137-47, 149, 154, 
255-57, 297, 309 

Balldlardya-chitta-chamatkdra, ep., 134 
balldiu, 142, 218, 256-57, 262, 281, 
283, 302 

Ballamahadevi, Alupa q., 122, 125- 
29, 131, 136,248-49,275 
Balle-Odeya, cL, 87 
Balmuri inscription of Rajaraja I, 
101 

bdlu, Hand\ 271, 275 
bdlu-^tere, Hand tax\ 278 
Bammsideva, Alupa pr., 117 
Baihma-senabova, off., 125 
Bana, co,, dy. or k., 29, 99 
bdna’^gedu bara’-gedu, 288 
Banavase, Banavasi, ro., or ca., 31, 
33, 35, 45, 50, 53 and n., 55, 59-62, 
66,93 

Banavasi-mandaia, co., 70-71 
Banavasi-nadn, do., 90 
Banavase-1 2,000, Banavasi- 12,000, 
46, 53,64,90-91, 115 
Banchana-heggade, donor, 132 
Bandampalli-nadu, td., 261 
Banga,/a., 165, 174-75, 181-83, 190, 
199-200, 217-20, 232, 256, 260, 
265, 267,281 
Bahgara-bali, 281 


Bangavadi, prin., 200, 202, 217, 220 
Bankesvara, de., II 7, .123, 250, ,295 ■ 
BanMdeva, 117, 249^^^^^^ 

Bahkideva I, Alupa ' k. , ' 1 02-07, 242- 
43 , ' 

Bahkideva 11, do., 121, 125, 128-31, 
135-37, 139, 147, 249, 275, 277, 
280, 295-96 

Bahkideva III, do., 131, 147, 149, 
154 

Bahkiyalva, ^.^ 2 . Bahkideva I, do, 
104 

Banna, Banne, 44, 49-50, 243 

Barahakanyapura, ca., 113, 120-23, 
126, 129, 131, 140-41, 145, 152, 
158 

Barakanui'a-Ghatta, 114 
Bdrakura^gadyana, coin, 277 
Bdrakura-parivarttanakke-'Salma-- 
dodda^varaha^gadydna, do., 290 
Bdrakura-parivarttanakkesaluva-kati’- 
gadydna, do., 200 

Barakuru, ca., 27-28, 139-40, 145-46, 
148-49, 154, 157-58, 162, 164, 
170-73, 183, 252, 258-59, 261-62, 
267,274, 283,313 

Barakuru-rajya, j&roy,, 152-53, 157'’ 
58, 162-63, 165-67, 170-73, 177, 
180-81, 183, 185, 201-13, 221, 
223-28, 233, 258-60, 262, 266-67, 
269, 306 

Barakuru-Tulurajya, do., 170, 180 
Baralatta, Sapta-Konkana co., I7n. 
Barbara, do., 17n. 

Basaruru, tn., 126, 181, 207, 252, 
254, 261, 266-67, 307 
Basavadeva, ch. of Chanddvura, 137-38 
Basavanna-Odeya, Vij. gov., 156-59, 
259** 

Basavannarasa, ch., 183, 199, 

233** 

Basavaraja, m. and Keladi k., 227 
Basavarasa-Odeya, Vij. gov., 205, 
207 

Basurura-pattana, s.a. Basaruru, 

117 

Basurepura, s.a. Basaruru, 113 
Bavappa-Odeya, wrong for Bdchdppa- 
Odeya, 162n. 
bayalu, type of land, 284 
Bayidura-hadu, Bayindura-nadu, 
Ld., 249, 261 
Bayidura-rajya, do., 229 
bede-ganagilu, type of land, 276 
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bede-^karu^ 276 

bedugula^ bedugUlu, beduhgolu^ tax, 

278179 V,;, ’ ■ : ‘ 
behdri=^’oymahdfm^ 249, 251 
Eellarea^/., 236 
Benakana-chauti, festival, 306 
BerarjV'Sultan of— 222-23 
berikeya-hkumi, type of land, 284 
beifu, do., 2S5 
Bhagavatlj goddess, 141, 299 
Bfaairavadeva^ 299 
Bhairadevi, Bhairadevi-Amma, 
f. mother, IBS-SO, 229-32 
Bhairarasa (-Odeya), s.a. Bhairava I, 
Kalasa^Kdrkoja cL, 189 
Bhairarasa, s.a. Bhairava IV, 219 

Bhairarasa - Odeya, Bhairavarasa - 
Odeya, s.a. Bhairava VI, Kalasa- 
Kdrkala ch., 235^36 
Bhairarasa (-Odeya), 192, 

197,214-15, 237-38 
Bhairava I, Kalasa^Kdrkala ch., 187- 
89, 281, 302-03 * \ . 

Bhairava I, Bhairavadeva-Odeya, 
Magire cL, 193, 197, 199, 238 
Bhairava II, Kalasa-Kdrkala ch., 188, 
191 

Bhairava II, Magire ch., 193, 197-99 
Bhairava III, do., 238 
Bhairava IV, Kalasa-Kdrkala ch., 188, 
191-92, 215, 218,234 ' ' 

Bhairava V, do., 192, 234, 236 
Bhairavadeva-Odeya, Magire' 'ch., 

173, 198 

Bhairavaraja, s.a. Bhairava Vj 
Kalasa-Kdrkala ch., 234 * 

Bhanappa-Odeya, Vij. gov., 178-79 
bhanddra, Hreasurf , IIS 
bkanddra^stkala, palace lands, 284 
Bhanukirtti, Jaina preceptor, 303 ' . 
Bharati-tirtha-sripada, 144 

Bhdshege-^tappuva'-rdyara-ganda, ep., 

187 

bhata, ^soldier\ 244 
Bhatakaia, tn., 229 
Bhatakaia-rajya, ti., 217, 229 
Bhatari-kula, Bhatari-vaihi^a, fa., 
29-32, 34 

Bhattdraka, ep., 108 
Bhattaraka, de., 292 
Bhayirarasa-anna, off., 235 * 

Bhayiravadeva-Odeya, Asakali ch., 
196 ’ * . 

Bhimanna^ekhara, Chauta pr., 182 


Bhishma, epic hero, 71 
Bhoja, dy., 8 

Bhrigupati, s.a. Para^urama, 103 
Bhuja-bala, ep., l\2A3 
bhukti, Unjoymetif , 278 
bhukti-samuddya, do., 278 
Bhuta-Pandya, Bhutala-Pandya, 
myth, k., 56 and n. 

BhuvanaMe, n. of palace at 
Mahgaluru, 215 
Bhuvandsraya, do., 117, 130, 274 
Bidar, Sultan of — 199, 222-23 
biddruvdra, tax, 278-79 
hidi, ^streef, 281 

bidiradiya-makki, type of land, 285 
Bidire, Bidire-nagara, s.a. Muda- 
bidure, tn.,^ 142, 148, 159-60 
Bidireya-Devi, goddess, 296 
Bidure, Bidureya-nagara, s.a. 

Mudabidure, tn., 255-56, 263 
Bijapur, Sultan of — 222-23 
Bijjala, Bijjanadeva, Kalachuri L, 115 
Bijjana-arasa, 125 

b fla-^gadde, type of land, 285 
Bilhana, poet, 107 
Biliyuru, heggade of — 250 
Biradeva, Vira-fentara, Sdntara ch., 
105 

Biraladevi, 104, 135 

Biranna-adhikari, off, 189 
Birarasa, ch. of Hosagunda, 115-16 
Biruga, Vira-l§antara, Sdntara , ch., 
104 

Bodhisatva Avalokitelvara, de., 98 
and n. 

Bokimayya, Hoysala gen., 114 
Bommaladevi, q. mother, 108, 191-92, 
215, 298 

Bommanna-nayaka, Magire rdjaguru, 

160 *’ 

Bojnmanna^ekhara, chauta pt., 182 
Bommarasa-Odeya, Vij. gov., 155 
Bonima-setti, 266 
Bommarajarasa, m., 235 
Bommideva, ch., 140 
Boppana-adhikari, donor , 133 
Bdygavarma, off, 83, 242 
hrahmaddya, brdhmana holding, 130 
Brahma, de., 129, 189 
Brahmanda-purana, wk., 36 
brdhmapura, brahmins'^ quarters, 270 
brakma^a, brdhmana holding, 284, 307 
Brahmaura, Brahmavara, vu, 121, 
251-52, 278 
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Br^:^-Vishnu-Mahesvara, Hindu 
T^nnity, 29Q, 300 
Brihaspati, divine preceptor, 97 

Buddhism, 98, 295, 299, 305 

153 and n., 

154, 159, 200, 223 
Buklca II, do., 158, 161-64, 264 
Bi^kanna-Odeya, j.a. Bukka I, do., 

Bunnani, donor, 130 


G 

Ceylon, CO., 1, 5 n., 10 

Chagi-Santara, Sdntara ch., 93-94 
135 ^ 

Ghakrapani, de,, 300 
Chakra-vyuhay 246 
Ghaliikki-arasarj s.a, Vishnu- 
vardhana lllyE.Chakkya L, 63, 
66-67 

Ghalukya ofBadami, dy,. 17, 32-33 

35.39-41 42 and n.,i5,47’and n : 

48-49, 51-52, 53 and n., 54-56 
58-59 61-62 64-65, 66 and n . 
67^69, 72, 74, 91, 93, 95, 149, 

Chalukya of Kalyana, do., 42n., 101 
107-08, llo; 115, 144, 149^ ’ 
Ghalulke, i.rf., 112-13, 251 

Ghambal, ri., 8 

Chambukalla-Bhattaraka, Cham- 

bukalla-deva, de., 68 , 292 
Chamundaraya, Ganga min., 1 89 
Ghandala, Ghandaladevi, Chand- 
alamba, q. mother, 188, 234-36 

168-70 

4D7 

Ghandavara, Ghandavura, bl., 

137-38 

Ghandikadevi, 299 
Chandogra-Par^vadeva, de., 159, 

302 

Ghandragiri, n., 10 
Ghandra-Jina, de., 302 
Chandranatha, do., 192, 302 
Ghandrangada, myth. Kadamba k.,2S 
Ghandraprabha-tirthankara, 192 
Ghandravama II, mytL Kadamba L, 
28n. 

148, 

298, 303 

Chaturmukha-basti, 234 
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Chatus-sime, 287 

Chaudapa, JTc/adz cA., 224, 

Chaulikeri, Chauliyakeri, 170, 262 
283, 288, 305 ’ 

Chauta,Ja., 159-61, 165, 174-76, 181- 
82, 191, 200, 209, 213, 217-21, 
234-35, 239, 256, 260, 265, 267, 

Chaupara~bali,.2Zi 
Ghavata, j.a. Chauta,>., 160 
Ghellur, j&Z., 13 

Chenna-Bhairadevi-Amma, Hddu- 
oalli q., 229-32 ' 

Chenna-Bhairava-Mahadevi, s.a. 

Chenna Bhairadevi-Amma, do.,231 
Ghennadeyi-Amma, s.a. Chenna- 
Bhairadevi-Amma, do.. 229-30, 

232 

Chennammadevi, Samanta pr., 234 
Ghennaraya, Qaafa c^., 159 

Ghera, co., peo. or dy., 1-3, 5 , 10, 20, 
21n., 24 and n., 25n. 

Cheraman, k., 3 

Chitta-Bhairava, s.a. Bhairava II, i 
Nagire ch., 193, 197, 238 
Chikka-Bhairava, s.a. Bhairava V, 
Kalasa-Karkala ch., 188, 190, 236 

Ghikkanna, 162 ' 

Chikkarajarasa, Chauta eh., 239 
Ghikka-Sahkanna, AVladi k., 224 
Chikkayi-Tayi, Kikkayi-Tayi, ! 

Hpsala q., 133-^5, 147,149, 154, 
255,297,309 
Chin-arhhara, 282 
Chiriyanna, off., 44, 50 
Ghiruligunda, vL, 267 
Chitrakantha, B . of a horse, 42 

Ghitrasedu, M., 53 , 66 I 

Chitrasena, Kella ch,, 88 
Chitravaha-mahar^a, s.a. 
Ghitravahana I, Mupa L, 45 , 48, 

Ghitravahana I, do., 31-32, 44-45, 

47 and n., 48-52, 53 and n., 54-56, 
58-69, 73, 96, 244, 245 and n., 
247,292-93, 

Glutravahana II, do., 57-58, 65, 68 - 
73,75-76, 77 and n., 78-83,91-92, 
95-96, 245-46 

Ghoda, s.a. Ghola, dy., co. or peo., 1 , 5 , 

10 , 144 

Ghola, do., 1 - 2 , 5 - 6 , 9 , 14, 20 , 

101-03, 127, 135 ' 
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, 'D, 

Dakshmapathaj 29 
dana-paUiy2%\ 

dandandyaka^ danndyaka, off,^ 154, 235, 
-v; 258;265, 28i‘ ' 

danda-^sdhanh do., 1 06, 25 1 
pasanna-senabdva, do., 126 
Dantidurga, Rdshtrakuta k., 65 
Dantivarman, Pallava k., 1 18n. 
Dattalpendm, Dattalupendra, s.a. 
Datt-Alupa II, Alupa L, 94-95, 
■120andn.;I2I, 124 ■ 
Dattalpendra Srimara Oddama- 
deva, s.a. Datt- Alupa II, do., 120 
and n. 

Datt" Alupa I, do., 94 and n., 95-99, 
101 *134-35 

Datt-Alupa II, do., 136, 139-40, 297 
Dattalva, Dattaluva, s.a. 

Datt-Alupa II, da., 125, 128, 131 
and n., 139-40 
Dattdlvara-bali, 275 
Datu-nayaka, Tolaha ck., 132 
Deharadeva, off., 130 
dm-purusha, 125-26, 131,248,273,295 
dem^darida, 247 
Devanna-Kothari, ck., 182 
Devaiina-Odeya, ViJ. goiJ., 178-79 
Devanna-senabova, donor, 170 
Devappa-dannayaka, Hoysala min., 
142 

Devappa-dannayaka, Vij. gov., 
178-79 

Devappa-Odeya, do., 178-79 
Devaradi, Kunda-heggade ch., 183, 
206-07,213,220 
Devaraja-Odeya, Vij. gov., 169, 
173-75,302 

Devarasa, Devarasa-Odeya, Deva- 
raya-Odeya, Magire ch., 198-99, 
203, 214, 237-38 
Devarasa, Devarasa-Odeya, 

Hdduvalli ch., 216-17, 229-30, 232 
Devaraya, Chauta ch., 159-60, 282 
Devaraya I, Vij. k., 163-66, 174-75, 
189, 195, 211, 221, 233, 253, 258 
Devaraya II, do., 166-67, 172, 175- 
77, 190, 193, 196, 201, 262, 283, 
287, 301-02 

Devarusekhara, Chauta j&r. , 1 82 
devasva, temple holdings, 284, 307 
Devati-Aluva, off, 142 
Devi, goddess, 267, 282, 307 


Devihosur inscription of Saka 884, 99 
Devu, hero, 81 
dkar€g4san, ep., 77-78, 82 
Dhruva Dharavarslia, Rdshtrakuta L, 

69-70 

Dipdv alike, Dwalige, festival, 306 
Divakarasarman, donee, 45, 52 
dodda-gadydna, coin, 290 
Dodda-Sankanna, Keladi k.,22^, 236 
dodda-varaha, coin, 290 
Dugana-setti, donor, 207 
Duggana, Sdmanta ck, 233-34 
Duggana-sebita, Mada-heggade ck, 
183, ‘207 

Duhana-setti, m., 256 
Durga-Bhagavati, goddess, 1^9, 296, 
298-99 

Durgadevi, do., 117, 221, 296-98 
Durga-Parame^vaii, do., 299 
Durvasa-munindra, sage, 120 
Durvinita, 14^. Gahga k., 42 and n. 
Dvaita philosophy, 300 

E . 

Eastern Ghalukya, dy., 67 
Edemahgala, /?/., 175 
Edevolal-bhoga, Edevolal-vishaya, 
t.d., 53 and n., 54, 66 
ekachchkatrddhirdjya, ^universal reign\ 
247, 277 

Ekadhalakliana, Vij. gov., 306 
elame, elamegafolagddavaru, elameg-^ 
olagddavaru, guild, 141-42, 257, 263 
Elii-malai, Elir-kunram, hill, 19 and 
n., 20, 23 ‘ " 

Eila-Bhatari, pr., 29-30, 34 
elpatt-okkalu, a body, 68, 246 
Eiu-kombu, s.a. Coorg, co., 102 
Enjaladevi, Alupa q., 93, 135 
Ehkappa-nayaka, hero, 230 
eradu’^kola^bali, 131, 133, 138-40, 142, 
254 

erd/i- ^expert rider\ 246 
firrai, Tamil ck, 20, 25n, 

gadydna, coin, 121-22, 276-78, 289-90 
Gagana^ivacharya, Saiva preceptor, 
120, 130, 297 

Ganapana-samanta, Ndlina ck, 228 
Ganapanna-Odeya, Vij.gov., 179 
Ganapati, de., 296 
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Ganga, dy., 39-40, 42 and n., 54, 74, 
87, 105, 189 

Gautamiputra Satakarni, Sdta'- 
vdhana L, 27 

Gautarasa, Vij. gov., 151, 153 
gdvunda, off., 109-10 
gdvmdutana, off, 108 
Gavurappa-dannayaka, Vij. off, 206 
geni, Hand tenancy, 276 
gimkdra, HenanV, 285 
Geresoppa, ca., 161, 185, 238, 260 
ghatti-varaka, coin, 290 
Girnar edict of Asdka, 2, lln. 

Goa,, prov., 17n., 157, 162, 199, 215, 
229, 237 

Gokarnesvara, de., 299 
Golconda, Sultan of — 222-23 
Goparasa-Odeya, Vij. gov., 153 
Gopeya-dannayaka-Odeya, Vij. off, 
158 

Gopinatha, de., 225, 296, 299-300 
Gdpi^vararaya, wrong for Sovisvara- 
rdya, 133 

Gorakhnath, rel. founder, 98 
goravaru, friests\ 293, 304 
Gove, G5 veya-rajya, prov., 162-63, 
214-15 

G5vinda, m., 152, 266 
GOvinda III, Rdshtrakuta k., 57-58, 
64-65,70-71,74-75,80,245-46 
grama, a body, 170, 251, 263 
grdmada^-adhikdri, off, 261 
grdma-mariydde, 140 
grdmani, off., 249, 250 and n., 261 
Grdmapaddhati, wk., 26, 56n., 270 
Guddigere, Gudigeri, vL, 55, 60 
Gummata image, 188-89, 303 
GuTiasagara-Aiupendra, s.a. 
Aluvarasa I, Alupa k., 44-45, 52, 
54,61,63,69,73,96 
Gun^annarasa, off., 44, 49-50, 
242-43 

Gupta, 32 
Gurugala-basti, 301 
Gururaya-Gdeya, Hdduvalli ch., 173, 
217, 229-31,237 

Guruvappa-G<}eya, Vij. gov,, 178-79 
Gutti-r^ya, prov., 221 


H 

hadahu, type of land, 285 
hadalu, do., 285 
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hadapa, off., 15^,151, 164, 249-50 , 
hadike, tax, 287 

Haduvalli, 4)^., 184-86, 194-96, 
198, 2)6, 229-31, 237, 254 
Haduvallipura-varddhuvara, ep., : 184 
Haduvalli-rajya, j&ri/?., 184-86, 195, 
197, 202, 207-08, 216, 229, 231, 
242, 260 
Haihaya, j&eo., 54 

Haiva, Haivarasa, Nagire ch., 160-61, 
184-86, 193-95, 231 
Haive, ^.i., 17n., 19 
Haive-rajya, Hayive-rajya, prov., 
157, 170, 173, 196, 199, 214, 
237-38 

halaru, samasta-kalaru, guilds, 120, 132, 
139, 162, 170, 254, 256, 263-64, 
267,281-82,288, 302, 305 
halaru-settikdrara-sinabova, off., 261 
kali, type of land, 285 
Halmidi Kannada inscription, 36, 
38, 293 

Hariiparasa-Odeya, Vij. gov., 203, 
205 

hana, coin, 287, 289-90 
Handadi, ‘the thousand’ of — 251 
hdne, hdni, measure, 276, 2SS 
hahjamana, nakhara-^hahjarndna, guild, 
165, 174, 181, 196, 252-53, 262, 
283 

hahjamana, Avestic — 252-53 
hahjamdna-^mukhya, off., 253 
Hareshapiira, pL, 54, 66 
Harideva-Odeya, Vij. gov., 165 „ 168 
Harihar grant of Vinayaditya, 40, 
53 and n., 54, 59, 61, 66n., 292 
Harihara I, Vj. L, 143-44, 150-53, 
200,223 

Harihara II, do., 151, 154, 158-62, 
164, 194, 211 

Hariyappa-dannayaka, Hoysala min., 
142, 170, 174, 255 
Haru-nadu, i.d., 261 
hattukeriL, 120, 162, 171-72, 183 
hattii-kola-hali, 132, 254, 256 
Havyaga, t.d., 17n., 19 
hedddri, \street\ 281 
hedddriya>-sdla-mdvu, 282 

p^Tggade, verggade, off, 144, 
155, 183, 249-50, 261 
Hemahgada, myth. Kadamba k., 28 
and n. 

henna lu,fe. servant, 286 
kern, measure, 289 
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Hinguladevi, goddess^ 299 
Hirmyagarbha sacrifice^ 61 
Hiriya-Bhairarasa-Odeya, Kalasa-^ 

^ . KdrkalacL^.Wl' 
Hiriya-Bhairavadeva-Odeya, 

Magire 

hiriya-^dandandyaka, off,^ 115 
hiriy-^dgaray type of land, 284 
hiriya^-hadavalay 114^ 
Hiriya^hdddriy ^street\ 281 
hiriya-aramaney 274 
hode-kattUy taXy 286 
hodike, do.y 287 
hola-gaddoy type oflandy 285 
Holala-Bliattaraki, goddess y 111 
Holaladeva, iM 

Hoialadevi, goddessy 299 
holeydlUy agricultural servanty 286 
Hombuchcha, tn,y 115-16 
Honna, Nagire cky 193, 281 
honna-gadydnay coiriy 277 
Honnakalasaraya-maharaya, 

Vij. gov, y 204-05 
Honnammadevi, q, mothefy 233 
Honaavara, 170, 173 

Honaavara-rajya, proy., 196 
honnuy coiUy 255, 277, 287, 289-90 
horahinddaruy rton-Tuluva trader Sy 142, 
257, 262 

horahinavarUy outcastesy 274 
Hosabadaha, m., 142 
Hosagunda, pLy 115-16 
Hixmcha inscription of Ghalukya 
Tribhuvanamalla, 104 
huvinakdray fiorist% 256 

-I,'.' 

IkkandugUy measurey 275 
Iimnadi Bhairarasa, Immadi 
Bhairavarasa, Bhairava IV, 
Kalasa'^Kdrkala ch,y 191, 215-16, 
.;21:8-' ■ ■, 

Immadi Bliairava III, 188 
Immadi Bhairavarasa, ^'.£35* 

Bhairava V, do. , 234, 265 
Immadi Bhairave^vara, 

Bhairava II, Magire ck ,1 97 
Immadi Devaraya-maharaya, s.a. 

Devaraya II, Vij\ k.y 167 
Immadi Devaraya-Odeya, 

Nagire cky 214-15, 237 
Immadi Narasiiiiha, alias 
Tammaraya, Vij. Ly 191, 204-07 


Immadi Saltiva-Krishnadevarasa, 
Nagire cky 229, 237-38 
Indagarasa(-Odeya), HdduvalU ck, 
184-86, 198, 207-08, 216-17/ 
230-31 

Indapayya, Rdshtrakuta gov., 90, 92, 
99 

Indra III, Rdshtrakuta 99, 10! 

Indr as y Jaina brdhmamSy 305 
Iruhgdla-chdla, Chdlukya feud.y l\5 
Isanasarman, donee, 54 
Isvaradeva-nayaka, 229 

Ittaia, 161 

J 

Jagadekamalla II, Chdlukya k., 114 
Jagadevarasa, ^dntara pr., 115, 116 
and n. 

jagattUy a guild, 1 70, 263 
Jaina, Jainism, 118, 148, 174, 189, 
192, 198-200, 231, 242, 260, 263, 
280, 282, 296-303, 305-07, 311-12 
Jakalamadevi, Alupa ^.,118 
Jakala-Mahadevi, Kalasa-Kdrkala q., 
118, 135 

Jakkanna-nayaka, hero, 160 
Jakkanna-Odeya, Vij. gov.^ 155, 157- 
58 “ 

jala^sufika, tax, 247, 272 
janana, Hineage\ 182 
jananiy janni, a guild, 263 
Janardanadeva, de., 183, 300 
Jatila Parantaka Nednhjadaiyan, 
Pandya k., 56 

Jaugada edict of Asdka,, 2 
Javali grant of Gahga Sripuriisha, 74 
Jayakesin I, KadarnPa k., 107 
Jayasimha, Chalukya L, 42n, 
Jayasiriiha I, Alupa k., 99-101, 104- 
05,135,280* 

Jayasimha II, s.a. Pandya Patti- 
yodeya, do., 1 11, 135 
Jayasiriiha II, Chdlukya L, 100 
Jayasirigaiuva, Jayasingarasa, s.a. 
Pandya Pattiyodeya, Alupa k., 
108-111 

Jetti-nayaka, mm., 231 
Jina^bhavana, 55 

Jinadatta, Ea^iy Sdntara ck, 187, 189, 
234 

joMy tax, 286 

J6gawe,j^., 100, 280 

Jogi-Odeya, chauta ck, 176, 182, 239 
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jdgi-purusha^^ascetiG\ 176 
Joroimana-dannayaka, Vij, off,, 162 
Juddhamalla, cL, 78-79 
Jugadikundala, 176 / ■ 


K 

Kabu-nadu, td,, 261 
KaGhappa-dannayak-Odeya, Vij. 
off, 180 

Kadaba-nadu, Kadaba-rajya, Ld., 
m, 175,261 

Kadamba, dy,, 26 and n., 27, 29, 31, 
33-36, 38-39, 45, 48, 107, 144, 270 
Kadamba-mahadevi, Chalukya q., 40 
Kadamba-mandala, td,, 27, 42, 44- 
48, 50-51, 53-54, 64 and n., 65, 
68-69, 71, 80, 293 
kadddya, tax, 286 
Kadirika, s.a, Kadiri, tn,, 97 
Kaduvetti, ^Pallava k.,'' A2 n. 
Kaikeya, co, or dy., 88n. 
Kaildsa-padavi, 227 
Kakarasa, Rdshtrakuta gen., 64, 70, 72 
Kakustha-Bhatari, Alupa pr., 32-34 
Kakusthavarxna, Kadamba L, 26, 29, 
31, 32 and n., 33-34, 38 
Kalabhra, 54 
kala-bhumi, type of land, 276 
Kalachuri, dy., 1 15 
Kaladitya, 68 

Kaialadevi, Kalasa-Karkala pr., 216 
Kaialaiiiba, do:, 188 
Kajanchu, coin or wt, 273 
Kalasa, pL, 1 1 8, 1 34, 236, 260 
Kalasa-Karkala, prin. or dy., 118, 
187-88, 191-92, 199-200, 202, 

215-16, 218, 220, 233-36, 239, 
260, 265, 301-03, 311 
Kalasa-Karkala-rajy a, prin. , 191, 

303 

Kalasa-rajya, td., 188, 190-91 
Kaiasa-sime, do., 235 
Kaleya Yellappa-Odeya, Vij. gov., 
224 

Kalittogai, Sangam wk., 12 
Kaiia-basti, 216 
Kalladanar, Sangam poet, 24 
Kalluru, pL, 47-48 
Kalsi edict of Asoka, 2, 1 In. 

Kaltide, hero, 78 

Kalyana, ea., 93, 101, 104, 108, 115^ 
144,' 149 


Kama, Magire ch., 193-94 
Kamadeva, k. of Banavdsi, 93;: 
Kamadevarasa, Kadamba ch., 159 
Kamadevi, q. mother, 200 , 
Kamakoda, hero, 80 
kambala-'gaddey type of land, 285 
Kamiraya-arasa, Bahga ch., 182-83, 
190-91,200,218,232 
Kanakasiva, erigraver,^^ 

Kanchi, Kanchipuram, ca., 2, 6, 
62-63, 69; 144 

Kafichi inscription of Chalukya 
Vikrairiaditya II, 74 
kanchina-hdne, measure, 288 
kahchu, coin, 44, 273, 288 
Kandavarmarasa, Alupa off., 44, 
49-50 

Kandavara-grama, vL, 267 
kandu^a, khanduga, measure, 275-76, 
'289 

Kahkan, T/xmf/cA., 20, 25n. 
Kannachi, donee, 83 
Kannada language, 14, 16n., 38, 43, 
46n., 62, 70, 73, 76, 86, 99-101 
Kantana-Maraluva alias Korhna, 
donor, 161 

Kantarada-nadu, td., 261 
Kantesvara, d^., 295, 297, 299 
kanydddna, 100 
Kanyana, vi., 120 
Kap, Kapu, Mada-heggades of — 
206, 213, 228 
Kapita, ^captain'*, 215, 229 
Karacli inscription, of Hoysala 
Vishnuvardhana, 108, 110 
Karahataka, Sapta-Kohkana co., 1 7n. 
Karakala, Karkala, m., 187- 89, 219, 
234, 236, 256, *260, 262, 298, 303 
karana, karanika, srikarana, off, 211 
261 

Karahjapatra, yt, 54, 66 
Karasi-nayga, off , 84, 244 
Karata, Sapta-Kohkana co., i7n. 
karikeya-bayalu, type of land, 285 
Karividi-Hirur, vL, 1 08- 1 0 
Karna, epic hero, 97 
Karnataka, co., 52, 64, 71-73, 313 
kartt'a, te. off, 304-05 
Kasarakddu, vi., 196 
Katambha-kula, Katambha- 
Yamsa,fa., 86-87, 243, 247 
kathdmdle, 275 

kati-gadydna, coin, 166, 221, 289, 291 
kdii-honnu, do., 290 
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kattalejavaru^samasta- 

kattaleymarUi 172, 181, 264, 267 
Katti,. 20-21, :-25n. ^ . 

kattutzderuykattuterufaxy 27S, 286 
Kavi-Aiupendra, Alupa 105,. Hi 
and nV,: 112-16, ii8 and n., 135, 
171, 240, 249, 251, 276, 294, 299 
Kayra-'vamsa,/^.,, 77 
Kekaya, co. Qt peo,^ 29 ■ 

Keladi, ox dy,^ 224, 227-28, 
231-33, 236, 238-40, 260, 268, 
306, 312 

Keiadi-nripa-vijaya, wL, 236, 239 
Keieyabbarasi, ^dntara ^.5 105 
Keila, Mahakella,/^., 88 and n., 113 
Keileiigereya-Vinayaka, de.^ 299 
Kendada Basavarasa-Odeya, Vij, 
gov., 207, 209 

Kendur plates of Ghaiukya Kirtti- 
varman II, 74 

Kerala, 1, 3, 10, i7n., 54, 101-03 
^227, 280 

Kirala-mdkdtTryam, wh, 6 
Keralaputra. Ketalaputra, co. or 
1, 5, 7, 10, lln. 

Keralotpatti, wL, 3, 6-7 
Keravase, cd,, 187, 189-90, 218, 220, 
235,303 

Keravaseya-paUa, 235 
Kesappa-Odeya, Vij. gov., 164 
Ke4avadeva-Odeya, Nagire ch., 185, 
194-95 

Ke^avadevi, 193, 199, 238 

Ke^avaraja, Kesavaraya, Magire ch., 
193 

khoira=kheda, 26 
Kigga, j??/., *46, 50 
Kikkayi-Tayi, Ghikkayi-Tayi, 
Hqysaia q., 140-^41 
Kilgana-Isvara, Kilganesvara, 
Kilganadeva, de., 44, 52, 292 
kil^ganchu, coin, 44, 273 
KiHa, j6/., 52, 244 
kil-^okkalu, agricultural servants, 286 
Kinnika, Sdmanta ch., 233-34 
Kinnika-heggade,/^., 183, 191, 213, 
217-21,260 

Kinnika-nimita, Ndlina ch., 219, 221, 
228 

Kirttivarman I, Chalukya k., 17-18, 
33, 35, 38-39, 42-43, 54, 84 
Kirttivarman II, do., 63, 64 n., 67, 

Kirnkagamasi, vL, 54 


Kirumandiiesvara, de., 299 
Kishnayi-Tayi, wrong for Kikkayi- 
Tdyi, 140 n. 

Kisuvolal, pL, 55 

Kochchadaiyan, Pdndya k., 56-59 
Kodakala-nayaka, donor, 133 
Kodeyala, pi., 182 
kdla^bali, 254, 265 
Kolala-nagara, Kolala-nakara, s.a. 

Kolala-giri, 84, 243-44, 247 
Kolasekhar-Alpendradeva, s.a. 

Kulasekhara I, Alupa k., \17 ■ 
Kolli-Pallava-Noiamba, Rdshtrakuta 
feud., 70 

kolu, measure, 281, 289 
Kombu, s.a. coorg, t.d., 102 
Konda-Odeya. Kondappa-Odeya, 
Vij. gov., 223-25 
Konderaja-Odeya, do., 179 
Kondey-adhikari, Alupa min., 129 
Konganam, Koiikana, t.d., 17n. 
Kong-ilanHidsar, 9 
Kongu, Kongu-nadu, co., 4, 8-9 
Konkana, s.a. Konkana, 19, 34 
Konkana, Konkana rajya, 
Konkana-900, t.d., 10-11, 17 and 
n., 18.i9, 25, 101, 157, 170, 173, 
196,214,237-38 

Koriina, s.a. Kantana-Maraluva, 
donor, 161 
Koppa, pL, 236 

Kopparam plates of Pnlakesin II, 41 
Kosar, tribe, 4. 8 and n., 9, 13-16, 
18-19, 20n., 24, 33, 269 
K5ta, 'the thousand’ of— 121, 251 
Kbtesvara, vi. or te., 226, 299, 306 
K5ti-melanta, 122 

Kdtinatha, Kdtisvara, de., 141, 173, 
295,297, 299 

Kdtisvara-nayaka, kero, 196 
Kdtiyakka-nayakiti,/^., 291 
Krishna, de., 151, 296, 300, 307 
Krishna, m., 266, 281 
Krishna, n., 47, 202 
Krishna II, Rdshtrakuta A'., 90-94 
Krishna III, do., 99 
Krishnad evarasa-Odey a, 

Hdduvalli ch., 2'^l-Z2 
Krishnadevaraya, Vij. k., 201, 208- 
10, *212-17, 220-24, 226-29, 237, 
258-59, 265 
Klrishna-matha, 172 
Krishnananda-Odeya, arbitrator. 
217, 219, 267 
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Krishnaraya-nayakaj Vij. off,, 212 
Kshemapura, s.a. Geresoppe, ca., 
185 

Kudevuru, vi,, 126 
Kudikiiriij do,, 122, 251, 278 
kudite, measure, 276, 289 
kula, tax, 286 
kulddya, do,, 278-79, 286 
kuldgra, do,, 278-79, 286 
Kuiamudda, hero, 70-71 
kula’^pramana, tax assessmetit, 286 
Kulasekhara, Hoysala pr,, 142-44, 
149 

Kulasekhara I, Alupak., 105, 116-17, 
118 and n., 119, 138, 148,249-50, 
255, 275, 297, 304 
Kulasekhara II, do,, 141, 146, 149, 
154 

KulaSekhara III, do,, 140, 146-49, 
154, 298 

kula--kaUu, land assessmefit, 287 
Kulenur inscription of Ghalukya 
Jayasiriiha II, 100 
Kumara Erega, donee, 83 
Kumara-Pandya-Jayasihgarasa, s,a, 
Jayasiriiha II, Alupa k,, 1 10 
Kurhkumadevi, Kurhkuma-maha- 
devi, Alupa q,, 32, 47n., 55, 59, 61, 
69,96,293 

Kumsi inscription of Amoghavarsha 
I, 75 , 

Kumudachandra-bhattarakadeva, 
Jaina preceptor, 29^ 
Kunda-heggade, fa,, 191, 206-07, 
213,219-20 

Kundana, Santara pr., 1 04, 118-19, 
135, 297 

Kimdapura, jf/ 2 ., 278, 287 
Kundavarman, Alupa L, 94-95, 
97, 98 and n., 99-101, 135, 
294-95 

Kundavarmarasa, Alupa off, 43 and 
n., 45-46, 50, 242* 

Kundesvara, de,, 170, 299 
kundu, tax, 286 
Kinnool plates of Ghalukya 
Adityavarman, 74 
Kurundogai, Sahgam wk., 12 
Kuru-Pahchala, co., 8 
kutdduva-bdke-namgeyaru, 

'dancing girls\ 275, 305 
Kutaluva-dandanayaka, Alupa off, 
131 

Kutvatturu, 219 


Lakhanna-dannayaka, Vij, off,, 
172-73 

Lakhanna-Odeya, 1 78, 

196-97 

Lakshmappa, Banga ch,, 232 
Lakshmesvar, pL, 59-60 
Lakshmidevi, Sdntara q,, 93 
Lakshmi, 31, 34 

Lakshmimati, Magire pr,, 193, 238 
Lakshminarayana, de., 300 
Lakshminarayana-Odeya, off., 211 
Lalitakirtti, 189, 303 

Larger Leiden plates of Chola 
Rajaraja I, 101 
Lihgappa-Odeya Vij. gov,, 178 
Lihgarasa-Odeya, do,, 156 
Lihgarasa-Odeya, Vij, off ,212 
Lokanathadeva, Hoysala feud., 133- 
34, 139-40, 143, 255, *298, 303 
Ldkesvara, de,, 97, 98 and n., 

294-95 

Lokkiyadaha, off, 132, 249 
M' 

Mabu-nay aka, Aero, 185 
Machaiya-senabova, off,, 250 
Madadaha, 7?2., 142 
Madadi-Toiaha, do., 171 
Madagdve, s.a., Madgaon, n., 215 
Mada-heggade, 206-07, 219-20, 
228,260 

Madana-dannayaka, Vij. off., 173 
Madarasa, Vij. gov., 153, 156, 157 
and n. 

Madarasa-Odeya, Hddmalli ch., 186, 
231 

Madhavachandra, Jaina preceptor, 

297 

Madhava-kalkura, donee, 132 
Madhvacharya, 296, 300, 307 
Madhyastha, off., 261, 268 
Maduraikanchi, Tamil wk., 14 
Madurakadevi, q., 112 
Magadha, co., I, 18 
Mahabaladeva, Vij. gov., 156, 162, 
165, 183, 264 
MahabaleSvara, de., 299 
Mahadeva, do., 123, 161, 165, 181, 
266, 299-300 

Mahadevi, Alupa q., 44, 49, 96 
MahddevL amend. 127 
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makdjana body^ 12 1, 246, 251, 263, 
288 

Mahakella, Kella,/ii., 88 
Mahakiita pillar inscription of 
Chaluicya Mangalei^a, 33, 35-36, 
'38-39, 

Mahalinga, Mahalingesvara, 43, 
299 

Mahamandalewara^ 88, 106, 112- 
14, 12^ 129, 134, 150-51, 158, 
160, 173, 181, 184, 196, 200, 207, 
214, 216-17,229,251 
Mahamandalika^ do. ^ 103, 106, 243 
Mahdmantriy off^ 168 
mahdnagara^ ^city\ 57, 243, 271 
Mahdpradkdna, off. ^ 114;, 117, 123, 
132, 138-42, 145, 152-53, 156, 
158-60, 162-64, 168-69, 173, 178- 
80, 185, 195-96, 206, 248, 258-59 
mahdpura, ^ciiy% 119 
Maharaja, tit, 48, 52-54, 96, 247 
mahdrdjadhdniy^ capital citf, 189 
Mahdrdjddhirdja, tit., 108, 113, 126, 
133,204-05, 214 

mahdrathar, Chalukya army, 56-59, 245 
Mahavalll== Mavali, vi., 71 
Mahe^vara, de., 129 
mahig"tsa ffdhareg~>isa, ep., 77 
Mahdgra-varhsa4aldma, do., 124, 134 
majalu, type of land, 285 
makki, do., 2S5 
Malabar, 3n., 7, 37, 254 
Maladharideva, Jaina preceptor, 297 
Malaha, s.a. Malabar, 158, 265 
Malalokkaiyuru, 88 

Malava, co., 54 
malave == manam, maund\ 2 72 

Malaya, mountain, 27 
Maleya, s.a. Malabar, 101 
Maleya-dannayaka, Vij. gov., 152- 
54, 259, 266 
Maley-elu, 102 
malige,'stofe-‘house\2M 
Malik-Kafur, 138 

Malla, Mailiraya, Nagire ch., 193-94 
Mallam inscription of Fallava 
Nandivarman II, 62-63, 65-68, 
270, 292 

Mallapa-nayaka, Vij. gov., 208-09 
Mallappa-Odeya, do., 155, 157-58, 
224, 227, 259 
Maliarasa, do., 156, 159 
Mallikarjuna, Vij. L, 167, 176-77, 
180-81, 184, 201, 282, 291 


Mallirajendra, s.a. Mailiraya, 
Magirech., 198 

Mailiraya, Maliiraya-Odeya, do., 
197-98,203, 214,238 ‘ 
Mamulanar, Sahgam poet, 12-1 5, 1 8, 

271 

mdna, measure, 276, 289 
Manabharana, L, 127 
Manabharanesvara,/^?., 125 
Mandbharanesvaradevara’- 
varhsdmeyar, ep.,Yll 
mdna^stambha, 190 

Mandalika, tit, 32, 103, 200, 233, 243 
Manga I alias Mavarasa, Nagire cL, 
193-95 

Manga II alias Saptamahipala, do., 
193-95 

Mangalagiri, pL, 47 
Mangaiapnra, cL, 16, 40, 47-48, SO- 
SO, 68, 129-30, 243, 271 
Mangalesa, Chalukya L, 30, 33, 35, 
39-41, 43, 95 

Mangaluru, cL, 117, 129, 164, 215, 
251, 258, 260-62, 274, 313 
Mahgaluru^gadydna, coin, 277 
Mangaluru-rajya, prov. ,151 -54, 1 56, 
157 and n., 158-59, 161-67, 169- 
75, 177, 180-81, 201-03, 208, 210, 
212-13, 221, 224, 227-28, 233, 
258-60, 279 

Mangappa-dannayaka, Vij. gov., 160 
194 

Mangarasa-Odeya, do., 156-57, 159 
Mangddn, vL, 123 
Manigdrakeri, L, 131, 299 
Manikya-basti, 299 
Manjanna-adhikari, off, 159 
Manjunatha, te. or de., 97-98, 294, 
299 

Mankabbarasi, Sdntara q., 104-06, 
135 

Manshera edict of Asoka, 2 
mantri, ^minister\ 216 
Manyakheta, 31, 57, 99 
Maradamma-adhikari, Alupa min., 

122 

marakdla, ^sailor\ 253 
Maramma-Aluvarasa, s.a. 
Aluvarasa iv, Alupa L, 37, 39, 42, 
56, 83-88, 91-92, 96, 242-43, 247 
and n., 271, 293 
Maraimna-heggade, m., 235 
Maratha, peo., 3 
Maratta=Rashtrakuta, 57 
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Markandesvara, de,, 112-13, 126, 
295, 299 

marudagal^ 'physician', 244 
Maruturu grant of Ghalukya 
Vikramaditya I, 40-41, 47-48, 51, 
54,57,68,243,247 
Mathura, cL, 8 
Maimaydgi, donor, 113 
Maurya, 5, 12, 27 
Mavaii inscription of Rashtrakuta 
Gdvinda III, 26, 70-72, 75-76, 
245-46 

Mavarasa, Manga I, Nagire ch., 
193, 237 

Mayda-verggade, donor, 121 
Maygesa, 72., 76, 77 and n., 245-46 
Mayurasarma, Kadamba L, 27-29, 
33-34, 38, 270 
Medinmisara-ganda, ep., 211 
Medumanan, hero, 79 
mei-^sdla, 'loan', 291 
meUdya, tax, 278-79 
Midije, battle of— 199 
mma4dnchchkana, 98, 277 
Mihili, ??., 21, 22 and n, 
Mochabbarasi, donee, 100 
Mochala-mahadevi,. Alupa pr., 129, 
136, 296 

moga-^sdle, 'audience hall', 273 
Mogfsvara, ? 2,3 77 and n. 

Mogijr, prin*, 14-16, 18, 20 and n., 
245 

Mokadumba, Muslim gov. of Goa, 214 
Moriyar, s.a. Mauryas of Kohkana, 
14-16, 18, 20 n. 

Mount D’Ely, hill, 19n. 
mriga4dhchchhana, 124 
MrlgHa., Kadamba gov., 29 
Mudabidure, tn.,2%2, 282 
mudakiri, L, 281, 307 
Mudda-dannayaka, Vij. off,, 158 
mude, mude, mudi, mudi, measure, 275, 
289, 291 ' 

Mudila, fa,, 183 

mudime, off., 44, 46 and n., 243, 250 
mudrey-uhgura, 180 
muganduga, measure, 275 
Mugaru-nadu, t.d., 117, 249, 251 
muMia-'mandapa, 302 
Mukkanna, Kadamba k., 28 
Mukkanna-Kadamba-vam^a, fa., 

159 

mulada-bdlu, 285 


mula-gadde, 285 
millakdra, 'land owner,' 285 
mula-kr ay a-ddna, 288 . 

mula-^parichchheda, 288 
Mula-sahgha, 55 
muliga, 'lessee', 276 
Muiivalli, vi., 29 
Muhga-nadu, t.d., 171 
Muhgi-nadu, do., 261 
Munichandradeva, preceptor, 228 
mumkeri, L, 139, 141, 170, 255-56, 
262,283-84,299 
muvdne, measure, 288 


N 

ndda-adhikdri, off., 261 

nddd'-hane, measure, 288 

nada-mude, do., 288 

Nadapu, vi., 133 

ndda-senabova, 261 

nadeva-oni, 'footpath', 281 

nddu, 'a body', 142, 255-56, 263 

nadu, t.d., 49-50, 242, 249, 251, 261 

Naga, Kadamba gov., 29 

Naga, tribe, 35-36 

Nagadevarasa, Alupa k., 124-29, 236 
Nagamahgala, vi., 169, 174 
Nagajnma, alias l^udraka, hero, 76 
Nagana, JVagire ch., 193-94 
ndganduga, measure, 289 
ndgandugada-mude, do., 289 
Naganna, off, 52, 244 
Naganna-Odeya, Vij. gov., 157, 164, 
166, 169 

nagara, nakara, 'tn.', 68, 158, 243 
nagara, nakara, nakhara, guild, 113, 
120, 126, 142, 252, 254-56, 262, 
266, 283, 296 
Nagarakhanda, t.d., 35-36 
nagara-samUha, guilds, 114, 252 
Nagarasa, off, 139 
Nagarasa-Odeya, Vij. gov., 156 
N agar esvarada-Ganapa ti, do., 130 
Nagesvara, de., 299 
Naggepadij vL, 44 
ndgham , measure, 289 
Nagire, prin. or dy., 160-61, 185, 
192-97, 204, 214, 229, 231, 237-38, 
254, 260, 281, 301-02 
Nagire-rajya, prin., 161, 173, 185, 
195, 197, 199, 202, 214, 237-38, 
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nakhara-lMnjamana, guild, 140, 162, 
183, 252-53, 255, 262, 264 

*•’ 1^3, 117, 126,128, 
_ 254, 262, 266, 294, 296, 299 
Nakharelvarada-Ganapati, do., 296 
nalganduga, measure, 275 
Nalimani-Nagadikshita, hero, 78 
Nalina,/a., 218-21, 228, 240, 260 
nalku-jati, ‘the four castes’, 255 
ndhande, measure, 289, 291 
nSlvdne, do., 288 • 

nagande, do., 289 
Nalvatta-nadu, t.d., 261 
Nampillai, n., 3 
ndnddesi, guild, 256 

Padma-Bidire ch., 219, 


Nandavilmudi, hero, 81 
Nandigrama, pL, 67 
Nandikesvara, de., 299 
Nandipotavarnaa, Nandippottarasar, 
Pallema k., 63, 66-67 
Nandivarman II, do., 62-63, 66-67, 
69-70, 11 8n., 273, 292 
Nanjappa, donee, 200 
Nanmoli-Ko^ar, tribe, 14 
Nannan, t, 17n., 18 and n., 19-23, 
24 and n., 25 and n., 26 and n., 
34, 269 

Nannan-udiyan, n., 22 
Nanni-Santa, JEarly Santara ch., 187 
Nanni-Santara, Santara ch., 93, 104 
Naraharideva-dannayaka, Vij. off.. 

Narana, A, 193-94 
Narana-nayaka, n., 146 
Narasa-nayaka, Narasanna-nayaka- 
Odeya, Tuluva ch., 206-07 
Narasanna, fmee, 206 
Narasirhha, de., 300 
Narasimha, Vij. L, 177, 202-04 
Narasimha I, Hoysala L, 1 14 
Narasimha III, do.,' 142 
Narasiihhadeva-Odeya, Vij. goo., 
168,170,287 

Narasimhavarman I, Pallaoa L, 41 
Narasihga-heggade, Alupa min., 
121-23, 125, 133 
Narasingan-Dugaraja, pr., 86-87 

^^^i^garaya-maharaya, Vij, k.^ 

Narayana, de., 171, 299-300 
Naridavile-nadu, t.d., 31 
Narmudich-Cheral, Ch^a L, 24, 25n 


Naxrinai, Sangam wL, 12 
Natha-pantha, 98, 294 
nattu, tax, 286 

nattu-mudime, off, 44, 83, 242-43 
naltu-mudumai, do., 46n. 
navigada-prabhu, ‘Lord of ships’, 265 
nayaka, off, 83, 244, 261 
Nayar community, 3, 7 
Nayarkhanda, t.d., 35 
nayaru-mula, 288 

Nedunjadaiyan, Pandya k., 57, 1 18n., 
243, 245, 271 

Nemisvara-basti, Nemisvara- 
chaitya, 188, 199 

Nidugundi inscription of Indapayya, 
89-91 

Nidumbaraya, donor, 126 
Nidumbura, fa., 183 
Nijamuddin Maluk, gov. of Goa, 199 
Nimili, n., 22 and n. 
niru-hariva-oni, canal, 283 
Nirumarga, s.a. Nilavara, vi., 182 
Niruyara, Nilavara, do., 121, 139, 
141, 221, 251, 255, 278 
Niruvara-Bhagavati, goddess, 125, 
139, 296 

Niruvara-pailchamiya-grama, vi., 
158, 164 

nistrirhsa, ‘sword’, 246 
nivedya-sdle, 112 
Niyamam, pi., 13 
Nripamallaraja, ch., 86-88, 243 
Nripatunga, Rashtrakuta k., 90 
nula-habba, festival, 306 
nulu-sire, cotton saree, 284 
Jfurmmadi-Chakravartli, ep., 1 19 

O 

Odamarajadeva, wrong for 
Ballamahddeoi, 126n. 

Oddamadeva, Alupa min., 123, 127 
Oddamadeva-Balla-verggade, do., 

121, 127 

Oddamadevi, wrong for 
Oddamadeva, 120n. 

Oddamaraja, J/wpa A., 120 
Odd-Ammana, Santara ch., 104 
Odevura-nakara, s.a. 

Udayapura, ca., 84 
odeya, off., 249, 261 
okkalu, okkalu-makkalu, agriculturists, 

_ 85, 255, 263,271,285 
Slagada-paliyavaru. 244 
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dleyakara^ 261 

Olokhoka, s,a. Aliivakhe^aj co,, 26 

dni^ Hane\ 281 

osariy taxy 287 , 

■ P 

padamtdadavaruy te, off.y 304 
padatiy 'foot soldiers' ] 246 
Padearao = Prataparaya 5 Vij. Ly 
201-02 

padiy measure y 276, 289 
padinentu-pattmay a body, 85, 243, 246 
PadirruppattUy Sahgam why 12 
Padmambika, q, mother y 237-38 
Padma-purdnay wk.y 37 
Padmdvatidevidabdha-vara prasada. eb,. 
124, 187 

Padumaladevi, Kadamba pr.y 159 
Paduva-Bidire, prin.y 219-21 
paduvakeriy 181, 282, 307 

Paduvakona-nadu, tJ.y 261 
Paduvaliya-nadu, do.y 49-50, 242-43 
Pakarasa, Alupa min, y 129 
paluy wLy 272 
palagSy 'shield'y 24:6 
Paiaipadiya-Perungadungd, 

Sangam poety 19 

Palaiyan, Tamil ch.y 20 and n., 21, 
25n. 

Paiayadeva, Gahga ch,y 105 
PaiCi^L, 21-23 
Pali language, 1 2 
Paiipare, herOy 8! 

Pallava, dy,y 29, 41, 42n., 46, 54, 
62-67, 69-70, 72, il8n., 144, 149, 
273, 292 

Palmadi, vLy 29, 31 
Palyavana-Aliganapa, herOy 88-89 
Pariidiya, s,a, Pandya, co.y 1, 5, 10, 
55-56, 118n., 127, 188, 271, 276 
panuy coiuy 277 

Panambura, Mada-heggade of— 
219-20 

Panchaiinga, de.y 299 
pancha’^parvay festivaly 306 
pancha-'pradhdnarUy 'council of ministers* y 
126, 248 

Panchava-maharaya, Chola gen,y 
101-02 

paflchavanmy parichavarnay the five 
artisan classes, 252 

Pandarideva-Odeya, Vij, gov*y 153, 


Pandita-Pandyay ep,, 56, 1 19, 133 
Pandya, dy,, 1-2, 5 and n., 9, 14, 16 
n., 54, 56, 58, 62, 83, 98, 101-02, 
J 87-89, 243, 245 
Pandya I, Kalasa’^Karkala ch., 

187-90 

Pandya II, 188, 190 
Pandya-bhupala, s.a, Pandya I, do,, 
302 

Pdndya-Chakravarttiy ep,, 56, 1 1 In., 
113, 116-17, 119-21, 124, 126, 
129-31, 133, 137-38, 141-44, 146- 
48, 248 

Pandyadeva, Pandyadevarasa, 
Alupahy llln.,’ll2n., 123-24, 126 
Pandyadevarasa, Kalasa-Kdrkala ck, 
190-1 

Pandyadevarasa, Ajila ck, 283 
Pandyadevarasa II, Kalasa-^Karkala 
cky 200 

Pandya^Dhanahjayay ep,, 56, 119, 133 
Pandya-gadydna, coin, 112-13, 276 
Pandya-mahadevi, Alupa q,y 9By 114, 
135, 249 

Pdndya-MahdrdjddhirqjUy tit.y ill, 116, 

142, 148,247 
Pandya-nagari, 234 
Pandya-Pattigadeva, Pandya- 
Pattiyodeya, s,a, Jayasiinha II, 
Alupa ky 105, 108 and n., 110-11, 
135 

Pandyapparasa, Kalasa-^Kdrkala ck, 
190 

Pandyapparasa I, Banga ck, 174-75, 
199, 232 

Pandyapparasa II, do,, 175, 183, 199, 
232 

Pandyappodeya, s,a, Pandya I¥, 
Kalasa-^Kdrkala r/z., 233-36, 239 
Pandyappodeya, s,a, Pandya 
235-36 

Pandya-prithvipati, s,a, Pandya IV, 
do,y 234 

Pandyaraja II, do., 188, 190-91 
Pandyaraja III, do., 188, 191 
Pannirppalli, vi,, 249 
parabala-^sadhaka, ep,, 143 
paradeH merchants, 256, 262, 282 
paramabhattdrakay ep,. 111, 113, 116, 
123, 134, 142, 148, 247 
paramesvara, do,, 53, 84-85, 87, 91, 
96, 108, 111, 113, 116, 123, 126, 
148, 204, 247 
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para-^ndri-^sahddara^ ep.^ 143 
Parahga^ Portuguese^ 215^ 229 
Parapali-nayakaj m.j 125, 146 . 
ParasTirama, de,, 7 
Parasurdma'-kshetra, 103 
pmyara=iparikdrd, compensation, 89, 
245, , 270 : 

Paripddal, Tamil wk.y 12 
Parsvadeva, de,^ 296 
Par^vanatlia, do,^ 298-99 
Par^vanatha-basti, 184 
Parsva-tirthankara, 216 
Pdmpata-'nambirdn, ep,^ 293 
Pa^upati, Alupa A'., 29-32, 34, 293 
Pasupati, de., 293 
Pataliputra, ca,^ 

Patanjali, 2-3 
patta’-bhagim, tit,^ 234 
Pattadakal, pL^ 55 
Pattadakal pillar inscription of 
Chalukya Kirttivarman 11, 74 
pattada-piriyarasi^ tit, 122, 125, 138 
Patta-mahadevi, Alupa q,, 122-24, 
136 

pattana, 243 . 
Pattattajmangalam plates of Pallava 
Nandivarman II, 69 
Patti, s.a. Pombuchcha, tn.. 68, 80, 
83,105,273 

Patti-Pombuchcha->pura-var-ddhismra^ 
124, 134, 187; 190 
Pattiyodeya, A., 105-07, 108 
and n,, 135 

Pattiyodeyon, ep.^ 60, 80, 105 
PattupdUu, Sahgam wL^ 6, 12 
Paybaya, ?z., 77 
Peradiiru, z;z., 183 
perggadcy off, 244 

Perggunji fort, 65, 70-72, 76-80, 83, 
91-93, 245-46 
perufheru, measure, 212 
Perumaladeva-dannayaka, Vij. off, 
170-71, 173, 258^ 
Peruna-senabdva, Alupa min,, 125 
Peyiyur-ilangdttani, t.d., 63, 67 
Pinbalagiya Perumal Jiyar, saint, 3 
pinda-ddna, 296 
Pindan, Tamil cL, 23, 25n, 
piriyarasi, tit, 122, 126 
Pishtapura, tn., 41 
Podiyil, pL, 13 
piriyarasi, tit, 122, 126 
Pishtapura, tn,,4tl 
Podiyil, j&A, 13 


Polaladevi, goddess, 182, 209 
Poiali-heggade, donor, 122 
Polokku Priyachelva, 82 
Pombuchcha, Pombuchchapura, tn., 
46, 50-52, 69, 79-80, 83, 85, 93, 
105, 247, 273 

Pombuchcha region, 48, 51, 62, 65, 
69, 71-72, 74-76, 80-85, 92, 187 
Pombulcha, .r.iZ. Pombuchcha, n., 85 
ponnu, s,a, honnu, coin, 211 
Prabhachandra, Jaina preceptor, 297 
Prabhutavar sha Govin da 1 11 , 
Rdshtrakuta L, 26, 57 
pradhdna, pradhani, ^minf 114, 122, 
127, 138, 140, 145, 151, 155, 158, 
174, 181, 216, 231, 233, 248, 250, 
258-59,261 

pradhdnike^ off, 141, 162, 255 
Prakrit language, 1 1 
pratdpa, tit., 290 

Pratapa-Bukkaraya, s.a, Bukka II, 
Vil. L, 158 

Pratapa-Chakravartti, ep., 138 
Prataparaya, A., 177, 201-03 
Pratihara, dy.,33 
Praudha-Immadi-Devaraya- 
Mallikarjuna, Vij. A., 177 
Praudha Mallikarjuna-Devaraya, 
do,, 177n. 

prdyaschitta, ^expiation\ 268 
prithvi-rdjya, ^universal reignl, 85*. 87, 
*133, 247n. 

Prithvisagara, Alupa L, 31, 56, 81-84, 
86,92, 96, 24i-42, 244 
prithvivallabha, ep., 41, 113, 133 
Ptolemy, Gr^eA geographer, 26 
Pulakesin II, Chalukya A., 17n., 36, 
40-41, 42n., 43, 45-46, 54, 74, 95 
Puli-nadu, td., 20, 24-25 
Puiiu-nadu, rfo., 21-23 
Puhjalike, Puhjalke, do., 251 
Puhjalikeya-rajya, do,, ll3> 
Puhjaliya-rajya, j&nn., 200 
Puhjaikatte, oi., 112, 200 
Punrurai, Tamil ch., 2DAl\ 
pura, Hn\, 243 

Purandnuru, Sahgam wk., 12-13 
Purigere, Purigere-nagara, tn., 55, 
59-6(), 293 

Purigere-nadu, t.d., 90 
purdhita, 121, 248, 274, 295 
purbhita-sthala, 284, 287 
Puru-Ranaparakrama, s.a, 
Kirttivarman I, Chalukya k., 35 
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Purushdttamadeva, Vij. 
putti, puttige^ measure, 272 
Puttige, Ghautas of— 182, 213, 
217-18,220,239 
Puttigeya-grama, vi, 249 
Puttur, in., 100, 199 


-R 

Rachamalia, W, Gafiga n., 88 
Rachamailan-Dugaraja, y?r., 86-88 
Ralia, Early Sdntara ch., 93 
Raja-^bidi, a street, 281 
raja-'danda, 247 
Rajadhiraja I, CAo/dZ /c., 127 
Rajaditya, Rdshtrakuta gov., 64-65 
rdja-'guru, 160, 303 
rdja^drya, 225 
Rajamalla, W. Ganga n,, 88 
Rdjaparamesvara, ep., 133, 205, 214 
Rajaraja I, Chola L, 101-02 
Raja^ekhara-xaaharaja, Vij. k., 181 
Rajendra I, Chola k., 102-03 
rdjya, ^reign% 247 

Rakkasa-Tangadi, battle of — 222- 
23,240,313 
Ramachandra, de., 300 
Ramachandra, Vij. k., 165, 167 
Ramachandra-dannayaka, Vij. off., 
1^-81 ^ 

Rainadevi, Kalasa^Kdrkala pr., 216 
Ramanatha, do., 187 
Ramanujacharya, founder, 3 

Ramappayyadeva-Maha-arasu, s.a. 

Ramaraja, Vij. k., 23S 
Ramaraja, Ramaraya, do., 222, 
226-28 233 

Ramarasa, 172, 175 
Ranadhari, engraver, 85 
Ranagabhinayaka, 199 
Ranakisara, s.a. Ranasagara, 
Alupak., 78-79, 81 
rana-muppa, ep., 92 
Ranafijaya, Alupa k., 93-95, 135 
Ranasagara, do., 31, 72, 76, 77 and 
n., 78-80, 82, 96, 245-46, 270, 292 
Rana-Vikrama-nayaga, donee, 83 
Ranga, Vij. pr., 222 
Rashtraka, peo., 3 
Rashtrakuta, dy., 26, 57-58, 64 and 
n.,‘65, 69-70, 72, 74-75, 78, 80, 
89, 90-94, 99, 101, 144, 149, 
■,:"': 245 - 46 :::' 


Ratnappa-Odeya, ■ gov., 210-12,- 
258-59;. 

Rdyagajdnkusa, ep., 1 1 9-20, 1 29-30, 
133, 138, 142-44, 146-48- ■ 
Rdyamurdri, do., 143 
Rdyapaddhati, wk., 56n. 
Rayarasa-Odeya, Vij. gov., 167, 169 
and n. 

Raya-Santaradeva, Sdntara 106. 
251 

rishi, 'sage\ 121,248, 295 ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
Rupanna-Odeya, Vij. gov., 169, 173 

, S 

Sadaiyan Ranadhira, Randy a L, 57 
Sadanuru, vL, 87, 244 
Sadasiva, Sada^ivaraya, Vij. L, 
222-24, 226-30, 233, 237, 259, 
306 

Sadasiva-nayaka, Keladi k., 224, 
227-29, 232-33, 312 
Sadharanadeva-Odeya, Vij. gov., 
205-06 

Early Sdntara ch., 187 
sdhani=sddhanika, off., 1 37, 249, 251 
Sahiya=Sahya, 11 

Sahya, Sahy-adri, mountain, 11-12, 
27, 103 

Sahyadrikanda, wk., 26n., 28, 33 
Sahyaputra, n., 12 
l^aivism, Saivite, 31, 36, 61, 98, 231, 
262, 292, 295, 297-300, 304-07 
Sajirana, do? 2 or, 113 
sakala-pradhdnaru, 

"^council of minister s\ 122, 248 
Salakaraju-Tiruinala, Fz/. k., 222, 
225 

Salbanga, vL, 29-30 
sdlike, ^shop\ 142, 256 
Salike-nadu, t.d., 302 
sdlikeya^balldlugalu, 257 
sdlikeyorhorahinavaru, 257 
Salivoge, vi., 45, 52-53 
Saluva, 161, 177, 191, 193-94, 
^ i98-99, 202-07, 211, 213-14, 233 
Salya, myth, k., 100 
samadhigata-^panchamahasabda, ep. , 

90, 124 

Sanianta,/or., 233-34, 240, 260 
sdmant-ddhipati, ep., 90, 92 
samasta-bhuvan^-dsraya, do., 113 
samasta-bhuvana-vikhydta, do., 108, 
110, 116, 123, 126, 142, 148 
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samasta-^gonial-asthdmy 274 
samasta-halarUy guilds y 170, 299 
samasta^hattaley 163 
samasta-^nakharay guilds y 252 
samasta-pradhamrUy 

'council of mtmsters\ 121, 125, 128, 

■ 131, 141, 146, 148, 248, 279 . 
^axnbukalladeva, de.y 292 
^ambukallu, M//, 31 
samudayay samuddyay 'collective '' , 1 84, 
273,278 

samuddya-'gadydmy 278 
Sandavarada, m., 83 
Sangam age, literature, 12-14, 16, 
18, 20 and n., 25 and n,, 245, 269 
Sangama, 177, 199, 201-02 
Sangama, Sfagire cL, 193, 195 
Sangiraya(-Odeya), da., 195-97, 
237-38, 253 

Sangiraya(-Odeya), Hadiwalli ch., 
184-86, 21647, 230-3*1 
Sangiraya (-Odeya), s.a. 

Sangama, do.y 194, 196, 207-08 
Sangitapura, s.a. HMuvalli, ca.y 
170,183-84,21647,229 
Sangiya-nayaka, kero, 1 37-38 
Sankara, de., 299 
Sankara-bhatta, doneCy 126 
^ankaradeva-Odeya, Vij. gov.y 151, 
153, 155, 163-65, 178, 185, 259 
Sankaradi, Kunda-heggade cLy 
206-07 

Sankaranarayana, de.y 299 
Sankara-nayaka, Tolaka n.y 171-72 
Sankarasa, Vij. gov.y 155 
^ankara-senabdva, min., 216 
^ankaya-sahani, off., 137 
^anku-heggade, te. builder . 225 
sankuray measure y 212 
sanna^Pratdpa-^gadydnay coin, 290 
Sanskrit language, 11-12, 31, 62, 97 
Santalige-nadu, Santalige- 

1000, t.d.y 46, 50-51, 79 and n., 89, 
92-94, 103, 109, 134, 144 
l§antanu, myth, k.y 100 
^antara, dy.y 46, 79, 89, 93-94, 104, 
116, 118-19, 134-35, 139-40, 187, 
297 

Santheya, Chauta ch., 175-76, 239 
^antinatha, de.y 298 
Santinatha-chaitya, 200 
Santisvara-chaitya, 233 
Santivarma, Kadamba k.y 32 and n., 
33 
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Sapta-^Kohkana countries ,11 
Saptamahipala, s.a. 

Manga 11, Magire eh., 193-94 
Sapta-mdtarahy 'seven divine mothers\ 62 
Sapta-saila, Mount D’Ely, 19n, 
sapta-saptati-durgadhisvara, ep., 211 
!§aradvat, myth, k., 100 
sarandgata-vajrapanjara, ep., 123 
sarvddhikdri, off.y 133 
Sarvappa-dannayaka, donor, 164 
Satavahana, dy., 4 and n., 9, 27 
sati^saiya, 3, 11 

Satiyaputa, Satiyapute, Satiyaputd, 
Satiyaputra, co., peo. or k., 1-3, 4 
and n., 5-10, 1 1 and n., 12 
Satpute, tribe, 3, 7-8 
Sattiga, n.y 49 

Sattigari, off., 44, 49-50, 242-43 
Satvat, peo.y 4, 8 
Satyabhumi, t.d., 3, 6-7 
Satyaditya, Alupapr., 49 
Satydhaya, ep., 49, 101-02 
Satydsraya'^Prithvwallabhay do., 40-41 
Satyavrata-kshetra, 2-3 
Saumyadeva, de., 141 
Sebya-Arakelian, hero, 88 
senabova, off, 249-50, 261, 281, 304 
sendpatiy 'gen.\ 231 
Sendraka, co. or dy., 29, 31 
Senesvara, de., 216, 299 
sese^sesha, tax, 287 ^ 

feha, de.y 35 
setiis, 141-42, 281, 302 
Setti-gavunda, Hoysala gen., 108-10 
settikdra, guild, 170, 183, 252, 255, 
*262-63, 266-67, 281, 283, 288, 
305,307 

settitana, off., 162 

Sevyagellarasa, ch., 88, 112-13, 200, 
251 

Shahbazgarhi edict of A^oka, 2 
Shiggaon plates of Ghalukya 
Vijayaditya, 54-56, 59-61, 83, 245, 
293 

Siddaladevi, q. mother, 140 
Siddhappa-dannayaka, Vij. off, 180 
siddhdya, tax, 287 
Silappadigdram, Tamil wL, 6, 9 
Singana-sahani, Alupa min., 132-33 
Singanna-dannayaka-Odeya, 
Vijjoff.y 172, 180 

Singanna-Odeya, Vij. gov., 155, 158 
Simhalendra, 'k. ofCejdon\ 101-02 
Si%adatta, donee, 83 
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S,mgappa-dannayaka 5 Vij. off., 179 
Singarasa, donor, 172 . 
Singarasa-dannayaka-Odeya, 

Vij. off'., 180 ■ ' ' , 

Singarasa-Odeya, ' Vij. gov., 1 78- 
Sifigideva, m., ,„ 115-16' 

Sire-nadu, Ld., 108 
Siriyamarasij Magire pr., ' 193, , 199, 

„ 238 

^iva, 254, 292-96 
^ivachitta, Kadamba k., 107 
Siva-Keku(3e, donee, 225 
Sivali, Sivalli, Sivavalli, vL, 172, 
246, 251, 264, 267, 270, 292-93, 
,307 

Swdnanda-yogi-nivedja'Sdle, 112 
Siva-Pasiipati, de., 293 
Sivapiira, vi.,, 251 
^ivardiri, festwal, 304, 306, 
Swatattva-ratndkara, wk., 227 
Skandapurdm, do., 12 
sodagi, solagi, measure, 289 
sodarike custom, 106 
Sogal inscription of Chalukya 
Taila n, 99 

Sdma-kula^tilaka, ep., 110, 116, 123, 
126, 142 

Somaladevi, Sdntara pr., 298 
Somanatha, de., 122, 131-32, 141, 
295, 297, 299 

Somanatha-Pennanna (rasa) - 
Odeya, ch., 200 

Sojfifanna“Senabova,\x&/?a min., 125 
Sdmdnmya, Soma-kula, Soma-^varhsa, 
lunar fa., 97, 105, 189, 234 
Somesvara, de., 31, 159, 292, 299 
Somesvara II, Chdlukya k., 107 
Sorab grant of Chalukya 

Vmayaditya, 45, 48, 52-53, 66n., 
^ 247, 292 
So¥anna, donor, 141 
Sovanna-Odeya, Vij. gov., 208-09 
Sdvanna-senabova, Alupa min., 132 
Sdvisvararaya, s.a. 

Sdyideva, Alupa k., 133 
Sdyideva, S5yidevarasa, do., 131, 
133-34,' 136-38, 140-41, 145, 149, 
249 ' ■ 

§ravana-Bejgo}a, 189, 303 
htkarana, off., 249-50, 261 
m-Kotisvaradevara-dwya- 

sripddapadnfi-'drddhaka, ep., 123 
ffi^-Pandya'-Dhananjaya, do., ^11 
Sripurusha, W. Gahgak.,1^ 


^rlrahga, ''ky*. pr., 222 ' ■ 
Srivaishnavism, 3 
Srivallabha, Pdndya k., i I8n. 
Stambha- Ranavaloka, Rdshtrakuta 
pr., 70-71 ‘ 

sihalada’-adhikdfi, off ,261 
sthalada-senabava, do., 2%l 
sthala-sufika, taxes, 247,, 272 
sthdnapati, <^.,162, 304-05 
sthdna-tantri, do., 304 
sthdnika, do., 304-05 
Sthanugudha, s.a. Talagunda, pL, 28 
Subrahmanya, de., 63, 292 
sudesi traders, 282 
^udraka, hero, 76 
Suhkana-nayaka, Vy. off , 224, 

225 and n. 

Suparsva-tirthahkai'a, 192, 302 
Surala, Tolahas of— 1 12, 240 
Surappa-senabdva, min,, 216 
Suryanarayana, de., 200, 300 
merchants, 256 

Svetavahana, Alupa k., 79-82, 96 

■■■ : .,T , 

Taila II, Chdlukya L, 99 
Tail 3 .pa.dGva,, Sdntara ch., 103-05, 135 
Talaimalai, pL, 4 
Talakadu, Taiakad, ca., 87-89 
Tambaparhni, co,, 1, 5n., 10 
TambraparnI, ri., 5n. 

Tambulagere, 299 
Tamil, co. or language, 14, i6n., 18, 
21,23, 25,63,101,273 
Tamma-nayaka, hero, 160 
Tammaraya, alias Imxnadi 
Narasirhha, Vij. k., 204-05 
Tammu-nayaka, hero, 215 
tdmta^podake, 302 
tdru-gadde, type of land, 285 
tat-kdUdchita~mulya, 288 
Tauiava, Sapta-Kohkana co., 17n. 
Tayapparasa, ch., 193, 238 
Telugu language, 14, 16n. 
teru, Hax\ 278 
Tilugadiya-nadu, t.d., 261 
Tiiuvalli, pk, 193, 238 
Timiresvara, de., 130, 277, 295, 
299 

Timma, »S'a/Mz;^z 21 1 
Timma, Tirumala, Vij., L, 204 
Timmanna-dannayaka, Vij. gov., 
179-80 
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Timmanna-Odeya, Jo., 163-65, 
168-69; 17^74, 183, 196, 212, 
■ 221, 253 ' ; , 

Timmaya-nayaka, : Salma cL, -213 , 
Tipparasa, s.a. Malliraya, 

Magire ck^ l93yi9Q-99,^ 
Timma-hadavala,' 266 
Tirumala, i^., 2*07, 300 
Tirumala, j&n, 222 
Tiramala, Timma, Vij, L, 204, 212, 
■,.^ 222 :' 

Tirumalarasa, Chauta ck, 218, 234, 
V 239. ■ 

Tirumalarasa, Kinnika-heggade ck^ 
213, 217-21 _ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ‘ 

Tirumalarasa, Tirumale-arasa, 
Mada-heggade ck^ 206-07, 220, 
228 

Tirumalarasa, Mdlina ck^ 218-19, 
221, 228 

Tirumalaraya, Tirumaieraya, 

Chauta ck^ 159, 209, 213, 239 
Tirumamma, q, mother, 227 
Tirumurti, de., 152 
Tiruvalangadu plates of 
Chola Rajendra I, 103 
Tiruva^bur, pU, 63 
title, type of land, 2Q5 
folaha,/^2„ 132, 171-72 240 
Tolahara-bali, 281 
Tolkdppiyam, Sahgam wL, 12 
Toramara-vishaya, Ld,, 53, 66 
Tribhuvana-Chudamani- 
(maha)cliaitya, 302 
Tribhuvauamaila, Sdntara ck, 

118-19 

Tribhuvauamalla-Vikramaditya VI, 
Chdlukya k., 42, 104 
Trilochaua, mytk Kadamba L, 28 
Trimurti, tfe., 266, 300 
Triyambakadeva-Odeya. Vij. gov., 
169 

Triyaiiibakaraya, m., 204 
Tudiya-kabba, festival, 226, 306 
Tula, language, co. or peo., 3, 7, 9-10, 
12, 14-15, 16 and n., 27, 29, 33, 
38-40, 46, 48, 58, 66, 69, 73-74, 
76, 82, 87, iOi-03, 114, 124, 128, 
140, 143-44, 149, 154, 157-61, 
164^ 166, 170, 173, 183, 185, 194, 
202-04, 207, 209-12, 214-15, 227, 
231, 238, 240-41, 245, 257^.59, 
265,269-71,291 
Tulu-desa, co., 110, 301 
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Tiilu-nadu, do., 9, 13, 16, 18 and n., 
19-20, 24, 25n., 110, 245, 271 
Tulu-nripala-hridaya-vidalana- - 
ranakeli, ep., 114 • 

Tulu-rajya, j&roy., 157, 160,: 171,' 192, 
196, 199, 214-15, 226-28, 237-38, 
260, 306 

Tuluva, peo. or co., 10, 1 1 and n., 12, 
14, 17n., 19, 20 and n., 25, 26 and 
n., 27-29, 31, 33-34, 56 and n., 58, 
75, 79-80, 101-02, 114, 138, 143, 
204, 227-28, 245, 257-58, 265, 
269, 273-74, 280, 292, 300, 309-1 1, 
313 

Tuluva, 204, 206, 209, 216, 240 
Tuiuvarasa, Chauta ck, 217-21, 239, 
256 

Tuluvesvara, de., 299 
Tuiu-vishaya, co., 102, 242 
Turatakaliu, vi., 219 

' , U 

ubhaya^mdrga, Hhoroughfare\ 282 
ubhaya-ndnddesi, guilds, 256 
Udayachandra, Pallava gen., 66, 67 
Udayaditya, Alupa n., 49, 84, 92 
Udayadityarasa, Alupa pr.. Ill and 
n., 248 

Udayaditya Uttama-Pandya, 
Prithvisagara, Alupa k., 03 
Udayangala-nadu, td., 261 ^ 

Udayapura, Udiyapura, ca., 3i, 68, 
76-78, 80, 82-85, 88, 241, 247 
Udayapura-nayga, ti. or ojf., 83, 
244 

Udayendii'am plates of 
Bana Vikramaditya, 99 
Udeyapura-nagara, Udeyapura- 
nakara, ca., 243, 246 
Ugra-Narasimha, 221 
Ujvala-nayga, m., 85 
Ullala, 159 
Uma-Maheivara, de. , 299 
Ummara-marakala, 
hahjamdna ck, 253 
upadhyaya, sur-n., 281 
uppitt'-dgara, type of land, 284 
Uppuru-grama, vL, 225 
urdluva, off, 249-50, 261 
uru, a body, 133, 251, 263 
utpdtita-Ghatta’-kapdtan, ep., 114 
Uttama’-Pandya, do.,50,04-05 
Uttara-Madhur-ddhisvara, do., 124 
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. ' V , 

Vadakkuttiruvidi-pillai, saint, 3 
vadugar, 'northerners^, *15, 16 and n. 
Vagal, 24 and n. ' . ■ 

Vaijappa-dannayaka, Hoysala min., 
139-.41, 145, 255 

Vaijayanti, s.a., Banavasi, ca., 33, 
35-36, 38, 58 
Vaikavur, vL, 4 
vambha-kanthirava, ep . , 1 23 
Vaisakha-hmmme, festival, 306 
Vaishnavism, Vaishnavite, 298-300, 305 
Vakkaieri plates of Chalukya 
Kirttivarman II, 74 
vdl, 'sword\ 246 
Vaieyarasa, m., 148 
Vailabhadeva, Alupak., 119-20, 124, 
136 

Vamana, donee, 129 
Vamana-purdm, wk., 36 
Vamba-Mdriyar,l4, 16, 18 
vdnara-dhvaja, ep., 12^ 

Vanavasi, cL, 55, 61 
Vanavasi-mandala, Ld., 53n., 54 
Vandalakeya-na(^u, do., 2^1 
varaha, coin, 289-90 
varaha^-gadydna, 290 
Varanasi, holy pi. , 292 
Varanga, pL, 1 18-19 
Vasmtay^ugadi, festival, 
Vasishtha-gdtra, 206 
Vai^udeva-mudiila, donee, 140 
Vatapi, Badami, ca., 31, 41, 46, 55 
Vedananda-Odeya, arbitrator, 217 
267 

Veliyatj Venman, Tamil ch., 21-22 
Velvikkudi grant of Pandya 
Nedunja<Jaiyan, 56-58, 68, 243, 
245, 271 

Venkata, Vij. k., 222 
Venkatadriraja, Venkatadriraja- 
Maliaraya-arasu, Fy. off, 226,233 
V enkatappa-nay aka I , Ke ladi A:. , 2 3 1 
236, ‘238-40 

Venupura, s.a. Mudabidure, in., 
301 

Venuru, in., 233, 261-62 
Widy^r 2 Lriy 2 i.,founder of Vij., 223 
Vighnesvara, de., 120 
Vija Arasa, donee, 29-30, 34 
Vij ana-nay ga, m., 78 
Vijaya-Bhupatiraya, Vij., k., 166 
Vijaya-Bukkaraya, do., 16^ 


Vijayaditya, Chalukya k., $2, 47n., 
54-55, 59-61, 63, 66, 83, 245, 293 
Vijayaditya, Alupa n.,A9, 92 

Vijayanna.-Odeya, Vijayappa- 
Odeya, 221, 

259 

vijaya-rdjya, 'victorious reign\ 247 
Vijayaraya I, Vij. L, 165-67 
Vijayaraya II, do., 1 76 
Vikra-Chauta, Chauta cL, 159, 161, 
175-76, 239 

Vikrama, Sdntara cL, 79n., 93 
Vikramaditya, do., 93-94 
Vikramaditya, Bdna k., 99 
Vikramaditya I, Chalukya L, 41, 47, 
51-52,74,243 

Vikramaditya II, do., 63-64, 66-67, 
74 

Vikramaditya VI, Chalukya k., 42 
andn., 93, 101, 104, 107, 110 
Vikramdfikadevacharita, wk., 107 
Vila, peo., 54 

Vilarittaliyarasa, cA., 86-87, 243 
Vimaladitya, Alupa k., 49, 92, 94, 
96, *135, 149 ‘ 

Vmaya.dity 2 L, Chalukya k., 35, 45, 52 
and n., 53-54, 58-59, 61, 66 and 
n., 247, 292 

Vinja Praharabhushana, m., 80 
Vira Ballala II, Hoysala k., 28 
Vira Ballaia HI, iSB 
Virabhadra, de., 200, 299 
Vira-Bhairava, s. a. Bhairava I, 
Kalasa-Karkala ch., 188 
Vira-Bhairarasa-Odeya, s.a. 

Bhairava IV, do., \9\ 
Vira-bhupala, Sdntara pr., 118-19 
Vira-Channarasa-Odeya, Vij. gov., 
156 

Viradevi, q. mother, 230-31 
Vira-Harihararay a, Vij. k., 151 
Vira-Jagadevarasa, Sdntara pr., 
123-24 

Vira-Kikkayi-Tayi,^^i^^^ q., 144 
Vira-Kiila^ekharadeva IV, 

Alupa k., 148 
Vira-Lokanathadevarasa, 

Sdntara ch., 142 
Virana-nayaka, gen., 231 
Vira Narasiihha, Vij. L, 207-Q9, 216 
Vira Narasiihha, Bafiga ch., 217-18, 
220,232,256 

Virapandyadeva, Alupa n., 56, 128n., 

147 
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Vlra-Pai^Ldyadeva,' Pandya .1,. 
Kahsa-Kdrkala ck,^ 1 89-90, 280, 

30,3: ■ ; 

Virapandyadeva-Aiiipendra, . 
Viraparidyadeval, A:.,. ^ 

122-28, *136, 248-50, 252 
‘Virapandyadeva-IIj.ifo., 146,' 148-49, 
,161, 298 ' v; 

Vira-Pandyadevarasa-Od^ya,- s.a, / 

. ’ Pandya I, Kalasa-^Kdrkala cL^ 187 
Vtra-Pdndya-Dhanahjaya^ ep.^ 129, 147 
mrapratdpay do., 205 
Vtrasaivism,:3l2 

Vxra-!§antara, Sdntara ch., 92, 104-06, 

. Vd 1:5-16, 118" . 

Vira Soyideva-Alupendra, 

Alupa k., 254 
Vira Soyidevarasa, do., 137 
Yir&ta, Sapta-Kohkaria CO., 17n. 

Vira- Vislinu-Tribhuvana- 
Poysajadeva, Hoysala ^.,110 
Viresvara, de., 297 
Viru-hayaka, Aot, 215 
Virupaksha, Vij. k, 161, 163, 181, 
184, 198-99, 202 
Virupaksha II, do., 177, 202-03 
.Viriipakshadeva, de,, 227 
Virupakshadeva -Odeya., Vij. gov., 
179 ■ , 

Virupanathadeva, off., 139 

Virupanna* Odeya, Vij. gov . , 1 66, 1 68 
Vishnuchitta, A., 107 
VishnurKrishna, de., 1 29, 296, 300 
Vishnumiirti, do., 267, 299-300 


Vishnuvardhana, ife., 67, 108, 

110,114,145 
Visvanatha, de., 299 
Visvesvara, 139 
Vithala, do., 300 

Vi'thaladevi, Bahga f., '174'75, 199, 

232 

Alupa off ., 132 

Vitharasa-Odeya, Vij. gov., 179-83, 
207, 210-12, 259 

Voddamadeva, Alupa min., 122-23 
Voddarse, s.a. Vaddarse, vi, 44, 
49-50, 246, 272 
Vodevuru, do., 183 
vriitikdra, land owner, 285. 

Y ■ 

Yakkeri rock inscription of 
Puiakesin II, 74 

Yatiraya-Odeya, Vij. gov., 210, 212 
Yekadhalakhana-Odeya, do., 223, 
226, 259 

Yekkaru, vi., 219 
Yelare do., 171 

Yelluru, Kunda-heggades of — 

206, 213 

Yibbara-nayaka, m., 137 
Ylndaradeva, Yindarasa, s.a. 
Indagarasa -Odey a, 

Hdduvalli ch., 198 
yippdne, measure, 288 
yuvardja, ^heir-apparenf, 193; Wf^98, 
238 



